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CHAPTER XX. 


THE MEETING OF RAOUL AND LEON, 


PEARLread on to the end; was it 
possible that, with that silent pres- 
ence so close, she could feel a thrill 
of joy run through her as she read? 
The sweet, warm breath of love 
that came to her from the paper 
was like a living breast that she 
might lay her aching head upon. 
She was so horribly alone, now 
that Mrs. Monteagie was gone! If 
only Raoul had beenthere! Plead 
his cause? Yes, she would have 
pleaded it—loving, indulgent friend, 
whose sympathy reached out to 
every sorrow, to every foolish young 
hope of her whom Raoul truly 
called her adopted child. 

Pearl read\the letter again, her 
tears flowing afresh, but with less 
of bitterness in them. Then she 
rose, and was turning back into the 
room to look once more on the 
dear, dead face, to press a last kiss of 
thanks upon it ; but Parker, whohad 
left her alone with the letter, came 
back just as she was at the door, 
and stopped her. 
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“Miss Pearl, they are come, 
those horrid men; but you needn’t 
see them. There’s a doctor come, 
too—the one from the mayor; but 
Adolphe will go with them in there 
—” pointing to the room; “ only, if 
you will send the telegram to Mr. 
Danvers, miss. You know his ad- 
dress, I suppose ?” 

“T know his club—the Carlton,” 
said Pearl, rousing herself with an 
effort to meet these material claims 
on her attention. “Give me a 
pen and I will write out the tele- 
gram.” 

It was soon done, and then 
Parker entreated her to return to 
the Rue du Bac. 

“You can’t do anything here, 
miss ; andif you were to fall ill only 
think how dreadful it would be! 


Go home like a good child,” she 


added, patting the young girl’s 
shoulder. “The doctor will come 
and find you, and he'll be so angry ! 
You had much better go before he 
comes.” 
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Pearl was too worn out to resist. 
Besides, Parker was right: there 
was nothing more for her to do, 
and the atmosphere of the house 
was suffocating her; the large, blue 
salon with its closed windows op- 
pressed her like a tomb; the tables 
with their books and knick-knacks, 
the pictures that stared at her like 
faces that she had known living 
and that were now dead, the chairs 
that held out their wooden arms to 
her—they were all so many dumb 
creatures wailing round her for the 
lost one. 

Parker led her down-stairs and 
put her into the little open cab, 
and she drove away, crying piti- 
fully. But it was a lovely summer’s 
morning, and she was young; the 
balmy air stroked her hot cheeks 
with velvet kisses and revived her, 
and the blessed sunshine was com- 
forting—it always helps us, if we 
only let it. If only there were 
some one within reach that she 
loved, and who loved her, and who 
had known and cared for Mrs. 
Monteagle! If Raoul had been 
there! She felt for his letter in 
her pocket, and crushed it into her 
palm as if it were a live thing with 
some responsive instinct. How was 
she to answer him? He must be 
wondering all these days not to 
have had a line from Mrs. Mont- 
eagle. Perhaps he would take her 
silence as a dismissal, and assume 
that she had asked Colonel Red- 
acre, and that he had rejected his 
proposal with contempt. If he 
thought this he would never try to 
see Pearl again; he would go away 
and give her up in despair; he 
said he would go to Africa, if she 
wished it; the only thing he would 
not do was to cease to love her. 

“ He knew very well I would not 
ask him to do that,” thought Pearl, 
and a smile of love stole over her 
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tear-stained face. Why did he 
not trust her and come to her? 
She had been pining for a sign 
from him all this time, but now she 
wanted to see himself; nothing less 
would, satisfy her. Would: it be 
very wrong to write and tell him 
what had happened? It was 
against French convenances, but 
what of that? Were not all those 
poor fanciful barriers swept away 
by the ¢oming of that awful level- 
ler, Death? How puerile and small 
the prim proprieties looked in the 
presence of that dread reality! 
Surely Raoul would not be so 
cruel as not to come to her if he 
knew of the sorrow that had fallen 
on her; he would write, at any rate, 
and assure her of his sympathy. 
But he might not hear of it for a 
long time. Léon and he had quar- 
relled; and, besides, Léon was not 
in town. There was not a human 
being in town, it seemed to Pearl, 
and yet the streets were crowded, 
people were coming and going in 
the sunshine, loungers were sitting 
in the shade, cabs were crawling 
alonginthe heat. The city was full 
of life and noise; but to Pearl it 
was as empty as a desert. She felt 
sick with a sense of loneliness, of 
misery. She must go home. She 
wanted to see her mother. Percy 
would come and fetch her. But 
first she would write to Raoul. 
There was no need to allude to the 
letter that she was crushing to a 
pulp in her hot, ungloved hand; 
she would only send a few lines to 
tell him of her loss. There could 
be no harm in this; but, whether 
there was or not, she could not help 
She was not going to leave 
France without a sign, as if he were 
Captain Léopold or any other hu- 
man being. He was Raoul Dar- 
vallon and she loved him. 

“Oh! yes, I do, I do,” said 
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Pearl, as the cab stopped before 
the wide courtyard. “I love him, 
and I won’t lose him for all the 
proprieties of France and Navarre 
together.” 


Captain Léopold had arrived 
from Gardanvalle by the mid-day 
train. He went first to his father’s 
house to change his travelling dress 
for his uniform, and, after present- 
ing himself at the War Office, drove 
straight to the Rue du Bac. Mme. 
Mére had given him a basket of 
fruit and flowers to take there, with 
a message to the effect that she 
would be in Paris in a day or two. 
Mme. Mére was playing a traitor’s 
game with “Te petit,” for she was 
under the impression that Pearl 
had left the Rue du Bac and gone 
to Mrs. Monteagle’s some days be- 
fore. She knew nothing about Mrs. 
Monteagle’s illness ; the doctor had 
not mentioned it when he wrote a 
hasty line to report how Pearl.was 
going on; so when Léon left Gar- 
danvalle he had heard nothing that 
could prepare him for the final ca- 
tastrophe. 

Captain Léopold drove up to his 
grandmother’s house in a state of 
pleasurable excitement. Blanche 
nad stood up for him womanfully, 
and Mme. Mére in her heart was 
on the side of the rebel, and Dar- 
vallon was out of the way. But 
what chance had Darvallon, even if 
he had been domiciled across the 
street and seeing Pearl every day? 
He had not a penny but his pay, 
and he had no expectations and 
no name; this last would have been 
an insuperable obstacle in Colonel 
Redacre’s eyes, Léon concluded, 
even if the utter impecuniosity of 
both Raoul and Pearl had not 
made a marriage between them 
impossible. 

He had promised his mother not 


to see Pearl before he left Paris for 
Brest, and he had kept his word; 
there had been no stipulation about 
his not seeing her afterwards. Of 
course this was miserable casuistry, 
worthy of a dozen casuists roll- 
ed into one. But Léon was no 
straitlaced Puritan to turn his back 
on a lucky opportunity. 

“Parbleu! Quand on aime, on 
n’y regarde pas de si prés!” was 
his reflection, as he carried the 
little basket with its sweet-smelling’ 
contents up to the door and rang. 

Pierre flew to open it with an ex- 
clamation, which he checked on 
seeing who the visitor was. 

“Bon jour, Pierre! How is 
mademoiselle? I have been charg- 
ed to convey this to her from Mme. 
Mére.” ‘And he walked on to- 
wards the drawing-room rapidly, 
as if he suspected Pierre meant to 
bar the passage. 

But Pierre’s mind was busy on 
other thoughts. Where had made- 
moiselle gone to! She had disap- 
peared, no one knew when or 
where; they had only missed her a 
few minutes ago ; the concierge had 
not seen her cross the court, and 
declared Pearl could not have gone 
out without his knowing it. Mari- 
anne was in a frantic state of mind 
lest her charge. should have given 
them all the slip and gone off to 
see Mrs. Monteagle, which would 
certainly kill her, for she would 
learn the truth without any pre- 
paration, the truth that she was 
dying—for her death was not yet 
known at the Rue du Bac. 

“T will run off myself, and see if 
the petite is gone there,” Marianne 
said when the fact of Pearl’s hav- 
ing gone somewhere out of the 
precincts was made clear. She 
hurried away on her search, and 
came down the Rue St. Florentin 
just as Pearl was driving up the 
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Rue Royale; the nearer street be- 
ing inaccessible to carriages owing 
to repairs that were going on. 

Pierre, hearing a cab stop and a 
loud peal follow quickly, thought 
it was Marianne bringing back the 
truant. 

“ Mademoiselle is not at home,” 
he said, making no attempt to 
stop hasty Léon. 

“Oh! but you expect her in 
soon? She has not gone far, I 
‘suppose ?” he said, looking back, 
disappointed. 

“TI hope not, monsieur; I don’t 
really know.” 

“What does the idiot mean by 
staring in that stupid way?” 
thought Léon; and he passed into 
the salon, merely. observing that he 
would wait. 

There was the Journal des Dé- 
batson the table. He flung himself 
into a comfortable chair and be- 
gan to read; but he had not got 
through a dozen lines when the 
bell sounded again, and Pierre flew 
to the door with another exclama- 
tion. This was mademoiselle for a 
certainty ! 

The ring made Léon start to his 
feet and get into position. This 
must be Pearl. But why this long 
conference with Pierre? That was 
not her voice; it was a man’s 
voice, metallic, strong. Léon knew 
the tones well. He opened the 
drawing-room door and stood face 
to face with Darvallon. 

Darvallon raised his hat, and the 
two men exchanged a formal bow. 
Pierre, who was now in mortal 
terror of seeing Pearl brought 
back on a stretcher, his nerves 
being completely upset by the 
shock of these two disappointing 
rings, began to mumble something 
unintelligible to Captain Darvallon, 
who gave a different interpretation 
to the man’s confusion and dis- 


tress. He passed on haughtily, 
and looking Léon full in the face, 
“T wish to have a word with you,” 
he said. 

“T am at your orders,” said Léon, 
moving aside to let him pass, and 
then closing the door. 

“First let me inquire for your 
father. How is he?” 

“ Thank you, he is better.” 

“ All danger is past ?” 

“If it were not so I should not 
have left him.” 

“Naturally. I ought to have 
known that. I am glad to hear it.” 

There was a pause. Darvallon 
was the first to break it. 

“Léopold, what does this mean ? 
Do we stand here’as rivals, as 
enemies ?” 

“You know as well as I do.” 

“If I did I should not ask you. 
Iam not given to idle questions. 
What brings you here in the ab- 
sence of the mistress of the 
house ?” 

“What right have you to ask? 
What business is that of yours ?” 

“That is no answer, and you 
know it. You know that, as a man 
of honor, you have no right to be 
here. Your presence is an outrage 
to one whom you are doubly bound 
to treat with respect. How come 
you to intrude yourself upon her 
presence ?” 

“Ma foi! you take it with a 
high hand,” said Léon, with an 
angry movement that made his 
regimentals ring; “but, for rea- 
sons that you will appreciate, I will 
so far humor you as to explain that 
I am here, in my grandmother’s 
house, on an errand from her toa 
young lady who is under her pro- 
tection. There is my passport. 
Perhaps now you will show me 
yours.” 

“You gave your word, as a man 
of honor, not to see her again. 
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Did Mme. Léopold free you from 
that promise ?” 

“Are you my mother’s confi- 
dant? Has she appointed you as 
aspy over my actions? Et alors, 
je vous en fais mon compliment! 
I had no idea you occupied that 
post of honor in my family,” said 
Léon in a tone of biting sarcasm. 

Darvallon’s eye burned fiercely 
as it fixed on the dark, sneering 
face of the man whom he had 
loved with a tenderness passing the 
love of woman. 

“ Léopold, have a heed what you 
say! We two have been brothers. 
We have fought side by side. I 
would fain bear from you all that 
man may bear from man; but there 
is a point beyond which I cannot 
go. Don’t push me too far.” 

“You forget that other people’s 
forbearance has its limits, too,” 
said Léon, involuntarily softened 
by the tendertouch. “You attack 
me as if I had committed a crime, 
and that you had the right to judge 
me for it. I deny your right to 
meddle in any act of mine. I am 
my own master; I decline to be 
called to account by any one. But, 
as you say, we had better not push 
this conversation too far. I invite 
you to withdraw before words es- 
cape either of us that we should 
both repent.” 

“T refuse to leave this house at 
your bidding.” 

“ And on whose authority do you 
remain? What are you doing 
here ?” 

“I am waiting to see a lady 
whose name we both hold in too 
great reverence to mention in a 
quarrel. If she desires me to 
leave I will do so at once.” 

Léon felt the delicacy of the an- 
swer, but he was in no mood to do 
justice to it. He knew that Dar- 
_ vallon had all the chivalry of a 


crusader in his plebeian soul, and 
he hated him for it; for did it not 
constitute his strongest claim on 
the admiration of such a woman as 
Pearl? What chance had he be- 
side this man, whose greatness made 
him feel so small—this lover with 
the strong, pure heart, who had 
hoarded the vintage of his man- 
hood to pour it out at the feet of the 
only woman he had ever loved? 
The worst, because the smallest, 
passions of Léon’s nature, jealousy 
and vanity, woke up and stung him 
beyond self-control. 

“ You are waiting for Pearl Reda- 
cre,” he said, moving a stép nearer 
and hissing out the words savagely. 
“ Ts it by appointment ?” 

The blood rushed to Darvallon’s 
face, swelling out the veins of his 
forehead like thick cords. There 
was one moment’s hesitation, and 
then he lifted his hand and struck 
Léon on the cheek. 

As the blow fell a cry rang 
through the room—a piercing cry 
in a woman’s voice—and Pearl 
rushed in between them. 

“See! it is gone! It is wash- 
ed out!” And with a wild impulse 
she flung back her veil and kissed 
the smitten cheek. 

When Darvallon raised his hand 
Léon had instinctively grasped his 
sword, and he stood, still clutch- 
ing the hilt, as if the touch of 
Pearl’s lips had turned him into a 
statue. 

But Pearl was not looking at 
him ; she was looking at Raoul. It 
was to him she had appealed. He 
returned her gaze steadily for a 
moment, then bowed low and 
turned to walk away. 

“Raoul! Raoul!” cried Pearl, 
putting her hand to her forehead 
with a moan of pain; and she fell 
forward and was caught in his out- 
stretched arms. 
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Léon dropped his hilt and flew 
to the rescue. 

“Ring the bell! Call for help! 
Is there no woman in the house ?” 
said Darvallon, lifting Pearl tender- 
ly in his strong arms and bearing 
her to a sofa. 

Léon pulled the bell-rope violent- 
ly, and flung open the door and 
called to Pierre. 

“Tell the maid to eome—the 
cook—any woman within call !” 

But before Pierre could call 
anybody there was another ring at 
the door, and he ran to open it. 

“M. le Docteur! What luck!” 

Léon was beginning to tell him 
what had happened, but the old 
man needed noexplanations; he had 
come from Mrs.. Monteagle’s house 
and was prepared for it all. 

Marianne had just returned as 
Léon’s loud peal sounded in the 
kitchen, and she flew to answer it. 

“Ah! monsieur, I knew what 
would happen. But it was not my 
fault,” she began, expecting that he 
was going to attack her as the 
cause of the disaster. 

“ Yes, yes; I know all about it,” 
said the medical man, cutting her 
short. “It is most unlucky. The 
shock would have been severe at 
any time; but in her present ner- 
vous, exhausted state there is no 
foreseeing— Go,my good woman, 
and bring me some sal-volatile 
and some cold water. And you, 
messieurs, you had better retire; 
you can be of no further use, and 
my patient must not find a crowd 
about her when she_ recovers. 
Open that window, please. Thank 
you. Now you may go.” 

Darvallon was standing at the 
head of the couch, his eyes fixed 
anxiously on Pearl’s pale face; 
Léon at a little distance, anxious 
too, but menacing, his eyes full of 
dark suspicion. “ What shock do 


you allude to, doctor?” he said, 
before he moved a step to obey the 
old man’s order. The doctor had 
known him since he was a child. 

“You have not heard it? Mrs. 
Monteagle is dead.” 

“ Dead!” repeated Léon, aghast ; 
and at the sound of that dread 
word his anger fell. Jealousy, bit- 
terness, revenge—everything was 
swept away by a momentary thrill 
of awe. 

“ Yes; it has been sudden, and I 
fear I did wrong in keeping the 
danger so completely a secret from 
this poor child,” observed the doc- 
tor, telling in a few words how it 
had all come about, while he ap- 
plied the cold water to Pearl’s tem- 
ples. “And now the position is 
more embarrassing than ever,” he 
continued. “She is quite alone 
here, it seems, without a friend of 
any sort who can come to her; not 
a member of her family within 
call.” 

“TI will telegraph to Colonel 
Redacre,” said Darvallon in a low 
voice, without taking his eyes from 
Pearl’s face, while the doctor went 
on sponging it. 

Marianne brought the sal-volatile, 
and, while the doctor and she were 
exchanging some remarks, Léon 
took the opportunity to say to 
Darvallon : 

“You speak of telegraphing to 
Miss Redacre’s father. Permit me 
to suggest that, as the friend of the 
family, it might be more fitting for 
me to communicate with him.” 

“ Just as you please. I don’t for 
a moment contest your right to do 
so, but neither do I resign my 
own.” 

“Your right?” repeated Léon 
with an insolent note of interroga- 
tion. 

“The right of Miss Redacre’s 
affianced husband.” 
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“Ha! That is indeed an-in- 
contestable one.” 

And bowing stiffly, without cast- 
ing even a parting glance at Pearl, 
Léon walked out of the room. 
Darvallon turned back and took up 
his watch near Pearl again. What 
was this he had dared tosay? Her 
affianced husband? Affianced in 
his own heart; but what higher 
sanction had he for the bold words? 
He must have been mad. But in 
truth it was not he who had uttered 
them ; his soul had slipped from un- 
der his hand, and some force with- 
in him, an impulse stronger than 
his free-will, had spoken. Well, he 
had said it, and he could not unsay 
it; he must look to the future to 
justify the inspiration. She had 
called him by his name—Raoul / 
Raoul! How beautiful it had 
sounded on her lips! She had turn- 
ed an imploring look upon him when 
he was moving coldly away, and— 


was there no lingering ray of con- 
sciousness in the movement with 
which her head dropped upon his 
breast when he held out his arms 


to catch her? And what was it 
that goaded her to that wild im- 
pulse of kissing the rival whom he 
had insulted ?—she, who was so 
proudly reserved inher bearing toall 
men! Dropping on one knee be- 
side the couch, he bent over Pearl, 
as if seeking an answer on the 
sweet, placid features, still locked 
in the immobility of death. How 
he yearned to take her to his heart 
and keep her there for ever! 

Marianne was lifting up her 
voice in a loud whisper of lamenta- 
tion when the doctor raised his 
finger. “ Hush! she is coming to,” 
he said. 

There was a pause of expectation. 
Pearl’s lids quivered; she opened 
her eyes, and met Raoul’s fixed on 
her with a gaze of ardent love that 


‘ 


called the pink blush slowly up 
into her pale cheeks. 

Marianne, with an exclamation 
of relief, seized the eau-sucrée that 
she had in readiness for this crisis. 

“Quel bonheur! I thought ma- 
demoiselle was never going to 
wake! Mon Dieu! what an emo- 
tion she has given us all!” And she 
held out the glass to Pearl, while 
the doctor helped her to sit up. 

“You have had a great shock, 
my poor young lady,” said the old 
man kindly. “I thought we should 
have been able to break it to you 
gradually.” 

“You could not know—it was 
not your fault,” she answered, 
drawing her hand across her fore- 
head, asif to put away a pain. “I 
can’t believe it yet; I feel as if I 
were waking from a bad dream. 
“Did you know?” she said, looking 
up at Raoul. 

“T heard it an hour ago. I re- 
turned from Vienna this morning, 
and drove there at once. They 
told me you had just gone. What 
would you like me to do? Shall I 
telegraph to your mother? or to 
Lady Wynmere, and ask her to 
give the message ?” 

He sat down beside her and took 
her hand, and she let him keep it, 
not returning: the warm clasp, but 
resting in it with a sense of protec- 
tion, of tender trust, that was very 
sweet and comforting. 

“T don’t know,” she said dream- 
ily; and then, as if remember- 
ing: “Oh! no, don’t telegraph ; it 
would only frighten them. I have 
telegraphed to Percy Danvers; he 
will be here to-morrow, and I can 
go back with him when—when it 
is all over!” 

She burst into tears and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“That is well! Weep freely; it 
will relieve the nerves,” said ‘the 
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doctor, taking a professional view 
of the solacing flood. 

But Darvallon had started on 
hearing Percy Danvers’ name 
coupled with Pearl’s announcement 
that she would go home with him. 

“ Mme. de Kerbec is not in town, 
is she ?” he inquired. 

“No; they are at Carlsbad, or 
somewhere. There is no one in 
town ; but it does not matter,” said 
Pearl in atone of weary despair. 
“Mr. Danvers will be here to-mor- 
row ; he will take me home.” 

The doctor and Marianne step- 
ped aside into the deep embrasure 
of the window, and were holding a 
consultation concerning their pa- 
tient, too much absorbed in tonics 
and tisanes and other mysterious 
agencies to pay any heed to what 
was going on in the room behind 
them. 

“Tell me,” said Raoul, lowering 


his voice, “ why did you telegraph 


for Danvers? Would not King- 
spring be a more suitable person to 
take you home, if your father can’t 
come to fetch you ?” 

“Oh! have you not heard? Mr. 
Danvers is going to be my brother- 
in-law. He and Polly are engag- 
ed! I thought you knew—” 

“How should I know? 
was there to tell me ?” 

“Of course not. I forgot. I 
thought you might have heard it 
from—” 

“From our poor friend? She 
never wrote to me, although I wrote 
to her, and have been waiting for 
her answer as a man waits for a 
verdict of life or death.” 

“It was not her fauit! Your let- 
ter came a day too late,” said Pearl, 
thrown off her guard, and thinking 
only of acquitting Mrs. Monteagle. 

“Too late! Then you know— 
you saw that letter?” said Raoul 
eagerly. 


Who 


Pearl crimsoned to the roots of 
her hair, and tried to draw away 
her hand from his passionate pres- 
sure; but he tightened his grasp 
of it, and, drawing closer to her, 
“ Pearl,” he whispered, “ give me 
the answer now. One word, dear- 
est. May I write to. your father? 
Are you brave enough to trust my 
love to make you happy? I will 
work for you with all the energies 
of my soul and body. I will love 
you as no woman was ever loved 
before. Pearl, answer me—” 

But Pearl could not answer, only 
trembled and blushed, and turned 
away shrinkingly. 

“Then I may write; I may ask 
you for my wife—my own.” 

Raoul forgot the doctor and 
Marianne, and all the world except 
themselves two. He stole his arm 
round Pearl; she felt his breath 
upon her cheek. 

“ Eh, bien, mam’selle, M. le Doc- 
teur dit,” cried out Marianne, 
emerging from the window ; and the 
lovers started asunder as if they 
had received a slight electric 
shock. 

Captain Darvallon stood up and 
coolly advanced to meet the doc- 
tor, while Marianne finished her 
communication to mam’selle and 
then departed. 

“We had better be going now,” 
said the medical man. “ This 
naughty young lady has made me 
late for a consultation. I shall be 
severely scolded by three of my 
confréres.” 

And with a friendly good-by to 
Pearl he hurried away, and Cap- 
tain Darvallon followed him. Just 
as they were on the stairs Raoul 
discovered that he had forgotten 
his gloves in the drawing-room, 
and he ran back to fetch them. 
Pearl was standing at the window, 
waiting to see him pass. 
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“ Your gloves ?” And she turned 
to look for them. 

“Here they are!” he said. 
“Pearl, ma fiancée, ma femme—” 
He opened his arms and caught her 
to him, and held her in a close em- 
brace. “ Youkissed Léopold; give 
me back that kiss.” 

Pearl hid her face in his breast; 
but he forced it round and look- 
ed pitilessly down at the burning 
cheeks. 

“ How dared you do it, up to my 
very face! Weren’t you afraid I 
should murder him on the spot ?” 

“T was afraid he would murder 
you,” said Pearl; “but you won’t 
fight now, will you?” And, her shy- 
ness banished by a return of terror, 
she looked up at him, her eyes full 
of beseeching, terrified love. 

“T fear I must—” 

“O Raoul!” 

“T must indeed. It is my duty 
to kill him to get back that kiss, 
unless you give it to me.” 

Whether they compromised it, 
or that Pearl surrendered, I cannot 
tell; but he gave her his solemn 
promise that he would not kill 
Captain Léopold. 


No wonder Pearl was ill next 
day. Percy Danvers arrived to 
find her in bed, the doctor in alarm, 
no one near her, no one within 
reach whose presence in the sick- 
room would have been of any use 
or comfort. Mme. Mére was to 
have returned that day or the next, 
but the chances were she would de- 
lay a few days longer, and neither 
Marianne nor Pierre had thought 
of telegraphing. Percy had come 
straight to the Rue du Bac before 
going to the house of mourning, to 
which he had been summoned, and 
this was the news that met him. 

“You had better let her know 
that I am come, at any rate,” he 
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said to Marianne, who was loud in 
self-commiseration about the cfou- 
vantable \oad of responsibility that 
had fallen upon her. “ Her mind 
will be more at rest when she hears 
that I am come; but I will tele- 
graph to Mme. Léopold. Give me 
her address.” 

He was in the act of writing 
the telegram when Darvallon came 
in. 

“T sent one this morning to 
Gardanvalle,” said Raoul; “ you 
may be sure some one will be here 
to-day. I also telegraphed yester- 
day to Mme. de Kerbec. She is 
away in Germany; but it is right 
that she should know, in case she 
wishes to come and can arrive in 
time.” 

“And what about writing to 
them at the Hollow?” said Percy. 
“TI suppose her father ought to 
come over, ought he not ?” 

“Can he come? I saw Léopold 
this morning, and he tells me the | 
boys are ill with small-pox; if it 
were not for this we should of} 
course send a despatch to the colo- 
nel immediately.” 

Danvers corrected this version 
of events at the Hollow. Colonel 
Redacre could quite well come, as 
far as the boys were concerned ; 
but something had happened which 
called him back at the last mo- 
ment, just as he was starting to at- 
tend the funeral. No one as yet 
knew what this was; but nothing 
short of his wife’s death or danger- 
ous illness need prevent his coming, 
if Pearl’s condition made his pre- 
sence necessary. But would he be 
of any use? It was the mother 
who was wanted; and poor Mrs. 
Redacre had had so much fatigue 
and anxiety these last few weeks 
that it seemed cruel to make this 
fresh demand on her strength, if it 
could possibly be avoided. They 
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agreed to wait till the doctor came, 
and to be guided by his advice. 

“ Meantime I want to have a little 
conversation with you,” said Raoul. 
“ Shall we stay here, or take a turn 
in the garden ?” : 

“We shall be freer out of doors,” 
said Percy ; they had been talking 
in low tones, because of the proxi- 
mity of the sick-room. 

The two gentlemen took their 
hats and went down to the cool, 
untidy garden. 

Percy Danvers was about the 
last man to sympathize with such 
a love-story as Darvallon had to 
tell, with the violent breach of 
worldly law and wisdom that both 
parties concerned displayed in it; 
but there were fine chords in his 
nature, and these were stirred by 
the nobleness which it revealed. 
Since they loved one another, and 
were mad enough to fly in the face 


of Heaven by marrying on an in- 
come barely fit to keep a gentle- 
man in cigars, by all means let 


them do it. It was one of those 
deeds uf desperate daring which 
the gods are said to admire; and, if 
so, they would prosper it. Dar- 
vallon himself was a first-rate fel- 
low; Percy could not resist the 
contagion of his chivalrous passion. 
His love was so pure, so manly, so 
grandly scornful of material impos- 
sibilities; it swept away obstacles 
like dust; it burned up every im- 
pediment as the flame burns pa- 
per; with that one glorious word, 
“nous nous aimons,” he cast 
every mountain into the sea, and 
was absolutely unable to under- 
stand Percy’s wonder at the feat. 
“T can’t for the life of me see 
how you are going to make it 
square,” said the man of the world, 
when Raoul had poured out his 
soul and unrolled the splendid 
programme of the future; “ but if I 
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can be of any use in making her 
father see it you may trust me to 
do my best. She’s a girl worth 
making a fight for. But, my dear 
fellow, just think a minute: do you 
know how much it takes to dress a 
woman nowadays ?” 

“ How much ?” 

“How should I know! I am 
going to find it out one of these 
days; but I tell you what, I don’t 
believe your pay would keep her in 
bonnets.” 

“ Not your wife’s; but mine?” 

“By Jove! How you do come 
Don Magnifico over a fellow! [ 
suppose your wife will wear petti- 
coats and bonnets like other peo- 
ple’s ; they may not be so smart nor 
so many of them, but they will 
cost pots of money. And then it’s 
all very fine to come swelling it 
over Polly in that way; the two 
sisters have been brought up to- 
gether, they have the same tastes 
and habits, and one knows no 
more about patching and cheese- 
paring than the other. Some girls 
are brought up to wear cotton 
gowns, and that sort of thing; but 
not these girls. I tell you Pearl 
won't know how to manage a bit; 
poverty is all very well in poetry, but 
in practice its the most deucedly 
disagreeable thing under heaven. 
Fancy Pearl Redacre mending 
your socks and sewing buttons on 
your shirts!” 

“Man of little faith! Je vous 
dis qu’elle m’aime!” said Raoul, 
laughing and shaking Daivers vio- 
lently by the shoulders. 

What was the use of talking to 
a lunatic who met every argument 
with the same unanswerable an- 
swer, “ Je l’aime; elle m’aime ; nous 
nous aimons”? who could do 
nothing but conjugate the verb 
aimer in all its moods and tenses? 
Most hopeless ! 
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“Go your way,” said Percy ; “you 
are the most hopeless case I ever 
met in my life. And the worst of it 
is, the madness is catching, for 
here am I ready to aid: and abet 
you in carrying it out to the bitter 
end. Halloo! I hear a carriage. 
That will be the doctor.” 

They walked quickly into the 
house to meet him. He was with 
Pearl by the time they reached the 
drawing-room. 

They had not long to wait be- 
fore he came out. 

“T would not telegraph,” he 
said in answer to their inquiry. 
“TI see no need to do that, espe- 
cially as her mother is not very 
strong; a telegram is always a 
shock. Write and tell her it is ad- 
visable that she should come over 
as soon as she can. Say we are 
taking every care of her daughter, 
but it is not well for the poor child 
to be without some relative near 
her. It is bad for the morale.” 

“Then you are not uneasy, doc- 
tor?” said Darvallon. 

“ No, I am not uneasy, but I want 
some one to come and look after 
the morale while I am doing my 
part. It is all on the nerves; there 
is nothing else the matter so far.” 

So far. But there was no saying 
what might follow on this collapse 
of the nerves, coming on a frame 
already severely tried. 

The two young men sat in coun- 
cil after the doctor had taken his 
departure, and they decided to 
wait till the afternoon train should 
have arrived from Gardanvalle. If 
it brought Mme. Mére back there 
was no need tohurry Mrs. Redacre 
over. Raoul was to go to the sta- 
tion to meet the train, which was 
due at 3.30, and if there was no 
Mme, Mére he would write to the 
Hollow. Meantime he and Percy 
left the house together and drove 


on to the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
There were many things to be done 
there which Percy understood 
nothing about, so Darvallon’s help 
and interference were invaluable. 
He took all the trouble, all the 
painful details, off the Englishman’s 
hands; he wrote out the faire-part 
letters and saw that nothing was 
forgotten. The funeral ought to 
have taken place the following day, 
according to the French law; but 
Darvallon applied to the authori- 
ties for a day’s delay, so as to allow 
of absent friends arriving—and 
everybody was absent just now, as 
Pearl said. Danvers had telegraph- 
ed to his aunt’s lawyer before he 
left London, and he expected him 
to appear at any moment. 

“Of course she made her will 
and left everything in order?” said 
Darvallon. - 

“TI hope so,” replied Danvers’; 
“but really I should not be sur- 
prised if there turned out to be no 
will.” 

“‘She was a most unlikely person 
to neglect making one,” observed 
Darvallon. 

“People always do the most un- 
likely things about their will : either 
they make it and hide it away and 
lose it, or they don’t sign it, or 
they leave their money to the wrong 
people—to the people, that is, who 
don’t expect to get anything.” 

“Your aunt was too just to let 
caprice actuate her in anything, 
especially in a matter of this 
kind.” 

“Oh! as to that, we English 
have very independent notions 
about what we do with our money,” 
said Percy. “And my aunt, as you 
know, was the very type of inde- 
pendence; she did exactly what 
she liked all her life, and I dare say 
she has done what she liked with 
her money. And as far as I am 
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concerned, whatever she did with 
it will be well done.” 

“But you are her natural heir, 
and you were always good friends ?” 
said Darvallon, whose French mind 
was unable to contemplate the pos- 
sibility which Danvers alluded to 
so coolly. 

“Excellent friends; but that 
would be no reason for her leaving 
me her money. I have enough of 
my own to live on—though it will 
be a tight fit for two—besides being 
heir to my uncle. I should not be 
surprised if my aunt hasn’t left me 
a penny.” 

“T should be greatly surprised, 
I confess.” 

“What do you bet?” 

“ Nothing,” said Darvallon, rather 
shocked at such a proposal under 
the circumstances ; but Percy made 
it quite innocently, prompted by 
the life-long, second-nature habit 


of referring a disputed point to this 


simple test of a bet. Darvallon 
drove off to the railway station at 
the appointed hour, and, to his 
great relief, the first head he saw 
protruded from a window was Mme. 
Mére’s. She was thankful to have 
him to meet her, and, leaving the 
maid behind to see to the luggage, 
she drove straight off with him to 
the Rue du Bac. On the way he 
contrived to make her hear the 
story of his engagement, and noth- 
ing could exceed the dear old 
lady’s satisfaction. She was fond 
of Pearl, and Darvallon was loved 
and respected by them all; but, over 
and above all this, their marriage 
made an end of the difficulty about 
Léon, and vindicated Mme. Mére’s 
character for vigilance, sagacity, 
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and all the virtues proper to a 
duenna, in the eyes of Mme. Léo- 
pold. 

“ But, mon cher capitaine, what 
will you both live on? Ce sera la 
faim épousant la soif,” she observ- 
ed, when the first burst of femi- 
nine enthusiasm had subsided and 
the instinct of the Frenchwoman 
thrust the practical realities of life 
back upon her. 

“ She does not mind,” said Raoul, 
laughing ; “ but it won’t be as bad 
as that, chére madame. I am pro- 
mised an excellent appointment on 
the foreign military mission—to 
go and drill the sultan’s troops— 
and that will make us as rich as 
Jews.” 

“But it will only be for a few 
years? What will you do when 
the time is out ?” 

“I shall get another appoint- 
ment. And by the time that is 
out—well, they must make me mar- 
shal of France, I suppose.” 

“Téte folle! Who would ever 
have believed it?’ said the old 
lady, looking at him with wonder- 
ing but complacent incredulity. 

They reached the Rue du Bac, 
and Raoul went up with her to 
hear the latest news about Pearl. 
Marianne announced that she had 
fallen asleep, and this was an ex- 
cellent sign. 

After a consultation of all three 
it was settled that no letter should 
be written to Mrs. Redacre by that 
post; they would wait and see how 
Pearl was after this long sleep. 
Raoul was to come back at seven 
to dine with Mme. Mére, and to 
bring Percy Danvers with him, if 
he was to be found in time. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


TWO WILLS AND TWO WEDDINGS, 


Tue funeral was over, and the 
few relations and friends who had 
come from a distance to attend it 
were assembled, in that blue draw- 
ing-room that we know, to hear the 
will read. Sir Archibald Danvers 
had been prevented by a violent 
attack of gout from paying the last 
tribute of respect to his sister; so 
Percy, who had taken the lead as 
chief mourner, now represented 
him as head of the family. Mr. 
Kingspring had come over with 
Mr. Splint, the lawyer. Colonel 


Redacre, who was still in London, 
was on the point of starting with 
them when he received a despatch 
from his wife calling him home 
immediately. The cause of this 
sudden summons will be explained 
after the reading of Mrs. Mont- 


eagle’s will. Raoul Darvallon was 
present to hear it, greatly against 
his inclination; but Danvers had 
made such a point of his being 
there that it was impossible to 
refuse. 

“You are as good as one of the 
family already. I shall feel it un- 
kind if you don’t stay,” Percy said 
when they were returning from the 
service, so Darvallon reluctantly 
yielded. 

The opening of a will is a dis- 
mal ceremony; everything con- 
nected with it is mournful, depress- 
ing, the reverse of comic; and yet 
there is no incident in human life 
which so often produces a chap- 
ter of high human comedy. The 
breaking of the seal of the dead 
man’s last testament is often the 
breaking of the seals of all the 
hearts around him and the reveal- 
ing of the secrets thereof—pitiable 
secrets: low, sordid motives hid 


beneath a show of disinterested af- 
fection ; dead loves turned to vin- 
dictive hate; jealous spites care- 
fully concealed under a mask of 
cringing sycophancy; mean, ran- 
corous grudgings patiently held in 
check with a view to this day’s re- 
ward. And nowthe day has come, 
the seal is broken, the stone is 
rolled away from the whited sepul- 
chre, and all the ugly dead things 
come up and show themselves, to 
the great surprise of many. 

The group assembled in Mrs. 
Monteagle’s drawing-room pre- 
sented only a mild edition of these 
painful and shameful comedies. 
There was a certain hungry ex- 
pectation amongst the few relatives 
present; but none of them were 
near enough of kin to justify strong 
hopes, or grievous disappointment 
if the testatrix had overlooked 
them. Danvers, of course, did not 
count. He was the heir, and it 
was assumed that his aunt had left 
him the bulk of her fortune, as 
well as the plate and jewels, which 
were of considerable value. Percy 
had said that he did not expect 
anything of the kind, and when he 
said it he meant it. He had seen 
so many extraordinary surprises 
befall people who had been waiting 
for dead men’s shoes that he had 
sworn never to let himself expect 
anything from anybody, except 
what the law ensured their leaving 
to him. And yet—and yet, as 
the moment approached, he could 
not conceal from himself that he 
was growing nervous, that expec- 
tation was high within him, and 
that the suspense was becoming 
painful. 

“She hasn’t left me a penny; I 
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bet you anything she hasn’t, and I 
don’t care a rap,” he had said to 
Mr. Kingspring the evening before ; 
and he was mortified to find how 
much he did care, now that the 
sentence was about to be delivered. 
“ Everybody is present?” said 
Mr. Splint, looking up from the 
table; and then he proceeded to 
read the contents of the will. 
There were pensions to her ser- 
vants and legacies to some few 
relations, bequests to several char- 
ities, the largest being one thou- 
sand pounds to the Blind Hospital ; 
the jewels and plate, the pictures 
and furniture, she bequeathed to 
her nephew, Percy Danvers, to- 
gether with the bulk of her pro- 
perty, which. amounted to the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds when 
all the foregoing charges had been 
paid off. This will was dated 
three years back; but there was 
a codicil which bore the date of 
By 


June 20, not six weeks ago. 
this the testatrix bequeathed the 
sum of one thousand pounds to 
her old friend Mr. Kingspring, and 


to Miss Margaret Redacre the 
sum of twelve thousand pounds, 
thus leaving Percy a residue of 
two thousand. There was a gen- 
eral movement through the room, 
a murmur of surprise, and every 
eye turned to Percy. He was 
sitting with his back to the light, 
his hands between his knees, and 
still bent down in the attitude of 
quiet attention which he had main- 
tained while the will was being 
read. He changed color percepti- 
bly at the reading of the codicil, 
but made not the slightest sign of 
surprise or discontent. 

When the lawyer laid down the 
document, as a sign that the cere- 
mony was over, Percy stood up 
and said : 

“As my aunt 


thought fit to 
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change her will, I am as satisfied 
with her disposal of the money as 
I could be, seeing it has not been 
left to myself. Kingspring, I am 
glad she thought of you; she was 
always fond of you. I wonder she 
didn’t think of leaving something 
to Colonel Redacre.” 

“She did enough in leaving 
twelve thousand pounds to his 
daughter,” observed a cousin who 
had been left five hundred. 

“Itis the most unjust, the most 
absurd will I ever heard in my 
life,” said another, who had been 
left a thousand. “If I were you, 
Danvers, I should dispute it. It is 
clearly a case of undue influence. 
Your aunt could not have been of 
sound mind when she added that 
codicil. I should dispute it.” 

“You will allow me to be judge 
in my own affairs,” said Danvers 
stiffly, drawing up his handsome 
figure to itsfull height. “ My aunt 
was of sound mind to the last day 
of her life. She had a great affec- 
tion for every member of Colonel 
Redacre’s family, but particularly 
for his eldest daughter. I am 
quite satisfied to abide by her 
wishes. The will, moreover, is a 
perfectly valid instrument, and any 
attempt to dispute it would, I pre- 
sume, be perfectly useless ?” 

“ Perfectly, I should say,” replied 
the lawyer, to whom this last re- 
mark was addressed, not for in- 
formation, but with a view to si- 
lence the discontented parties and 
put an end to further discussion. 

Captain Darvallon was not suf- 
ficiently fluent in English to follow 
the technical wording of the will, 
read out in the sing-song, profes- 
sional tone of the lawyer, but he 
had heard Pearl’s name, and gath- 
ered that money had been left to 
her, and that the family were dis- 
pleased ; he understood, moreover, 
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by what Percy had just said, that 
there was an intention of going to 
law about it. 

“I want to speak to you,” he said, 
touching Danvers on the shoulder. 

“Come in here,” said Danvers; 
and they went into the dining- 
room. 

Darvallon asked for a clear ex- 
planation of what had happened. 

“What! She has defrauded you 
of your lawful rights, and left three 
hundred thousand francs to Pearl? 
Is that what I am to understand ?” 
said Darvallon, whose first feeling 
was one of shocked surprise at an 
act of gross injustice to the family. 

“Don’t use hard words about 
my aunt, or else I shall have to go to 
law with you,” said Danvers, whose 
better instincts were once more in 
the ascendant, his passing vexation 
having been shamed away by the 
covetousness of his disappointed re- 
lations. “ My aunt hasdefrauded no 
one ;she had aclear right todo what 
she chose with her property. Try 
and get that English dogma into 
your French head.” 

“But it is a crying injustice! 
Don’t tell me any one has aright 
—a moral right at any rate—to 
leave their money out of their family. 
Justice is the same everywhere, 
though law may differ.” 

“What are you driving at? 
What do you want to prove ?” said 
Danvers. “That my aunt was an 
unprincipled woman, or that she 
was mad, as her grateful legatees 
would make out ?” 

“I want to prove nothing; but 
as Pearl’s affianced husband I have 
a right to an opinion in the matter. 
If Pearl were here, or in a state to 
learn what has happened, both you 
and I know what she would do. 
In her absence and in her name 
I may speak for her—privately, of 
<course—to you, mon cher.” 


“Well ?” said Danvers. 

“Well, you don’t suppose she 
will accept this money? You don’t 
suspect either of us of doing any- 
thing so unjust as to take advantage 
of the kindness of Mrs. Monteagle, 
of her—her—”’ 

“ Herinsanity? That’s what you 
want to say,is itnot? Don’t say it. 
I’d rather any day lose the money 
than have it believed that my aunt 
died imbecile or mad. She has 
left a good bit of money to Pearl, 
and nobody deserved it better. 
Be thankful to your stars or to 
Providence, and let me hear no 
more nonsense about this.”’ 

“Mon cher, it is impossible,” 
persisted Raoul. “Pearl never 
would consent to take the money ; 
she is too honorable, too high-prin- 
cipled. I can’t interfere further in 
the matter; but I protest in her 
name against this legacy, and I am 
certain she will bear me out in re- 
fusing to accept it.” 

“ Darvallon,” said Danvers, very 
coolly, “I found out yesterday that 
you were mad, both yourself and 
Pearl ; but if you persist in playing 
the fool in this fashion I’ll call a 
conseil de famille (is that the 
word ?) and have you both locked 
up as a pair of dangerous lunatics! 
Upon my soul I will!” 

“ You mean her to take this enor- 
mous sum of money that she has 
no right to whatever?” 

“She is the only person alive who 
has any right toit. Why, man, what 
are you going to do with an English 
wife, if your French crotchets are 
so thick that you can’t see right 
from wrong when you are amongst 
us? Don’t be an ass; I can’t 
stand a brother-in-law who is an 
ass.” 

He was turning away with this 
complimentary remark when Raoul, 
yielding to the natural impulse of 
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a Frenchman under the circum- 
stances, took him by the hand and 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

They found everybody gone, ex- 
cept Mr. Kingspring and the law- 
yer, when they returned tothe draw- 
ing-room. ‘There were many de- 
tails yet to be settled, arrangements 
to be made about the house and its 
contents, and Darvallon and Mr. 
Kingspring were useful in advis- 
ing and directing the two uniniti- 
ated Englishmen. The servants, 
however, were trustworthy and in- 
telligent, and the practical carry- 
ing out of all that remained to be 
done might safely be left to them. 

“We had better go to Mme. 
Léopold’s now,” said Danvers, “and 
tell her about Pearl’s inheritance. 
She will be glad to hear it.” 

He and Darvallon went out to- 
gether and walked across the river 
to the Rue du Bac. Mr. King- 
spring and the lawyer returned to 
their hotels; both were leaving by 
that night’s mail. Mme. Mére was 
thrown into great excitement by 
the wonderful tidings. 

“Why, she will be a small heir- 
ess! Mon cher capitaine, I con- 
gratulate you heartily!” cried the 
old lady. “ What a pity the dear 
child cannot know of it at once! 
It would help to console her forthe 
loss of her kind friend, though, in 
one sense, it will deepen her regret. 
Who would have thought of it? 
But we are making wonderful dis- 
coveries these times; are we not, 
monsieur?” she added to Percy, 
with a knowing little nod at Rawul. 
“Who would ever have suspected 
him of being such a téte folle, with 
his quiet airs of superiority and 
sense ¢” 

“Madame, there is a proverb in 
our country which says that smooth 
waters run deep,” said Percy; but 
it took a great deal of roaring in 
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his doubtful French to convey the 
point to Mme. Mére. 

The doctor came in while they 
were talking, and reported so well 
of his patient that Danvers express- 
ed it as his private opinion that she 
was not ill at all, and only wanted 
change of air to be as strong as a 
young bird. 

“I cannot myself understand 
the turn the case has taken,” re- 
marked the medical man, who be- 
gan to suspect there was some 
more potent agency at work than 
his drugs. “Considering the state 
mademoiselle was in when she re- 
ceived this sudden shock, I should 
at least have expected an attack of 
brain fever; but the morale is sur- 
prisingly remonté, and there are 
none of the feverish symptoms I 
looked for.” 

“ Doctor, I am sorry you should 
be disappointed,” said Mme. Mére 
playfully; “but the morale, as you 
say, is a wonderful physician. It 
plays tricks sometimes that discon- 
cert the faculty; does it not?” 

The two young men were laugh- 
ing, and the doctor, naturally con- 
cluding that Mr. Danvers was the 
guilty person, looked at him with a 
countenance full of sly humor. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “if you 
possess the secret of these tricks of 
which we poor practitioners are the 
victims, I congratulate you, and I 
extend to you my personal forgive- 
ness.” 

“ Monsieur le Docteur, I am deep- 
ly sensible of your generosity,” re- 
plied Percy, bowing low with his 
hand upon his heart. 

And so, amidst the laughter and 
general content, the medical man 
took his leave. 

“You both dine with me, of 
course,” said Mme. Mére; “but 
don’t lose your time here till then. 
You have probably something to 
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do, and it wants a couple of hours 
yet to dinner-time.” 

Darvallon chose to stay; but 
Percy went back to write some let- 
ters. He found several awaiting 
him at the hotel, amongst them 
one from Polly: 


“ WYNMERE PARK. 


‘* Dearest Percy: I have only just 
time to scribble one line to tell you what 
has happened. I am so excited about it 
all that I hardly know where to begin. 
But I must begin at the beginning, and 
tell you why mamma called papa home 
so suddenly when he was starting off 
with you to poor Mrs. Monteagle’s fune- 
ral. I am so sorry about her! Pearl 
was so fond of her, too, and she was so 
kind to Pearl! Well, there has been a 
fire at the Hollow, and it is a miracle 
that the place was not burnt to the 
ground. It has been the luckiest thing 
that ever happened. I mean the fire. 
It broke out on the Wednesday night in 
the boys’ room, which is over the dining- 
room. Fortunately the boys were here; 
Lady Wynmere had insisted on their 
coming over while the Hollow was being 
cleaned and fumigated. It was the 
fumigation that brought about the catas- 
trophe—I mean the good luck. They 
had lighted a charcoal fire in a pan, and 
poured aromatic stuff over it, and left it 
in the room to smoke away all night—it 
was Mrs. Mills’ idea, bless her for it !— 
and about two in the morning the nurse 
—one had remained to rest herself for a 
few days, and was sleeping in our rdbm 
—was awoke by a strong smell of burn- 
ing. She got up, and went out to look, 
and the boys’ room was full of smoke; 
and when she opened the door the 
flames burstout. Fortunately there was 
nothing to catch fire quickly except a 
sheet that Mrs. Mills laid on the floor 
under the pan, or else the whole house 
would have caught the flames and we 
should never have found it. She rushed 
out and rang the great bell, and called 
to Jacob Mills ; and soon the lodge peo- 
ple at the Park heard the noise and woke 
up the servants here, and they all flew to 
help, and we got up and hurried out. 
Jacob behaved like a fire-brigade—so 
clever and energetic—it was wonderful ! 
If it had not been for him I believe the 
dining-room would have been complete- 
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ly burnt down, and we never should 
have found it.” 


“What the deuce is she driving 
at?” exclaimed Percy, out of pa- 
tience with the long puzzle; but 
there was nothing for it but to go 
on to the end and possess his soul 
in peace as well as he could. 


“There was so little to feed the flames 
in the boys’ room, and the water being 
close at hand—thanks to the dear old 
dean, who carried the pipes up-stairs— 
and the people were so quick and help- 
ful, that the fire was got under before it 
spread beyond those two rooms. But 
now I have to tell you the wonderful 
thing that has come of the accident! 
Dear Percy, you can fancy how happy 
we are, and what a blessing it will be to 
dear papa, and the boys, and all of us. 
You know the dining-room and drawing- 
room werefhung with crimson paper. 
It was a fancy of the good old dean’s to 
have all the rooms he occupied hung 
like that ; they were done fresh only six 
months or so before his death, poor man! 
Well, the fire heated the wall of the 
dining-room on the north side—opposite 
the fire-place, you know—so dreadfully 
that all the paper blisterei and curled 
off, and, lo and behold! underneath it 
we discovered a large cupboard ; it was 
locked, but we found a key that opened 
it, and what do you think we found in it? 
The box in which the dean had put his 
will! We telegraphed for papa, and 
papa telegraphed for Mr. Jervis, who 
came down at once and opened the will, 
and we found that -the kind old dean 
had left us everything. You can fancy 
what a joy it was. Mamma nearly faint- 
ed. Ican hardly believe yet that it is 
true. It seems too much happiness 
coming all together. I mean to be very 
good. I will write to Pearl to-day, if I 
can make time ; but you can’t think how 
much I have to do, writing letters for 
mamma and looking after the boys, who 
are just well enough to be up to every 
sort of mischief and imprudence if they 
are not watched like babies. Dear, dar- 
ling Pearl! Percy, if you don’t love her 
and make a good brother to her I will 
bring you into the divorce court for 
cruelty and incompatibility of temper. 
I will tell you all about it some day, and 
you will see what an angel Pearl is. 
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Go at once and tell her the news, and 

give her a kiss from me. And bring her 

home the moment you can get away, and 

you may flirt with her as much as you 

can on the way. Come back quickly to 
‘* Potty.” 





Then came a postscript : 


“TI forgot to tell you that the dean left 


thirty thousand pounds, all to papa for 


his life, and then to be divided equally 
between us, except five thousand pounds 
which he bequeathed to Pearl, to be 
handed over to her on her marriage or 
her twenty-first birthday. I am so glad 
about this !” 


“ By Jove! Darvallon is in luck,” 
was Percy’s exclamation; and then 
he added to himself: “I don’t 
grudge it to him; fortune favors 
the brave, and he is not half a bad 
fellow.” 

The news was received with 
hearty rejoicings by Mme. Mére 
and Raoul. Percy said nothing 
about the five thousand pounds to 
Pearl; he left that for her to an- 
nounce herself. 


Mme. Léopold arrived from Gar- 
danvalle two days later, and chim- 
ed in with her congratulations on 
the turn of the wheel for her old 
friends at the Hollow. She was 
perfectly sincere in saying that she 
rejoiced at their good fortune, and 
that she knew no one who better 
deserved to be happy than they 
did, every one of them. But her 
tenderest sympathies were for 
Pearl. 

“You know, ma mére, I always 
loved and admired the dear child,” 
she said, “and if other things 
had fitted in I should have opened 
my arms gladly to her as a daugh- 
ter ; but whatever my faults are, no 
one will ever accuse me of being a 
bad mother, of sacrificing the real 
interests of my children to my own 
feelings or to any other considera- 
tion. Pearl will bless me some day 
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for having thwarted her wishes as 
regards Léon. And so will he, 
though he can’t own that now.” 

“Ma chére Sophie, if you will 
persist in that delusion I can’t 
help it,” said Mme. Mére. “But 
she never had any wishes concern- 
ing notre petit, except that he 
would leave her alone; she never 
would have married him under any 
circumstances ; she has been attach- 
ed to Raoul Darvallon almost from 
the first days of their acquain- 
tance.” 

“We won’t discuss that, ma 
mére,” replied Sophie, with her 
bland smile. “Iam very glad that 
she cares now for Darvallon, and I 
am sure he will make her an excel- 
lent husband; but don’t try to 
persuade me that you believe, any 
more than I do, that la petite 
would have taken him if she could 
have got my son.” 

“If! Why, Léon would marry 
her this minute, if she chose to take 
him! He is crazed about her. 
I ought to know it; I have suffered 
enough with his despair and vexa- 
tion, pauvre petit! But Pearl never 


liked him.” 
“Ma mére! You can’t say that 
tome!” And Mme. Léopold held 


up her hand and shrugged her 
shoulders with a smile of fond in- 
credulity. 

“Then why on earth did she so 
positively refuse him?” demanded 
Mme. Mére, losing patience. 

“ Ah! mon Dieu, why? She isa 
girl of spirit; she felt that her posi- 
tion would have been too humiliat- 
ing, coming into the family without 
apenny. But things have righted 
themselves, so we need not discuss 
what might have happened if they had 
not. I had a letter from Blanche 
this morning; she is coming up to 
town to-morrow or next day. The 
old marquise is very ill.” 
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“They say her son’s marriage 
has been a great blow to her; if 
she dies they will say it has killed 
her,” observed Mme. Mére. 

“ They may say what they please. 
She is a narrow-minded old bigote, 
who always tried to mar her son’s 
prospects, putting her own preju- 
dices before his happiness. I have 
no sympathy with such egotism 
and stupidity. A mother’s first 
duty is to sacrifice herself for her 
children.” 

Mme. Mére made no comment 
on this remark of her daughter, 
but said good-morning and return- 
ed home to look after Pearl. 

Pearl had rallied so wonderfully 
during the last few days that the 
doctor thought she might under- 
take the journey to England by the 
end of the week. But Pearl. her- 
self was in no hurry to go. The 
interval of rest was very soothing 
here in deserted Paris, with the hot 
young August sun beating down 
on the ragged garden and stream- 
ing in through every slit and crevice 
in the closed persiennes. Then 
there was the afternoon drive in 
the Bois, with Raoul sitting oppo- 
site, the sleepy horse snailing 
through the black shadows, the 
silver lake gliding on, the waterfall 
splashing and gurgling in the heat, 
wafting its cool breath to them in 
the shade, while they ate ices and 
listened to the murmurous hum 
of the boughs overhead. Was it 
real? Were they floating down some 
river in Dreamland, with music 
echoing from beneath the water? 
Was it real, this wonderful life of 
joy, so full of promise fulfilled, of 
richer promise telling of the day 
when soon, like blended rivers 
“that take in a broader heaven,” 
her life and Raoul’s would make one, 
with no more fear of separation, of 
mistrust, of possible misunderstand- 


ing? She heard from Percy the 
story of the fire, of the two wills 
that had turned her into an heiress, 
and it all sounded like the closing 
chapter of the fairy-tale she had 
been reading these last few days. 
The fairy herself was gone; but this 
must needs have been, for there is no 
happiness on earth without a flaw. 

Mme. Mére was very kind, and 
put many obstacles in the way of 
her departure ; but the day had to 
be named at last. Mrs. Redacre 
was coming over to fetch the fairy’s 
godchild home, and Percy and 
Raoul were going to attend upon 
them both—a pair of loyal knights 
in the suite of their ladies. 

The morning before they left 
Blanche de Cholcourt walked in, 
trailing her cool silk skirts with 
the airy majesty of a grande dame 
as she was. 

“ Ah! ma chere,” she exclaimed, 
opening wide her arms and folding 
Pearl in a sisterly embrace, “ you 
have given me a cruel disappoint- 
ment. I made so sure we were 
going to be sisters! But never 
mind. I forgive you, because you 
are happy. I should have been 
miserable if you had made a mar- 
tage de raison. But that you 
would never have done. And 
now you and Polly will come and 
pay me a visit at Cholcourt ; will 
you not? How nice it will be to 
meet, we three friends, with the 
husbands of our choice! Ah! 
chere amie, how one pities people 
who marry for anything but affec- 
tion.” 


It was a joyous home-coming— 
such a one as Pearl had never 
dreamed of. Cousin Bob, and the 
colonel, and the boys, and Fritz 
fresh from the tub, with a tail as 
big as three, were at the station to 
meet the travellers. 
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It was a hot summer’s day, but 
the country was as green as in 
spring-time, and the birds woke up 
and sang a welcome to them all as 
they wended up the hill, some on 
foot, some in Lady Wynmere’s open 
carriage. 

Pearl gave a cry of delight when 
the Hollow came in view, nestling 
into the green pillow of the woods 
like a bird hiding itself from the 
white blaze of the sunshine. 

“How gay the masses of white 
roses look!” she cried. 

“Yes,” said Polly. “Don’t they 
look as if they were shaking with 
laughter?” 

And so they did, tossing and 
bobbing all over the veranda, and 
scattering their. petals on the lawn 
as the breeze shook them in one 
of those tender peals with which 
mother Nature loves to celebrate 
her joys. 

“ Mother,” said Polly that night, 
when Mrs. Redacre went to give 
them a last kiss in their room, “ I 
have had a secret on my heart ever 
since the dean died, and I want 
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to tell it to you now. Mother, 
Pearl is an angel !” 

“My child, we found that secret 
out long ago,” said the mother ten- 
derly. 

Pearl tried to silence Polly, but 
it was no use; she had resolved to 
speak, and Pearl knew that it was 
best so. Through tears and bitter 
self-upbraidings, intermingled with 
words of passionate love for Pearl, 
she told her story—the letter writ- 
ten in self-willed defiance of her 
sister’s warning, and the terrible 
result which she believed it had 
led to; her own remorse and Pearl’s 
generous silence as to the cause of 
their ruin and misery. 

They all three wept together, 
and it was late when the mother 
left them and went to rest, happier 
than she had expected ever to be 
again in this world. 

Before the white roses had done 
laughing there were two weddings 
at the Hollow, and the silver-footed 
chimes rang out from the village 
church and drowned the silent 
laughter of the roses. 


THE END." 
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MAGUELONE. 


A WALK of two leagues south of 
Montpellier across stagnant marsh- 
es that border a dull lagoon brings 
you to a desolate isle on the sea- 
coast connected with the mainland 
by acauseway. There is nothing 
here to bespeak the enchanting 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea as 
we, far away, imagine them, cover- 
ed with silvery olives and fragrant 
groves of the orange and citron. 
The coast here is anything but 
luxuriant or joyous. You could 
not imagine this barren isle ever 
enlivened by the song and the 
dance, and the softer pleasures of 
life. No one here ever sacrificed 
to the Graces. No Venus ever 
rose on this joyless shore, fresh and 
dewy, from the foaming sea. No 
laughing Winds would blow her to 
this flowerless island. If Pan ever 
piped among yonder tall reeds, 
only the wild waves danced to the 
music. The very Hours, in flitting 
by, must have always slackened 
their speed to a graver march. 
The inexorable Fates, or the stern- 
er Virtues, have always reigned 
here. Only those driven by re- 
morseless destiny, or who despise 
the softnesses of life, would dwell in 
such a place. The arid soil yields 
only ashort, scanty herbage. Here 
and there are some tufts of sam- 
phire. And there are a few stunt- 
ed trees bent by the fierce Cers 
which the ancients sought to pro- 
pitiate by their altars. Landward 
the eye rests on nothing but pale 
sands, black pools, and reedy 
swamps, which, though not so stern 
and threatening as the rough coasts 
of the north, are inexpressibly 
dreary and monotonous. In the 


distance can be seen the mountains 
of Cévennes, sometimes whitened 
by the snow. At the south the 
sea, often wild with storms, is 
the only perspective. There is 
nothing to break the outline of 
the low, flat isle but the gray walls 
of what at first looks like a dis- 
mantled fortress, but in reality is 
a half-ruined church of the twelfth 
century, which only adds to the 
sadness of the landscape. It is as 
strange to come upon so imposing 
an edifice in this deserted isle as to 
find the melancholy church of St. 
Apollinare among the marshes of 
Ravenna. This is all that remains 
of the old Civitas Magalonensium— 
the ecclesiastical city of Mague- 
lone—once an episcopal see, and a 
port of considerable importance 
when Montpellier was only a ham- 
let, but is now remembered among 
the willes mortes—the many extinct 
places on the shores of this storied 
sea. 

Who would think it? Coming 
from fair Montpellier, throned on 
a gentle hill, surrounded by a smil- 
ing country covered with vines, 
olives, and wheat-fields, who would 
think that Maguelone, sitting wid- 
owed, desolate, and ruined on the 
sea-shore amid a few poor trees 
shrinking from the blast, with no- 
thing left of her glory but this old 
basilica beaten by the winds and 
waves of so many centuries, could 
be the foster-mother of so fair a 
child? But soit is. Fifteen hun- 
dred years ago the island of Ma- 
guelone was peopled and fortified, 
and for ages enjoyed a considerable 
maritime réleon the Gulf of Lyons. 
In its soil is mingled the dust of 
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Phoceans, Greeks, Romans, Visi- 
goths, Saracens, and Gauls. Chris- 
tian bishops and canons, barons, 
knights, and serfs, all lie in this 
spot once blessed by the vicar of 
Christ as a burial-place of special 
sanctity and grace. For five hun- 
dred years it was occupied by men 
who gave themselves up to devo- 
tion, study, and the exercise of 
a charity only to be found in the 
annals of monasticism. Some sup- 
pose Maguelone to be the ancient 
Mesua spoken of by Pomponius 
Mela. How early it became a see 
is not positively known, but in a 
letter written by the bishops of the 
province to Pope Leo the Great in 
451 is the name of A®therius Epis- 
copus Magalonensis, and there are 
some who go so far as to say the 
first bishop was commissioned by 
the very apostles, and that the 
name of Maguelone is derived 
from Mary of Magdala, whose le- 
gend is so dear to Provence. At 
all events it was inhabited at an 
early age by refugees. When 
Gaul was overrun by the barbari- 
ans of the north it became dense- 
ly populated. The people of the 
interior fled to the sea-coast be- 
fore the Vandals and Huns, just 
as those on the shore escaped 
inland when the coast was in- 
vaded by the Saracens. As Ven- 
ice rose to be a place of safety 
among the lagoons of the Adriatic 
coast for those who fled before the 
fury of Attila, so Maguelone serv- 
ed as a refuge to the people of 
Narbonnese Gaul. Those who es- 
caped from the Arian Visigoths 
were of course fervent Catholics. 
Here on the coast they could hold 
free communication with Rome, 
and the see became of importance. 
Maguelone was already a city when 
Wamba, King of the Goths, came 
by sea to besiege it in the sixth 
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century, but not strong enough to 
resist his attack. The episcopal 
chair was then occupied by Bishop 
Gumild, who is mentioned in histo- 
ry as joining Duke Paul in the re- 
volt against King Wamba. But a 
worse enemy was at hand. The 
Saracens, at that time masters of 
Spain, were desirous of obtaining 
a foothold on this coast, and Ma- 
guelone was a convenient post from 
which communication could be 
held with Spain, Africa, and the 
Balearic Isles. They took the isl- 
and, enlarged the harbor for their 
fleets, made it a centre of trade 
on the Mediterranean and a place 
from which to ravage all Occitania. 
Hence it acquired the name of the 
Portus Sarracenorum, by which it 
was so long known. To escape 
slavery and death among the 
Moors the clergy and most of the 
people took refuge at Sextantio, or 
Substantion, on the Domitian Way, 
near the village of Montpellier. 
But vengeance awaited the Sara- 
cens. Charles Martel, determined 
to root them out of the land, not 
only swept them into the sea but 
razed Maguelone to the ground, 
that they might not re-occupy it. 
The cathedral alone was left stand- 
ing. For more than three hundred 
years the island remained a mere 
heap of ruins, and the church a 
shelter for corsairs and sea-birds. 
All this time the bishops of Ma- 
guelone and the attendant clergy 
remained at Substantion. The 
number of people who also took 
refuge in that vicinity gave the 
first start to Montpellier. New 
churches became necessary. One 
of them was built on the ruins of 
an ancient temple of Vesta to en- 
shrine a revered Madonna brought 
by the refugees, that afterwards be- 
came famous under the name of 
the Magestat antigua de Nostra 
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Dama de Taoulas, or Notre Dame 
des Tables, so called from the nu- 
merous tables set up by the bank- 
ers and money-changers in the vi- 
cinity of the church. The counts 
of Maguelone contributed largely 
to the construction of this edifice, 
and it was ‘consecrated by Bishop 
Ricuin about the year 817. Notre 
Dame des Tables became, as we 
shall see, the most popular place of 
devotion in this region, and the 
Magestat antigua is to this day one 
of the glories of Montpellier. 
Meanwhile the bishops of Ma- 
guelone did not wholly forget their 
deserted isle and the church bereft 
of its pastors, and about the middle 
of the eleventh century Arnaud I., 
one of the greatest of them, resolv- 
ed to restore it and make it once 
more the episcopal residence. He 
obtained the sanction of Pope 
John XIX., who issued a bull of 
indulgences to all who would aid 
in rebuilding the place. The walls 
were restored and flanked with 
towers. An immense levée, divid- 
ed by a series of bridges, was built 
across the lagoon, connecting it 
with Villeneuve on the inland 
shore. The old grau* by which 
the Saracens entered the harbor 
was closed, and a new one opened 
that could be more easily defend- 
ed. A college of canons was at- 
tached to the cathedral after its 
restoration, and from that time the 
island remained under the exclu- 
sive control of the bishop and 
chapter. It was, in fact, under 
them that Maguelone played its 
chief réle. Bishop Arnaud, after 
accomplishing his design, went on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and, dying at Villeneuve on his re- 
turn, was buried in the cathedral 
of Maguelone, of which he was 


* A road or passage from the sea to the lagoon— 
derived from gradus. . 


considered the second founder— 
sedes pater et auctor, according to 
the inscription on his tomb. This 
restoration of the see took place in 
1037. 


The old counts of Maguelone, 
said to be descended on the female 
side from the Goths, likewise re- 
moved to Substantion. At least 
Count Aigulf, father of St. Bene- 
dict of Aniane, lived there, as well 
as his two successors. At a later 
period they took the name of 
Counts of Melgueil, from the castle 
in which they finally established 
themselves. They seemed to reign 
like independent sovereigns, coin- 
ing money, waging war, and ruling 
over their vassals. To this family 
belonged St. Fulcran, Bishop of 
Lodéve. It was his two sisters 
who gave the bishops of Maguelone 
the fiefs of Montpellier and Mont- 
pelliéret, which contributed so 
much to the importance of these 
prelates. They ceded them after- 
wards to the Guillems of Montpel- 
lier, but reserved certain rights, 
especially over the churches. The 
counts of Melgueil were uniformly 
generous to the church. They not 
only gave up all their claims to 
Maguelone, but sold the lagoon to 
the bishop and canons for the fish- 
eries, sO important to a religious 
community with numerous days of 
abstinence. Nor was this all. 
Count Peter de Melgueil made 
himself a vassal of the church by 
resigning the suzeraineté of his do- 
mains to the Holy See, declaring 
that he and his successors would 
henceforth hold them as a fief by 
the annual payment of an onza of 
gold. This was not an uncommon 
thing in those days. About the 
same time Raymond Bérenger II. 
of Barcelona made over his patri- 
monial estates, particularly the city 
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of Tarragona, to the Holy See, 
promising to hold them as its vas- 
sal by the annual payment of twen- 
ty-five libras in silver. 

The memory of Count Peter de 
Melgueil was always held iff great 
veneration by the church of Ma- 
guelone on account of his generosity, 
as well as this act of devotion to 
the Holy See, and he is believed 
to be the hero of the medizval 
romance of Pierre de Provence et la 
belle Maguelone, once so popular in 
Southern France, written by Ber- 
nard de Tréviés, a canon of this 

‘cathedral in the twelfth century. 
“Who can deny the truth of the 
history of Peter of Provence and 
the fair Magalona,” says Don Quix- 
ote, “since to this very day is to 
be seen in the king’s armory the peg 
wherewith he steered the wooden 
horse upon which he rode through 
the air ?” * 

This romance is supposed to be 
typical of the count’s love for the 
church of Maguelone. Petrarch is 
said to have retouched it in the 
flush of life, and perhaps made it 
more romantic than the old canon 
intended. ‘The original disappear- 
ed in the fifteenth century, and it 
is only known now by a poor trans- 
lation; but there is a strange satis- 
faction in reading it, such as it is, 
among the ruins of this deserted 
isle where Count Peter himself was 
buried, trying to imagine one’s self 


“* Sitting by the shores of old romance.” 


One of Count Peter’s sons, Pons, 
succeeded St. Hugo as abbot of 
Cluny. He was the god-son of 
Pope Pascal II., who placed him 


* It will be remembered that Don Quixote sup- 
posed himself on this very horse when he and San- 
cho Panza made their journey through the air to 
disenchant the Countess Trifaldi and her twelve 
afflicted duennas. This horse, Clavileno by name, 

was the workmanship of the sage Merlin, who lent 
it to the valiant Peter of Provence that he might 
carry off the Belle Maguelone. 
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early in life under the care of 
St. Hugo. Count Peter’s sister 
Judith, after the death of her hus- 
band, Robert II. of Auvergne, also 
consecrated herself to God in a 
monastery near Grenoble. 

Pope Urban II. came to visit his 
new domains in 1096, on his way 
from Toulouse, where he had been 
to consecrate the church of St. 
Sernin and bless the banners of the 
Crusaders. He arrived at Mague- 
lone the 28th of July, and had 
an interview with the Countess 
Almodis, sister of the powerful 
Raymond de Saint-Gilles (who had 
just taken the cross at Toulouse), 
and widow of Peter de Melgueil. 
The pope extolled the devotion of 
her husband, whom he styled 
“ Bone memoria comes” —the count 
of pious memory. The following 
day—that of SS. Peter and Paul, 
the patronal festival of the cathe- 
dral of Maguelone—Pope Urban 
preached to an immense crowd with 
the archbishops of Pisa and Tarra- 
gona, and the bishops of Segni, 
Albano, Nimes, and Maguelone, 
around him. Among the nobility 
present were Raymond II., the 
young Count of Melgueil, and Guil- 
lem V., lord of Montpellier. The 
pope afterwards solemnly blessed 
the whole island, and accorded in- 
dulgences to all who should be 
buried hereon. 

Count Raymond II. of Melgieil, 
afterwards resuming some of the 
rights his father had renounced in 
favor of the church of Maguelone, 
was excommunicated by Bishop 
Godefrid, who at once set out for 
Rome. Raymond hurried after 
him with an escort of knights to beg 
the pope to remove the sentence. 
The affair was tried before the 
pope, and the count, convicted of 
having violated his father’s will (to 
which he had given consent), re- 
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newed his homage to the Holy See, 
promising to desist henceforth 
from all illegitimate claims. He 
afterwards made a pilgrimage to 
Santiago, and then took the cross 
for the Holy Land with his cou- 
sin Bertrand, Count of Toulouse. 
Bishop Godefrid also went to the 
East and never returned to Mague- 
lone. He died at the castle of 
Mons Peregrino, which Count Ray- 
mond IV. of Toulouse and Guillem 
V. of Montpellier had recently built 
near Tripoli, in Syria. 

Pope Gelasius II. came to Mague- 
lone in 1118, and remained a fort- 
night, when, falling ill, he was 
transported to the castle of Mel- 
gueil till ableto pursue his journey. 
He died two months after at Cluny. 
Abbot Suger thus alludes to the 
condition in which the pope found 
the island—a valuable testimony in 
spite of its brevity: “ He landed at 
a small island on the sea-shore, 
fortified on account of its being ex- 
posed to the incursions of the Sara- 
cens, and solely under the control 
of the bishop and clergy—a rare 
family of uncommon excellence, 
leading a retired life and despising 
the world.” 

Bishop Galtier then occupied the 
see. By virtue of a bull from 
Urban II. he had been elected by 
the canons of Maguelone from their 
college. He is described in the 
old Maguelonaise Chronicle as : 

“*Doctus et astutus, percomis, clarus, acutus, 

Magnus consilio, magnus et eloquio, 


Corpore sincerus, et religione severus, 
Impatiens sceleris, compatiens miseris.” 


He repaired the cathedral, built 
the tower of the Holy Sepulchre, a 
refectory for the canons, and a 
dormitory with two rows of cells 
divided by a corridor. He more- 
Over gave vestments and sacred 
vessels to the church. He used to 
sign himself Magalonensis Ecclesia 


servus et episcopus—servant and bi- 
shop of the church of Maguelone— 
but he was only a servant with re- 
spect to his subordinates. When 
Guillem V., lord of Montpellier, in 
order to raise money for his ex- 
pedition to the Holy Land, made 
some encroachments on the rights 
of his neighbors, particularly the 
bishop of Maguelone, his suzerain, 
Bishop Galtier defended the rights 
of the church with so much ability 
and tact as to secure Guillem’s 
confidence and friendship. The 
bishop also reconciled him to Ber- 
nard IV. of Melgueil, and cemented 
the peace by marrying his daughter 
Guillemette to the count. The 
bride had seven thousand sols of 
Melgorian money for her dowry— 
about two thousand dollars, but 
four or five times as much if we 
consider the relative commercial 
value of money in 1128, The acts 
relating to this marriage are in 
rhyme, and very curious. They 
begin thus: 


** Cum Dei sapientia 
Mundo daret primordia, 
Cosmique necessaria 
Jam perfecisset omnia, 
Virum creavit, omnibus 
Quem pretulit terrestribus, 
Et his donavit muneribus, 
Ut de coste visceribus 
Sociam suis usibus 
Mereretur ylaribus. 

** Proinde, dilectissima, 
Mihi amantissima, 
Ego Bernardus, Mergoriensium comes, 
Dono tibi, Guillelme, 
Alias uxori mee, 
In sponsalio tuo 
Castrum de Balasuco,” etc. 


This Count Bernard IV. was the 
grandson of Peter de Melgueil, and 
had been brought up under the 
tutelage of the Countess Almodis, 
who was still alive. He had the 
sterling qualities of his ancestor. 
At one time, however, he assumed 
some rights over the lagoon, but 
afterwards renounced them, promis- 
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ing to defend them against all at- 
tacks, and, by way of reparation, to 
furnish the canons of Maguelone 
an excellent repast every year on 
the festival of the Assumption. 
He was a benefactor to the 
churches in his domains; among 
others, to that of St. Jacques de 
Melgueil, one of whose former 
clergy was about to receive the 
tiara under the name of Adrian IV. 
When Count Bernard’s end drew 
near, desirous of dying under the 
monastic vows—not an uncommon 
thing in the ages of faith—he re- 
ceived the religious habit from the 
prior of St. Chaffre in Velay, and 
ordered himself to be buried among 
his new brethren, to whom he be- 
queathed five thousand sols, be- 
sides an annual rent of one hun- 
dred and twenty more. 

In 1130 Pope Innocent II. came 
to Maguelone, where he was receiv- 
ed by Bishop Raymond I. and Guil- 
lem VI. of Montpellier, who escort- 
ed him to the abbey of Saint-Gilles. 
He afterwards recognized this at- 
tention by taking Guillem’s fief 
under his protection and proclaim- 
ing him the special knight of St. 
Peter—specialem B. Petri militem. 
Guillem was particularly devout to 
Our Lady, and built the votive 
chapel of Notre Dame du Palais 
adjoining his own castle, and had 
it consecrated by Bishop Raymond. 
Successive popes conferred great 
privileges on it. In 1162 Alexan- 
der III. exempted it from all inter- 
dict, so thatthe Holy Sacrifice could 
always be celebrated therein. It 
had so great a number of relics 
that it became known as the Sainte 
Chapelle of Montpellier. Louis 
XII. gives it this name in a docu- 
ment of r510. Don, Jayme el Con- 
quistador established a college of 
canons there for the daily celebra- 
tion of the divine office. 
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Guillem VI. first distinguished 
himself on the battle-fields: of Pal- 
estine. Later in life he covered 
himself with new glory in the Span- 
ish crusade against the Moors. He 
became the guardian of Beatrix, 
the only child of Bernard IV. of 
Melgueil, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to Bérenger Raymond of Pro- 
vence. Her daughter Ermessinde 
married Raymond VI. of Toulouse, 
which made him, as we shall see, 
afterwards claim the domains of 
Melgueil. 

Guillem VI., at length feeling the 
emptiness of all human glory, em- 
braced the monastic life in the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Grand-Selve, near 
Toulouse, leaving his son an un- 
usual example of piety and valor. 

Raymond I., at this time bishop 
of Maguelone, did not neglect the 
improvement of the holy isle. He 
built a chapter-house, a tower for 
the kitchen, a large cistern for gen- 
eral use, a lavatory in the cloister, 
and a new high altar in the cathe- 
dral. Behind this altar was the 
episcopal chair, according to the 
custom of ancient times. He also 
gave books, vestments, and rich 
ornaments to the church, built a 
wall around the public cemetery, 
and erected the Domum Molendi, 
which contained lodgings for the 
lay brothers and stables for the 
horses of guests. 

In the year 1162 Pope Alexan- 
der III., constrained by the Empe- 
ror Frederick Barbarossa to leave 
Italy, landed at Maguelone on 
Wednesday of Holy Week, and 
while here consecrated the new 
high altar in honor of SS. Peter 
and Paul. Jean de Montlaur L., 
who was then bishop, accompanied 
him to Montpellier. The pope was 
clothed in pontifical robes and 
mounted on a white palfrey. Guil- 
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forth a mile to meet him with many 
barons and armed men, and served 
him as esquire. The pope remain- 
ed three months at Montpellier as 
his guest, and while there held a 
council. 

Guillem VII. was a chivalric 
knight and an able ruler. In ad- 
vance of his age, he renounced 
what were then considered the 
rights of shipwrecks on the coast. 
He distinguished himself against 
the Moors in Spain, and maintain- 
ed the rights of Pope Alexander 
III. in spite of the offers of Frede- 
rick Barbarossa to induce him to 
betray the pope into his hands when 
he re-embarked for Italy three 
years after. The pope did not for- 
get this, and not only granted him 
many religious-privileges, but oblig- 
ed the Genoese to cease infesting 
his shores. It was at Maguelone 
Alexander embarked. The small 
vessel he sailed in was attacked by 
the Ghibellines of Pisa, and he was 
obliged to put back and await the 
arrival of the Sicilian galleys, 
which enabled him to regain his 
dominions. After his return to 
Rome he wrote a letter to the 
canons of Maguelone expressing 
his gratitude for their hospitality : 

“ Alexander, bishop and servant 
of the servants of God, to our be- 
loved sons, the provost and canons 
of Maguelone, health and apostol- 
ic benediction. 

“The extraordinary devotion and 
generosity you have constantly 
manifested towards the Roman 
Church and to us from the begin- 
ning of our pontificate, and especial- 
ly after the misfortune that forced 
us to take shelter anew among you, 
is always present to our mind, as 
well as the recollection of your fer- 
vent lives and the purity of your 
faith. Therefore, cherishing you 
with the singular affection merited 
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by all who are consecrated to God 
and devoted to us, we wish not only 
to express our sense of your merits, 
but to promote the prosperity of 
your church. 

“You are too interested in our 
success not to rejoice at the happy 
results wrought by divine grace 
through your prayers and the piety 
of the faithful everywhere. We ar- 
rived safely at port after many dan- 
gers, not only from the sea but the 
snares that had been laid for us, 
and entered Rome the ninth of the 
kalends of December, at the urgent 
prayer of the senators, nobles, 
clergy, and people. We doubt if 
any of our predecessors were ever 
received with more honor and re- 
spect, or more peacefully. After a 
welcome repose of seven days at 
the palace of the Lateran we sol- 
emnly proceeded with an immense 
procession to the church of St. 
Peter, where, thanks to divine 
grace, we were magnificently re- 
ceived. We have, therefore, every 
reason to hope that God will soon 
bestow on us and his church the 
desirable benefits of peace. 

“ As for us personally, we cannot 
thank you too warmly for the libe- 
ral attentions lavished on us at a 
time they were so much needed. 
We earnestly desire to make you 
some return as soon as circumstan- 
ces permit, and will endeavor, ac- 
cording to the obligations of our 
state, to testify our gratitude by 
covering you and your church 
with our protection, as well as the 
rights with which you have been 
invested. 

“Given at the Lateran, the se- 
cond of the nones of December.” 

Jean de Montlaur, at this time 
the bishop of Maguelone, belonged 
to a proud family distinguished for 
the valor of its knights. One of 


them accompanied Raymond de 

















Saint-Gilles in the first Crusade. 
There is something chivalric in the 
device the bishop himself assumed : 
“ Labora sicut miles Christi.” He 
kept up the state of a grand sei- 
gneur, and had his esquires, cou- 
riers, and a great train, for which 
he seems to have been reproved by 
Alexander III. He appears, how- 
ever, to have won the confidence 
of his flock. He made peace be- 
tween the Count of Melgueil and 
Guillem VII. of Montpellier, and 
the latter by his will left him guar- 
dian of the young Guillem VIII. 
and the administrator of his estates. 

Guillem VIII. proved to be one 
of the boldest barons of the south, 
and, faithful to the religious tradi- 
tions of his family, became the de- 
fender of the church against the 
Albigenses. But his daughter Ma- 
ria married Pedro II. of Aragon, 
who unfortunately allied himself 
with Raymond VI. of Toulouse and 
was killed in the glorious battle of 
Muret. 

These old lords of Montpellier 
had become powerful in proportion 
to the increase of their capital, and 
their piety equalled their valor. 
They placed Montpellier under the 
protection of Notre Dame des 
Tables, and the city arms bore her 
image with the legend : 


“Virgo Mater Deum ora, 
Ut nos juvet omni hora.”’ 


It was under them that this 
ancient sanctuary acquired fresh 
celebrity. In times of public dan- 
ger the consuls came here to lay 
the keys of the city at the feet of 
Our Lady and confide its destinies 
to her care. They founded a daily 
Mass at her altar for its prosperity, 
with a special collect for the wel- 
fare of the inhabitants.* In the 


* Ut populum Montispessulanum sub Beatissime 
Dei genetricis Mari tutela, quondam a suo domino 
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time of a great plague they had a 
wax taper made, long enough to 
extend around the walls of the city, 
and, after it was blessed, rolled it 
on a cylinder and bore it to the 
church of Notre Dame des Tables, 
where it burned night and day, and 
in proportion as it was consumed 
the plague was stayed. When the 
pestilence reappeared thirty years 
after they had a gigantic candle 
made, a finger in diameter, and 
thrice the circuit of the city in 
length, which was likewise burned 
at Our Lady’s altar. A perpetual 
light called the Raisench was kept 
here from time immemorial, main- 
tained by the contributions of the 
faithful. A gentleman named Mi- 
chael Teinturier, in bequeathing a 
sum for this purpose in 1485, said 
the care of this sacred light had 
been in his family for two hundred 
years, and he conjured his descen- 
dants to be always ready to make 
up any deficiency in the sum requi- 
site for its support, that it might 
continue to burn for ever. So great 
was the confidence of the public in 
the protection of Notre Dame des 
Tables that there were more than a 
hundred foundations for perpetual 
services in her church. The old 
knights came here to make their 
vigil and be armed. The faculties 
of theology, medicine, and civil law 
here received the doctor’s cap and 
took their oaths. Nine popes visit- 
ed this church, and numerous kings 
and princes. Under its shadow 
the glorious St. Roch was born, in 
a house that almost touched it. 
Sir Louis de Sancerre,* one of the 
great marshals of France, founded 
herein the chapel of St. Sauveur 
temporali commissum, ipsius Virginis meritis et pre- 
cibus, in sancta et concordi unitate custodias, in 
consiliis dirigas, et continua tuitione defendas. 


* This great knight was so devout to the Blessed 
Mother of God that, according to Sir John Frois- 


~sart, his very battle-cry was: “‘Our Lady for San- 


cerre !” 
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out of gratitude for his recovery 
from an alarming illness. Here 
Don Jayme of Aragon was brought 
as soon as he was born, to be offer- 
ed to Our Lady, and all his life it 
was his favorite sanctuary. When 
he fell seriously ill at Montpellier 
he had himself transported to this 
church that he might pray, and, be- 
ing suddenly healed, he presented 
it with a votive picture to com- 
memorate the event. Jean de 
Montlaur II., Bishop of Maguelone, 
established the Féte des Miracles 
in thanksgiving for the numberless 
cures wrought here. It was cele- 
brated on the 31st of August, and 
in connection with it was a solemn 
novena in which all the guilds of 
Montpellier took part. On the 
eve the vestibule of the church 
was illuminated, and the pdélissiers, 
or fur-dealers, opened the festival 
with music and the singing of 
hymns till a late hour. This was 
called making the joyous volade, or 
vigil. The next day the pébriers, or 
grocers, came in procession, and in 
another direction the consuls ap- 
peared with minstrels and a vast 
train. On the first of September 
all who had the keys and guardian- 
ship of the principal gates, towers, 
and fortresses of the city, those who 
presided over the interests of com- 
merce, and all the subordinates of 
the consulate, made a procession 
through the city with lights and 
music. The Magestat antiqua was 
devoutly borne under a canopy by 
a confraternity specially consecrat- 
ed to the service of Our Lady, and 
the streets through which they 
passed were brilliantly illuminated. 
There was a particular office for 
this great festival, which the peo- 
ple all joined in singing. And 
the sail-makers, silk-workers, lin- 
en-drapers, cambiadours or money- 
changers, butchers, etc., all had 
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their part in the novena. These 
guilds presented a magnificent rere- 
dos.of pure silver for the altar of 
the Madonna, on which was repre- 
sented in bold relief the coronation 
of the Virgin surrounded by saints 
—a work of immense value. 

The church of Notre Dame des 
Tables, founded by the ancient 
bishops of Maguelone, endowed by 
the counts of Melgueil, and favored 
by the lords of Montpellier, was 
ruined by the Huguenots of the 
sixteenth century, and again by the 
revolutionists of the eighteenth; 
but the antique Magestat was sav- 
ed, and no one should visit Mont- 
pellier without going to honor it in 
the ancient chapel of the Jesuits, 
where it is now preserved, 

But to return to the counts of 
Melgueil. The male line being 
extinct, Raymond VI. of Toulouse 
laid claim to their domains on the 
part of his wife, Ermessinde, grand- 
daughter of Count Bernard IV. 
In 1209 he thought it advisable to 
beg Pope Innocent III. to receive 
his homage as Count of Melgueil. 
This would be obtaining the papal 
sanction to his pretensions, though 
he thereby acknowledged himself a 
vassal of the Holy See and gave 
the pope a right to proceed against 
him in case of disloyalty. The 
pope did not see fit, however, to 
accept his homage. When Count 
Raymond received absolution at 
Saint-Gilles for his crimes, he con- 
sented, among other things, to re- 
nounce his rights to the Comté of 
Melgueil should he ever violate his 


oath of fidelity. Having broken it 


afterwards in the most flagrant 
manner, his vast estates were con- 
fiscated, and Pope Innocent, at the 
petition of the nobles and people, 
who formally declared themselves 
subjects of the Roman pontiff, took 
possession of Melgueil, and in 1215 
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made it a fief of the bishops of 
Maguelone, who henceforth bore 
the title of the counts of Melgueil, 
or at least till the end of the eight- 
eenth century. But this was not 
without repeated attempts on the 
part of the French monarchy to 
dispossess them. The domains of 
the Count of Toulouse having re- 
verted to the crown, even Queen 
Blanche and Louis IX. were per- 
suaded they had a right to Mel- 
gueil. But such was St. Louis’ 
faith in the justice of the Holy See 
that he took the pope himself as 
arbiter. Clement IV. then occu- 
pied the chair of St. Peter. He 
was noted for his knowledge of 
civil law. He was, moreover, a na- 
tive of Saint-Gilles, and had been 
archbishop of Narbonne. He 
therefore knew everything concern- 
ing the south of France and the 
affair in question. His reply is 
still extant, dated September 16, 
1266, and contains an outline of 
the whole case, showing that Mel- 
gueil lawfully belonged to the 
church of Maguelone. 

About the same time Clement 
IV. made a very curious and grave 
accusation against the bishop of 
Maguelone (Bérenger de Fredo). 
He reproaches him for “ outraging 
the King of Glory” by coining 
money cum titulo Mahometi—with 
the ensigns of the false prophet. 
“In vain can you entrench your- 
self behind custom as an excuse 
for your fault,” says he to the 
bishop. “Instead of justifying 
yourself, you would only incrimi- 
nate your predecessors, for such a 
custom would be a proof of cor- 
ruption. If it is a love of gain that 
has given rise to it or perpetuates 
it, such speculation only serves to 
lessen the consideration due the 
episcopal dignity, and we would not 
tolerate it even in a mere cleric.” 


The bishop of Agde was also re- 
proved by Pope Clement fo: the 
same fault. St. Louis, too, re- 
proached Alphonse II., Count of 
Toulouse, about the same time, for 
allowing money to be struck in the 
territory of Venaissin with a legend 
giving Mohammed the title of 
“Prophet of God.” Similar money 
was likewise struck by King Jayme 
I. of Aragon. 

This was the money called millars 
—a fraction of the silver bezant— 
struck for commercial purposes, a 
trade being kept up all along the 
coast with the East, and even with 
the Moors, in spite of the wars in 
Spain. This money disappeared 
rapidly after it fell under the con- 
demnation of Clement IV. 

Philippe le Bel harassed the 
bishops of Maguelone in his time, 
hoping to induce them to renounce 
their hold on the domains of Mel- 
gueil;- but they appealed to the 
popes, who, after they took up their 
residence at Avignon, could more 
easily afford them protection. Boni- 
face VIII. and John XXII. both 
checked the royal pretensions. It 
was not till the religious wars of 
the sixteenth century gave the 
King of France authority over the 
whole country that the bishops 
were left with the mere title and a 
remnant of their fief. During those 
disastrous wars the ancient cas- 
tle of Melgueil, though of great 
strength, was destroyed. The pre- 
sent chateau is of the seventeenth 
century, with a remnant of the old 
walls encrusted here and there. 


Nothing concerning the island 
of Maguelone is more interesting 
than the glimpse of ecclesiastical 
life here during the twelfth arid 
thirteenth centuries as revealed by 
the Statutes of the collegiate corps, 
a copy of which on parchment, dated 
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August 26, 1333, is still preserv- 
ed in the archives of the depart- 
ment of Hérault. They are full of 
details concerning the habits of 
the canons, and are well worth 
studying as a picture of medizval 
times, but we can only glance at 
them here and there. 

The religious community of 
Maguelone constituted a little re- 
public, the bishop being chosen by 
vote from its members—/rimus 
inter pares—a privilege accorded 
by Pope Urban II. It was com- 
posed of the regular canons who 
follow the rule of St. Augustine. 
There were over sixty who had a 
voice in the elections. Besides 
these there were many lay brothers, 
and also donati, or *laymen who 
gave themselves, and sometimes 
their property, to the community, 
that they might participate in the 
religious privileges of the house—a 
kind of devotion perpetuated in 
the diocese as late as the eighteenth 
century. They occupied a group 
of buildings surrounded by forti- 
fied walls that were pierced by 
several gateways defended by rave- 
lins—the principal one by a draw- 
bridge. These could only be en- 
tered at stated times, and the 
canons who were detained from 
home till a late hour were obliged 
to remain in an outer house till 
morning. Besides the residence of 
the bishop and canons, the walls 
enclosed the cathedral and adjoin- 
ing cloister. This group of build- 
ings constituted a regular fortress 
with every means of defence. There 
was a tower in front of the church, 
on which sentinels kept watch day 
and night, and announced the 
hours with a trumpet. Their lodg- 
ings were also on the top, which 
was reached by a ladder, and there 
was a cord with a basket at the 
end for the purpose of sending up 


their rations. The cathedral itself 
was one of the best-fortified church- 
es on the coast. The walls were 
of enormous thickness, in order to 
support the roof, which was flat 
and paved with stones so that en- 
gines of war could be set up for 
the defence of the island. This 
roof was surrounded by battlements, 
and between the immense buttress- 
es were machicolations. The win- 
dows were deep, narrow, and few 
in number. Everything was stern, 
massive, and military, as if in honor 
of the God of Battles. The choir 
of the canons was an upper gallery 
at the west end of the church, 
where they could see everything, 
and yet not be seen themselves. 
The Blessed Sacrament, or, as it 
was called in the Statutes, “the 
Body of Christ,” was suspended 
for safety above the high altar. It 
was the custom in ancient times 
to preserve the sacred species in 
this way in a gold or silver vessel 
in the form of a dove or tower, or 
in a shrine-like coffer artistically 
wrought. Incense of a superior 
quality was burned in a silver 
censer at the altars of Our Lady 
and St. Peter, and on the latter 
were kept chasse-mouches of pea- 
cocks’ feathers, likewise an ancient 
custom, and doubly necessary here 
on account of the numerous flies. 
The pavement in winter was cov- 
ered with straw. At Christmas 
time it was strewn with myrtle and 
rosemary. At Easter the walls 
were decorated with laurel, and the 
pavement was strewn with laurel 
and reeds. The latter alone were 
used on St. Pancras’ day. There 
was a great affluence here on cer- 
tain festivals, particularly the Par- 
don of SS. Peter and Paul. Four 
canons were annually chosen to 
receive the guests on this-great oc- 
casion and supply their wants. 
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Outside the enclosure were the 
dwellings of the dependants and 
the church of St. Blaise. The 
latter was appropriated to what 
was called “the family ”"—that is, 
those in the employ of the canons, 
such as the boatmen, fishermen, 
masons, shoemakers, tailors, bakers, 
cooks, scullions, etc. This church 
was always to be kept suitably or- 
namented. A lamp was to burn 
there day and night, and it was 
provided with torches for the ele- 
vation of the Body of Christ at the 
daily Mass of the chaplain. Here 
the dead were deposited if brought 
too late to be carried into the 
cathedral. No excommunicated 
person was employed on the island, 
and every one was obliged to ob- 
serve rigorously the fasts of the 
church. There were four men at 
the bakery, where all the bread 
consumed on the island was pre- 
pared, and there were mills to 
grind the wheat. Three gardeners 
were employed in summer and two 
in winter. The tailor and shoe- 
maker had each an assistant. A 
barber was in attendance to shave 
and bleed, another man to bind 
and repair books, and a scribe to 
copy. The number of men em- 
ployed by the canons must have 
been very great, for the island was 
the ecclesiastical centre of the dio- 
cese, vast numbers were brought 
here for burial, a crowd of poor 
people came daily to solicit alms, 
and the transportation of provi- 
sions, and the neighboring harbor, 
all caused a constant flux and re- 
flux that required numberless ser- 
vants. 

The bridge connecting Mague- 
lone with Villeneuve was the ob- 
ject of constant supervision, as it 
was the only way of communicat- 
ing with the interior except by 
water. Sometimes, however, the 
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winds were so violent as to make 
crossing the bridge perilous, and 
there were barks on the island to 
convey provisions and take people 
across at such times, and bring the 
dead to be buried. 

The canons owned nearly all the 
shore as far as Cette, besides nu- 
merous lJands and livings in the in- 
terior. These were, in part, re- 
mains of the ancient fiefs given by 
the sisters of St. Fulcran, and 
partly acquired by inheritance. 
Pope Gregory IX. enumerates them 
in a brief from Perugia in July, 
1288. They consisted of the isles 
of Isclion and Fleix, towers and 
mills on the Lez and Mosson, the 
hills of Montseau and St. Bausille, 
the forest of Aresquier (where the 
canons obtained their wood), the 
castles of Lattes, Maureillan, and 
La Moisson, lands, vineyards, pas- 
tures, and meadows around Ville- 
neuve, the villas of Lauret, St. 
Brés, and St. Sauveur, the Mas of 
Londres with its Baume or cave, 
and about thirty churches in the 
diocese (including Notre Dame des 
Tables), with many glebes and 
other dependencies from which the 
canons received tithes. 

The major canons had generally 
some Office apart from the service 
of the choir. The chanoine ouvrier 
attended to the repairs of the 
buildings. The fontanier superin- 
tended the bridges. And there 
were the infirmarian, librarian, and 
auménier—then literally the alms- 
giver. The provost was at the 
head of temporal affairs and exer- 
cised the duties of a magistrate. 
They had a magnificent library for 
those days. In it Alban Thorer, 
or Torinus, discovered the treatise 
of Apicius, De Re culinaria, in the 
sixteenth century; but this by no 
means proves the canons to have 
been epicures, though they seem to 
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have had all the comforts of life. 
The Statutes say their bread was 
always to be of pure wheat well 
bolted and sifted, without any mix- 
ture of barley or other substance 
to affect the color andsavor. This 
bread, however, was not only given 
to the canons but to the servants 
and all who received hospitality, 
whether Jew or Saracen. The 
cellérier was forbidden to open a 
new cask of wine for the household 
except in presence of the claustral 
prior. In the refectory there were 
benches or stools around the tables, 
a pulpit with a cushion for the 
clerk who read during meals, a 
brasier in the centre, chandeliers 
of wrought iron, shelves for dishes, 
a mortar to pound salt and spices, 
towels on the walls, a lead pipe to 
carry off slops, and fans to drive 
away flies, so numerous on this 
coast. When the bishop ate in the 
refectory alighted candle was set 
before him. 

At Christmas there was high 
cheer. At dinner there was good 
wine, pain de Miséricorde of Lammas 
wheat, salt meat, beef with sauce 
piquante, rabbits, pancakes with 
sugar (five for each person, and 
more if he wished), cheese, wafers 
with nectar, all in abundance for 
the guests as well as the canons. 
At supper they had ham, cheese, 
and fruit—that is, each one had an 
apple, half a pear, two dates, be- 
sides figs, nuts, filberts, with nectar 
and wafers. 

There were also generous re- 
pasts at Easter, Whitsunday, St. 
Augustine’s day, and the feast of 
the provost. On the Sundays and 
Fridays of Advent and Lent twen- 
ty figs apiece were given to the 
canons, served on a large brass 
platter, and on other days nuts 
and filberts. 

In the course of the year there 
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were several Miséricordes. These 
were, strictly speaking, services for 
the dead for which funds had been 
left, providing, moreover, a repast 
for the celebrants; and the term in 
a secondary sense was given to the 
unusual supplies at the table. On 
St. Agnes’ day there was a Miséri- 
corde for the soul of Guillaume 
Gaucelm, on which occasion the 
cook was provided with six sheep, 
six goats, and two hams. (We 
must not forget the immense num- 
ber of retainers to consume them.) 
In the month of March there were 
two Miséricordes, one of which 
was for the soul of Dame Ermes- 
sinde, who had given the canons the 
castle of Puéchabon, on which oc- 
casion a similar supply of “ funeral 
baked meats ” was furnished forth, 
but not coldly. 

The personal habits of the canons, 
who for the most part belonged to 
the noblesse, is indicated by the 
numerous lavatories, the injunc- 
tions as to cleanliness, and the 
order to keep the herbage that 
grew in the pathways and cemetery 
always cut, that their robes might 
not be soiled when they walked 
out. ‘Their outer garment was 
always to be long. They could 
wear no robes or shoes that were 
green or red.. They must have no 
gilded spurs or bridles; no hawks 
or falcons for hunting or to carry 
on their wrists. They were not to 
lend money at usury. Each canon 
had a bedstead of polished wood, 
with three mattresses, two feather 
pillows, two good coverlets, and 
the necessary linen. And there 
was a mattress in the choir for the 
little canons to sleep on, if they 
were overpowered during the noc- 
turnal offices—an almost maternal 
provision for those of tender years 
consecrated to a religious life after 
the manner of the times. Lanterns 
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made of parchment, or skin, were 
also furnished them. 

The canons of Maguelone have 
not escaped the accusation of be- 
coming relaxed in their discipline, 
but only one grave charge has 
been brought against them, and of 
this, we believe, there is nothing 
more than circumstantial evidence. 
It would be surprising, however, if 
in the course of five or six cen- 
turies nothing occurred to be de- 
plored in this little sacerdotal 
world. However this may be, it is 
no small glory to have so long 
maintained a house of prayer on 
this coast infested by  corsairs 
everywhere else pillaging and mur- 
dering, and to have kept a Chris- 
tian hostelry in the largest sense of 
the word, where the poor, the in- 
firm, and the leper were welcomed 
and fed with the most delicate 
charity. 

The brother who served the 
guests was to be modest, discreet, 
and cordial, able to discriminate 
character and condition, in order 
to meet the requirements of all. 
He was to be affable in manner and 
language, and eager to render ser- 
vice, so as to give satisfaction to 
the guests by his attention and 
charity, and afford them no cause to 
complain of the servants of God or 
spread abroad any report of which 
they would be ashamed; show- 
ing more kindness and thought- 
fulness toward pilgrims and stran- 
gers than to the friends and rela- 
tives of the canons, for it is they 
who particularly represent Jesus 
Christ, and in view of whom he 
said: “I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in.” The guests’ hall was 
to be furnished with napkins, 
towels, plates, glasses, etc., which 
were to be kept clean. ‘There was 
to be a sufficient supply of fresh 
bread and wine always on hand, 


especially at night. Another ser- 
vant prepared the chambers and 
kept themclean. Thirty beds were 
to be kept always ready for poor 
clerics, and the auménier was to 
see they were well treated. How- 
ever numerous they might be, sup- 
per was always given them, and a 
dinner the next day, but they 
could not return under a week. 
At Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide they could remain two 
days. 

The auménier distributed alms 
every day after Vespers to all the 
poor who came to Maguelone, and 
a supply of bread was laid by 
every night after supper for any 
poor person who might arrive hun- 
gry after dark. And when the 
winds rendered it unsafe to traverse 
the bridge the auménier used to 
send provisions to the poor at the 
other end, where a porch was built 
to shelter them. If any one died 
on the island, cleric or layman, 
without means to pay for his burial, 
the auménier was obliged to furnish 
everything necessary. 

Lepers were not allowed to come 
further than the gate of the Orme. 
There they received half a loaf 
apiece and a measure of wine, but 
no one could return under eight 
days. 

The very animals of the guests 
were not forgotten. They were 
furnished with hay, oats, or fresh 
grass, according to the season. 

The canons daily performed the 
pious ceremony of washing one an- 
other’s feet, according to the injunc- 
tion of our Saviour to the disciples. 
They likewise washed the feet of 
the poor at stated times. Warm 
water was always kept ready for 
this purpose, and shoes were given 
to each one, with a portion of food 
equal to thatofacanon. On Holy 
Thursday, in particular, there was 
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a Mandatum for the poor, who, 
after their feet were washed, were 
taken into the refectory, where the 
bishop, or whoever the officiant 
might be, kissed each one’s hands, 
gave hima dernier (about tencents), 
and after dinner a loafof bread and 
some wine. There were six of these 
poor men for the bishop, four for the 
provost, and one for each canon. 

When one of the canons died all 
the bells on the island were tolled, 
and alms given to the poor for the 
solace of his soul. If he died at 
Montpellier, where the patients 
were often sent for medical advice, 
the bells of three churches there 
were tolled, and his body was taken 
to Notre Dame des Tables, where it 
was covered with cloth of gold and 
surrounded by six burning torches. 
When it was transported to Ma- 
guelone all the church bells along 
the way were tolled, and the canens 
went out to meet it with torches at 
the gate of the Orme, and carried it 
to the cathedral, where candles 
were placed around the bier, and 
incense was burned to neutralize 
any offensive odor. 

A great number of laymen were 
also brought to Maguelone to be 
buried. Barons and knights were 
borne hither with banner, armor, 
and steed. ‘The banners were sus- 
pended in the church, and the 
bucklers in the cloister. The 
horses were given to the provost. 
All the members of the cortége, 
were they even a thousand in num- 
ber, were furnished with bread and 
wine and the same portion as the 
canons, but they took their food 
standing. Those who served ‘in 
the kitchen, bakery, infirmary, or 
almonry were not allowed to aid in 
burying the dead. This duty de- 
volved on the boatmen, fishermen, 
herdsmen, and those employed at 
the laundry. 


The highest prosperity of Mague- 
lone was in the time of the Cru- 
sades, when Sonthern France na- 
turally had maritime supremacy. 
But when navigation made pro- 


‘gress, and harbors were required 


corresponding to the greater size 
of vessels and the increased com- 
mercial activity, the insufficiency 
of this small port became apparent. 
Besides, the place was unhealthy, 
its population decreasing, and the 
situation too isolated for the resi- 
dence of a bishop. Accordingly 
Pope Paul III. authorized Bishop 
Pélissier* to transfer the see to 
Montpellier in 1536. 

The Huguenots took possession 
of the island in 1562 and repaired 
the fortifications, and again in 1572. 
It was hazardous to leave the place 
to be occupied by domestic or for- 
eign enemies, and Louis XIII. had 
it dismantled and all the buildings 
destroyed but the cathedral and 
one or two houses. The ruins be- 
came a quarry for builders. The 
canal connecting the lagoons along 
the coast from Aiguesmortes to 
Cette was built in a great measure 
from the ruins of Maguelone. 
Even the old tombstones were car- 
ried off. But the cathedral walls 
seemed to defy the hand of man as 
well as the elements, and what the 
Huguenots spared might well be 
respected. This church is inte- 
resting to study on account of its , 
military character, and there is a 
sombre majesty about it that is im- 
pressive. It is of the style that 
marks the transition from the 
round arch to the pointed, and is 
cruciform in shape. SS. Peter and 
Paul still stand at the western por- 
tal with key and sword, where they 
have stood seven hundred years 

* Bishop Pélissier’s learning was proverbial, and 


he was so devoted to the study of antiquities that 
he scarcely took time to eat or sleep. 
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faithful to their trust. The main 
altar is to the east. At the right 
of it is the chapel of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, which, after the tomb of 


Cardinal de Canillac was erected, 


here, took his name. Several 
tombstones of the Canillac family 
are still to be seen. It is here that 
popular tradition, more poetic than 
true, points out the tomb of the 
Belle Maguelone, the heroine of 
Bernard de Tréviés. It is of Py- 
renean marble. Its sides are cov- 
ered with arabesques, but not in 
the highest style of art. It was 
Bernard de Tréviés who in 1178 
composed the Latin inscription in 
leonine verse to be seen as you 
enter the church: 


** Ad portvm vite sitientes qviqve venite. 
Has intrando fores, vestros componite mores. 
Hinc intrans ora, tva semper crimina plora. 
Qviqvid peccatvr lacrimarvm fonte lavatvr.”’ 


For seven centuries these lines have 
been read and pondered—a perma- 
nent sermon in stone, a memorial 
of the faith of the olden time which 


must always touch the heart that 
feels a thirst for the higher life— 
feels the need of expiation ! 

The pavement of the church is 
covered with sepulchral_ inscrip- 
tions, spread out like a vast scroll, 
on which are graven the names or 
emblems of those who will rise 
from beneath when the island gives 
up its long-buried dead. 

There are several figures of 
bishops in pontifical robes, with 
mutilated faces, and high up on the 
wall is the epitaph of Gaucelm de 
Deaux, Bishop of Maguelone from 
1367 to 1373. Everywhere are 
scars and marks of the shameful 
orgies of the Huguenots. 

The cathedral and adjoining 
house were occupied by Mehemet 
Effendi, ambassador of Sultan Ach- 
met III., while in quarantine during 
the plague at Marseilles. Strange 
destiny! The place that had been 
destroyed by Charles Martel for 
harboring the Moors now became 
an asylum for the Turks in the 
reign of Louis XV. 





IRELAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


In 1788 there was published in 
London a work entitled Zhe Com- 
pleat Irish Traveller. The writer 
preferred to remain anonymous, but 
his remarks on the people of the 
green isle, their manners and their 
customs, are couched in so faira 
spirit, and exhibit such a striking 
contrast to those of many other 
English writers of his own and 
later periods, that one can hardly 
help regretting his resolution. He 
visited Ireland imbued with many 
prejudices and prepared to finda 
people displaying characteristics 


very different to those which he 
really found. He tells us in his 
introduction that “ the inhabitants, 
in general, are very far from being, 
what they have too often and un- 
justly been represented by those of 
our country [#.¢., England] who 
never saw them, a nation of wild 
Irish ; since I have been in Ire- 
land I have traversed from north 
to south and from west to east, 
but more particularly through the 
provinces of Ulster, Leinster, and 
Munster, and generally found them 
civil and obliging, even amongst 
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the lowest class of the natives. 
Miserable and oppressed as by far 
too many of them are, an English- 
man will find as much civility, in 
general, as amongst the same class 
in his own country; and for a 
small pecuniary consideration they 
will exert themselves to please you 
as much as any people, perhaps, in 
the king’s dominion. Poverty and 
oppression will naturally make 
mankind sour, rude, and unsocia- 
ble, and eradicate, or at least sup- 
press, all the more amiable prin- 
ciples and passions of humanity. 
But it should seem unfair and un- 
generous to judge of, or decide 
against, the natural disposition of 
a man reduced by indigence and 
oppression almost to desperation. 
Let commerce, agriculture, and 
arts but call forth the dormant ac- 
tivity of their genius, and rouse the 
native spirit of enterprise which 
now lies torpid within them; let 
liberal laws unfetter their minds 
and plenty cheer their tables, they 
will soon show themselves deserv- 
ing to rank with the most respecta- 
ble societies in Europe.” 

As a matter of course the first 
portion of the country described 
by our traveller was Dublin and its 
vicinity. The metropolis appears 
to have fully satisfied his anticipa- 
tions and to have impressed him 
favorably. He justly remarks that 
“to expect many works of the fine 
arts in a country but just recover- 
ing from an almost uninterrupted 
warfare of near six hundred years 
would be to look for the ripe fruits 
of autumn in the lap of spring.” 
He visited Trinity College, where 
in the museum they showed him 
the skeleton of a so-called “ ossi- 
fied man,” and that of an unhappy 
boy whose stature the notorious 
Bishop Berkeley claimed to have in- 
creased to seven feet high at the 
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age of sixteen by the adoption of 
certain treatment; “but so dispro- 
portioned were his organs that he 
contracted an universal imbecil- 
ity both of body and mind, and 
died of old age at twenty.” 

The visitor found hackney car- 
riages much used in Dublin, owing 
chiefly, in his opinion, to the bad- 
ness of the streets, and “ sedan- 
chairs everywhere as common as 
about St. James’.” He had heard 
much of the drinking habits of the 
Irish, but was “ happily disappoint- 
ed; the bottle is circulated freely, 
but not to that excess we have 
heard it was, and I, of course, 
dreaded to find.” He experienced 
the wonted hospitality and was re- 
ceived with the renowned geniality 
of the Irish people. The mist of 
his prejudices fled, as have those of 
many other strangers, before the 
sunshine of the nameless charm 
which, spite of wrong and misrule, 
pervades Irish social and family 
life. He never found, he tells us, 
in his intercourse with the mer- 
chants of Dublin, “ a stinted din- 
ner at two o'clock, with a glass of 
port after it; but you find a table 
not only plentifully but luxurious- 
ly spread, with choice of wines 
both at dinner and after it; and 
which gives the highest zest to the 
entertainment, your host receives 
you with such an appearance of 
liberality, and indeed urbanity, as 
is very pleasing. Here they betray 
no attention to the counter, dis- 
cover no sombrous gloom of com- 
putation, but display an open frank- 
ness and social vivacity of spirit.” 

The first provincial journey 
made by our traveller was one 
through the southeastern portion 
of the island, during which he saw 
and duly described the far-famed 
beauties of the County Wicklow ; 
passed through Wexford, Tagh- 
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mon, and other towns to Water- 
ford—a city which made a favor- 
able impression on his recollec- 
tion. From Waterford he returned 
to Dublin via Carlow, anent the 
county of which name and its in- 
habitants he notes that “the soil of 
this part does not promise much; 
but the hospitable tables of the in- 
habitants are furnished with the 
utmost plenty and elegance. Their 
principal joy consists in entertain- 
ing those who visit them. As soon 
as any company come to their 
houses word is sent to most of 
their relations, who join and make 
the sweetest concord in the world. 
After two or three days spent in 
innocent pleasure you are all in- 
vited to another gentleman’s, with 
the same agreeable round of mirth ; 
and so on till you have gone 
through the whole race. The day 
of parting is the only day of grief 
or discontent.” He visited Mount 
Leinster and the “round church 
called Drimesen, much esteemed by 
the Roman Catholics. . . . When- 
ever any of that race expire they 
leave it in their wills that they 
shall be buried in Drimesen church- 
yard; and some corps have been 
brought seventy miles to be inter- 
red here.” 

After our traveller had returned 
to the capital and “reposed for a 
few days,” he started upon a tour 
through the south and southwestern 
counties, and en route visited Kil- 
dare, where he inspected the ruins 
of the cathedral and those of St. 
Brigid’s Convent. From Kildare he 
proceeded to Kilcullen Bridge, and 
on his way thither “visited the 
seat of Eustace, Esq., which is 
a fine, large building, with a noble 
court before it, that bore the face 
of antiquity; but yet no decay ap- 
peared in any part. The situation 
is on the summit of a hill, and the 
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front looks down from a high emi- 
nence into the river Liffey; but 
what charmed us beyond imagina- 
tion was a vast body of water in 
an artificial bed of a large extent, 
where we saw a ship completely 
furnished, as if ready to make a long 
voyage by sea: her sails spread, 
her colours flying, anchors weighed, 
guns firing, and the sailors neatly 
dressed, every ore at their proper 
function, with their usual sea- 
terms.” The visitor was conduct- 
ed on board this “ship,” and there 
ine found realism carried so far that 
part of the repast placed before him 
by the “ worthy owner” consisted 
of “sea provisions and biscuits.” 
At Kelly’s Town he saw “a large 
ruined church dedicated to St. 
Patrick, and, as we were informed, 
built by that saint; if true, the 
foundation must be near fourteen 
hundred years old. It formerly 
belonged to the ancient family of 
the Cummins, a name still surviv- 
ing, and numerous in this country. 
There are several of that name in- 
terred in the church, whose vaults 
are still remaining; yet we could 
find but one whose inscription was 
intelligible, as follows : 


Hoc JACET suB LAPIDE Huco Mac Cum- 
MINS, 1603. 


I only mention this to let you 
know that Protestant and Papist 
mingle together in the grave here.” 
Near this church he was shown a 
well dedicated to St. Patrick, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall and shad- 
ed by large trees. His guide related 
to him the following legend: “A 
prophane wretch, who wanted wood 
for firing, repaired to this well to 
cut down one of these sacred trees. 
The first stroke he gave he imagin- 
ed he saw his cabin in fiames, and 
ran with the utmost speed to 
quench the fire ; but when he came 
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there he found everything as he 
left them. He returned to his 
work again, and, giving another 
stroke, saw the flames rise higher 
than before, which obtiged him to 
repair home a second time, when, 
finding all things safe as at first, he 
returned to the tree, and by his 
repeated strokes brought it down 
to the ground ; but before he could 
drag it home he found his cabin 
and furniture entirely consumed to 
ashes. We were shewn the very 
spot where the cabin stood, and no 
one will venture to errect another 
in the same place, nor contradict 
the truth of this tradition.” 

The traveller visited Kilkenny, 
its castles and notable places, its 
marble-quarries, etc., and speaks in 
commendation of it generally. He 
tell us that “ Kilkenny values itself 
upon its superior gentility and 
urbanity. It is much frequented 
by the neighbouring gentry as a 
country residence, has a stand of 
nine sedan-chairs, and is not with- 
out the appearance of an agreeable 
place. I went last night to their 
weekly assembly and was soon 
given to understand by one of my 
partners that Kilkenny has always 
been esteemed the most polite and 
well-bred part of the kingdom.” 
He adds that “ this was the seat of 
the old Ormond family. Here the 
last duke kept a court, as several 
of his predecessors had done, in a 
stile much more magnificent than 
any of the modern viceroys. The 
people imbibed the court manners; 
and manners remain long after their 
causes are removed. At present 
the inheritor of the castle and some 
of the appendant manors, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, affects the 
state of his ancestors; his wife re- 
ceives company as, I am told, the 
old Ormond ladies used to do; she 
never returns visits; and people 
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seem disposed to yield her this 
pre-eminence.” 

The personal appearance of the 
people of the county won the wri- 
ter’s admiration, for he adds: “I 
am not singular in remarking that 
the peasants of this county are a 
most comely breed of men. They 
are generally middle-sized, and 
have almost universally dark-brown 
hair and eyes of the same colour. 
Their complexions are clear, their 
countenance grave, and their faces 
of that oval character which the 
Italian painters so much admire.” 
He found the counties of Kilken- 
ny, Waterford, Wexford, and Car- 
low “overrun. with lawless ruf- 
fians called Whiteboys”’; and al- 
though occasionally some of them 
were taken prisoners and execut- 
ed, and though, as he tells us, “ ex- 
communications are likewise read 
against them by their priests from 
the pulpit, yet they are so numer- 
ous it is not likely they will be 
soon extirpated.” 

Passing through the Golden Vale, 
he found the people of gallant 
Tipperary worthy his commenda- 
tions, for he met with none “of 
that simplicity attributed by poets 
to the shepherd state; nothing like 
that surly awkwardness of our 
English clowns, who have one gen- 
eral answer, ‘I don’t know,’ to al- 
most every question a stranger 
asks.” Arriving at Cork, he was 
agreeably disappointed, for he tells 
us he found it “a city large and 
extensive beyond my expectation. 
I had been taught to think worse 
of it, in all respects, than it de- 
serves.” “The inhabitants are 
hospitable and generous; they are 
rich and deal largely in provisions.” 
“Before the Reformation there 
were no less than fifteen convents 
of religious belonging to this city.” 
“Tt must, too, be observed that, 
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though the monasteries are de- 
stroyed, the monks remain to this 
day, and have regular service in 
their distinct houses as in the par- 
ish Mass-houses; in all of which 
they have a succession of services, 
on Sundays and holydays, from 
early in the morning till late at 
night, for the accommodation of 
their numerous votaries.” After 
leaving Cork he proceeded to Kin- 
sale, and thence to Bandon, whose 
people he found as stanch oppo- 
nents of Catholicity as in the days 
when, according to tradition, they 
inscribed over their portals : 


“ Turk, Jew, or Atheist, 
All may enter here, 
But not a Papist,”’ 


for he records that “the inhabi- 
tants are such staunch Protestants 
that they will not let a Papist 
dwell among them, which proceeds 
from the ill-usage they have for- 
merly received from them. They 
will not suffer a bag-piper to play 
in their hearing, or let one of the 
Popish religion, if known, though 
a traveller, lodge there one night.” 

After visiting some other places 
the tourist proceeded to Dublin, 
whence, after a short sojourn, he 
started upon a third journey. Vis- 
iting Leixlip, he viewed “ Castle- 
town, the seat of Mr. Connolly, the 
greatest commoner in the kingdom, 
whose house is fitted up in the 
most elegant modern taste, and 
whose mode of living is in the high- 
est style of hospitality. He has a 
public news or coffee-room for the 
common resort of his guests in 
boots, where he who goes away 
early may breakfast, or who comes 
in late may dine, or he who would 
chuse to go to bed may sup before 
the rest of the family. This is 
almost princely.” On this trip the 
writer, again entering Tipperary, 
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visited Cashel, gazed with admira- 
tion at its famous Rock with the 
memorials of its former greatness 
and of the homage of its rulers to 
the Great Ruler of all. He writes: 
“You would be amazed, consider- 
ing how thinly the country is in- 
habited, at the number of Roman- 
ists I saw on Sunday assembled to- 
gether. Round the altar were sev- 
eral pictures, which being at the 
distance of a very long nave of an 
old monastery, I went round to the 
door of one of the transepts, in 
order to see them more distinct- 
ly.” From Cashel he proceeded 
to the town of Tipperary, where 
he learned that “in this neighbour- 
hood lives the descendant of him 
who gave the last and fatal stroke 
to the unhappy Charles. He had 
been a common dragoon in Crom- 
well’s army, and for this service the 
usurper rewarded him with a cap- 
tain’s double debenture.” On this 
journey aiso he visited Kanturk 
and saw the famous castle of the 
olden lords of Ealla, or Duhallow— 
the MacDonoghs. This castle was 
represented to “the virgin queen” 
as being such a formidable fortress 
that instructions were sent to the 
lord-deputy to prevent its comple- 
tion. On this journey, too, he visit- 
ed the old abbey of Kilcrea, and 
saw the bog of the same name, “ for- 
merly very incommodious and un- 
profitable, the middle of it being 
woody, bushy, and very deep, quite 
inaccessible, and edged on the east 
and west with red bogs, and, till 
about thirty years ago, frequented 
by wolves, to the great annoyance 
of the adjacent inhabitants.” Pass- 
ing on through Kerry, the traveller 
visited Ventry, and, stopping at 
Smerewick, viewed the remains ofthe 
fortification erected by the Span- 
iards in 1579 and called Fort del 
Ore. “ ‘The country people say that 
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the Spaniards buried the pope’s con- 
secrated banner somewhere near this 
place, with a considerable quantity 
of treasure. It is certain that a 
few years ago several croslets of 
pure gold were discovered on the 
lands near a small chapel which 
the Spaniards had erected about a 
mile from the fort.” Calling at 
Castle Island, he found “a decent 
parish church, a good parsonage- 
house, a foot barrack, a session 
and market house, with a handsome 
assembly-room for dancing”; he 
adds: “ There are, too, some tolera- 
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ble inns here.” From Castle Island 
he proceeded to Tulligarron, near 
which place Saunders, the Papal 
Nuncio, “ died miserably of an ague 
and flux, brought on him by want 
and famine, in the wood Clonlish, 
in 1582.” 

The tourist describes one more 
journey, made through the northern 
counties, but the reader will proba- 
bly consider that the extracts al- 
ready made are sufficient to give a 
fair idea of the social and natural 
state of Ireland when the Compleat 
Irish Traveller* was published. 





THE MAJOR’S 


Ill. 


THERE wasasilence, during which 
Mr. Stonleigh was enabled to dis- 
cover that his story failed to con- 
vey the slightest clue to that which 
he was desirous of uttering; and 
yet Miss Bridgebanke gazed at him 
in a strangely earnest way, as 
though she would read the inner- 
most chapter of his thoughts. 
Could she have struck his meaning ? 
Pshaw! Impossible! Would it not 
be better to deal openly, and, in- 
stead of beating about the bush, 
come straight to the point? He 
would. Fred Stonleigh grew very 
red in the face as he blurted : 

“Miss Bridgebanke, may I— 
that is—my cousin—I mean the 
story—” 

At this particular moment Mrs. 
Bridgebanke appeared at one of 
the glass window-doors, leaning 
upon the arm of Major Bagshawe; 
and as the worthy lady entered the 
apartment she observed in an 
.angry whisper, directed to the gal- 
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lant warrior’s left “ 
whisker : 

“ Upon my voracity, major, I’ve 
done with your nephew. He shall 
not trifle with the feelings of my 
child. She may have a liking for 
him, but she’s not completely 
enamelled, I can tell you, sir.” 

An awkward silence ensued. 
Marguerite was silent, puzzled by 
Stonleigh’s manner. Mrs. Bridge- 
banke was silent, her feelings of in- 
dignation surmounting and stifling 
her utterance. The major was 
silent as he furtively glanced from 
his nephew to the winsome girl, 
whose distant manner bespoke an 
earnest pre-occupation. And Fred 


mutton-chop ” 


* The full title-page of this work runs as follows : 
The Compleat Irish Traveller, containing a general 
Description of the most Noted Cities, Towns, Seats, 
Buildings, Loughs, etc., in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
Interspersed with Observations on the Manners, 
Customs, Antiquities, Curiosities, and Natural His- 
tory ofthat Country. Illustrated with Elegant Cop- 
per Plates. London: Printed for the Proprietors and 
Sold by the Bookseliers, price 14s. bound, 1788. The 
frontispiece represents ‘* The Proprietors of the 
Irish Traveller presenting a Copy of that Work 
into the hand of Futurity to be preserved from the 
devastation of Time.”’ 
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was silent, chagrined that his 
chanc: had slipped from him. 

Luckily, Mr. Bridgebanke ap- 
peared upon the lawn, attired in a 
piscatorial costume that would have 
caused old Izaak Walton to rub his 
eyes for very wonder. His hat 
was a veritable hornet’s nest, bris- 
tling with flies, and hooks, and 
spores, and artificial minnows. His 
body was encased in a wicker-work 
frame composed of fishing-baskets. 
His legs were thrust into india-rub- 
ber boots that reached up to his 
hips, while in his hands he carried 
a couple of fishing-rods, a landing- 
net, and a gaff that would have 
stranded a shark. 

Immediately following him was 
a little man attired in a tattered 
overcoat ten sizes too large for 
him, the tails reaching to his heels. 
A well-browned caudeen sat jaun- 
tily upon his flaming red hair. His 
frayed shirt-collar stood boldly 
and defiantly out from his neck—a 
sort of linen chevaux de frise. He 
wore the remains of a once costly 
flowered-silk vest, while corduroy 
small-clothes, gray stockings, and 
brogues completed his dizarre cos- 
tume. His eye was cradled in 
drollery, and as he glanced at the 
ex-tea-merchant’s “get up” he 
shook his “ gory locks,” muttering : 
“It’s frightenin’ the crows he 
ought for to be, insted av payin’ 
Larry Fogarty two shillins a day 
for bawlin’ himself hoarse.” 

Mr. Bridgebanke, thrusting as 
much of his person as his basket- 
armor would permit into the room, 
and addressing Fred, exclaimed : 
“ Now, then, I’m ready, my young 
friend. I think we'll get a rise, at 
all events. ‘The trout is generally 
sulky about this ‘ere hour, and 
keeps in the weeds; but we'll, ha! 
ha! weed him, sir, we'll weed him. 
Mr. Stonleigh, this is Barney Hig- 


gins, my fisherman. A regular cha- 
racter, sir, but a fine fisher. He 
lives in a little lodge that I had 
erected for him near the pond, for 
fear poachers might come and try 
the nets for that trout. Come here, 
Barney !” 

“ Arrah, what's delayin’ ye ?” was 
Barney’s retort as he lounged over 
to the window. “I’m roasted in 
the sun here like a herrin’, an’ I’m 
dhrier nor a roach,” adding upon 
perceiving the ladies: “I ax yer 
pardin, ma’am;I didn’t know the 
quollity was in it.” 

“Did you see the trout to-day, 
Barney ?” asked Marguerite, rising 
and approaching the window. 

“Seen him? Troth, thin, I did, 
miss, lukkin’ rosy an’ well.” 

“Was he feeding?” demanded 
Mr. Bridgebanke anxiously. 

“ Dickins a feed. It’s just divar- 
tin’ himself he wor, the thief! an’ 
the minit he seen me he giv wan 
luk wud his gimlet eye, as much 
as for to say, ‘Don’t ye wish ye 
may ketch me, Barney Higgins?’ 
an’ he was gone like a dhrink.” 

Mr. Bridgebanke rubbed his 
hands in ecstasy. 

“I’m delighted he was in such 
good spirits, Barney. This ought 
to be a good day.” 

Barney looked up at the sky, 
glanced all round, ere he replied : 

“We'll take a hait out av him, 
anyhow.” 

“ He ought to be easily caught,” 
observed the major. 

“ Aisy ketched!” retorted Bar- 
ney with a disgusted air. “ Wisha! 
but you wudn’t ketch him, nor all 
the fusiliersand bombardiers in the 
British army wouldn't ketch him, 
nor th’ ould boy himself wudn’t 
ketch him. He’s as ‘cute as a pet 
fox, or the whale that swallied 
Juno.” 

A roar of laughter followed this 
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irate expression of Barney Hig- 
gins’ feeling with reference to the 
feasibility of capturing the famous 
trout, in which Barney joined by 
an explosive grin. 

“Trout are easily deceived,” 
observed the discomfited major. 

“That depends upon the bait,” 
said Barney authoritatively. “ Av 
yer bait ’s infayriour yer bet up at 
wanst.” 

“What do you consider the best 
bait, Barney ?” asked Fred, intensely 
amused. 

““Whatsoart?”’ Then, afteraslight 
pause: “ Worms is choice afther a 
flood, dough is shupayriour whin 
the fishes is leppin’ lively, but av 
all the baits that iver consaled a 
hook there’s none to aiquil corbait ; 
it’s the gayest decoy goin’ now. A 
throut wud make a grab at a cor- 
bait av the rattles was in his throat 
an’ a fourteen-pound pike grippin’ 
him be the tail.” 

“T thought that flies—” began 
the major. 

“ Aisy, now, aisy, sir!” interposed 
Barney. “Flies is good enough 
whin ye know how for to tie thim 
yerself—whin ye can ketch a dad- 
dy-longlegs an’ spit him like a lark, 
or a moth, or the tail-feather av a 
thrush, or the short wing-feather av 
a gray wran ; but a fly isn’t worth a 
rush on a pond like the masther’s 
here.” 

“This zs a character,” sczid the 
major aside to Mrs. Bridgebanke. 

“Isn’t he, major? A genuine Hi- 
bernium.” 

“T'll draw him out again. Ahem! 
Where do you come from, Barney?” 

“ Faix, thin, it’s not where I cum 
from that’s thrubblin’ me, sir, but 
it’s where I'm goin’ to.” 

“You’re a Connaught-man, Bar- 
ney, aren’t you?” laughed Margue- 
rite. 

“Yis, miss, thrue for ye.” 
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“What part of it?” demanded 
the major. 

“Och, it’s contagious to the At- 
lantic Ocean.” 

“ Poor quarters, eh ?” 

“Tt’s a bad billet, there’s no de- 
nyin’ it.” 

“ Moist, eh ?” 

“Moist! Wisha, it’s always un- 
der wather ; the very snipes has the 
new-ral-gy. Sorra a Christian man 
cud live in it, barrin’ he was a say- 
gull or an ould army vetheran—an’ 
they’ll live where another man wud 
starve,” with a glance of malicious 
drollery at the major. 

“We'd better be moving to the 
pond,” exclaimed Mr. Bridgebanke 
hastily. ‘“ Lead the way, Barney; 
.and here, take an additional rod. 
You'll find one in my study.” 

“ Peter,” said Mrs. Bridgebanke, 
“T wish to commune with you.” 

“My dear, I couldn’t speak to 
anybody just now,” responded her 
husband, rapidly retreating. 

“ But it is of the highest irrele- 
vance.” 

“It must keep. Come along, Mr. 
Stonleigh; every minute lost while 
this breeze lasts is worth a Jew’s 
eye.” 

IV. 


Mr. Fred Stonleigh, on his return 
to Dublin, sought his kinsman, and, 
still under the impression that Mar- 
guerite was the daughter of the 
house, resolved upon giving the 
weak-minded young officer apiece of 
stern counsel akin to ordeal by court- 
martial. Missing Jimmy Byecroft 
at the United Service Club, he took 
an outside-car and drove straight 
to the Richmond Barracks, where 
he found his man engaged in the 
act of dressing for mess. 

“Halloo, Fred! What’s up?” de- 
manded the youthful warrior, while 
he completed the knotting of a 
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white tie, and glancing at his cou- 
sin through the medium of the mir- 
ror. 

“I want you to give me ten—” 

“Pounds? I haven’t a blessed 
bloomer; I—” . 

“Pshaw! listen to me. I want 
to talk to you—” 

“ Like a father,”’ laughed the en- 
sign. 

“ T must ask of you to be serious,” 
said Stonleigh in a severe tone, as 
he flung himself into a camp-chair. 
“Sit down, Jimmy. What I have 
to say to you is of the gravest im- 
portance.” 

“A mitrailleuse of grave impor- 
tance opened on me and I can’t get 
out of range,” observed the other, 
hustling on his- red jacket and 
seating himself on the edge of his 
iron bedstead. “ By Jingo! Fred, 
now that I look at you, you seem 
as well stuffed with grave impor- 
tance as a queen’s counsel’s bag.” 

“It is your habit, mon ami, to 
fling aside any thought that does 
not suit your humor. You will 
permit no shadow to cross your 
mind, no color but couleur de rose.” 

“ Shadows become fixtures, if you 
let ‘em rest, Fred,” retorted the 
other. “But -come, what’s up? 
Let me hear the boom of the first 
gun.” 

“The Bridgebankes—” 

“Oh! sets the wind in that 
quarter ?” cried the ensign, flushing 
to the roots of his carefully-parted 
hair, and fiddling uneasily with the 
quilt with both hands. “ Cherches 
la femme, eh?” 

“ Yes, I come to speak to you of 
Miss Bridgebanke,” said Stonleigh, 
his eyes riveted upon his kinsman. 

“What have you got to say?” 
asked the other in a tone one half 
curious, one half hauteur. 

“This: Your conduct in re- 
maining away from their house 


under a shallow and shabby pretext 
has compelled me as your kinsman 
to act, and to snatch you from er- 
ror, if not from dishonor.” 

“I—I don’t mix myself up in your 
affairs, Fred,” observed the ensign, 
clutching the brass foot-rail of his 
bed, “and, by Jove! I can’t see 
that you have any right to busy 
yourself with mine.” 

“You have won the affections of 
a young and lovely girl, and—you 
know it,” said Stonleigh with em- 
phasis. 

“Well!” 

“A victory of which you should 
be greatly proud; and yet I find 
you—you, calling yourself a gentle- 
man—” 

“You are carrying this—” 

“About to commit an act worthy 
of a trickster, a cheat, and a cow- 
ard.” 

Byecroft sprang to his feet, crim- 
son with anger and shame. 

“Fred Stonleigh,” he palpitated, 
“no man shall dare apply that word 
to me with impunity.” 

“Then why court it?” 

“TI do not court it, sir.” 

“Jimmy,” said the other in a 
softer tone, “ your heart is sound, 
I know it, and a little reflection 
will bring you face to face with your- 
self, old fellow; a little reflection 
will tell you that you would treat as 
a toy that which you should revere 
as a relic; that you would wantonly 
pluck a beautiful flower to let it 
wither and—die. You are about 
to fling aside a fair young girl, and 
leave to her but the bitter mockery 
of the memory of a blighted past.” 

Byecroft made no reply, but 
plunging his hands deep into the 
pockets of his trousers, and bend- 
ing his head till his chin almost 
rested upon his chest, proceeded 
to pace the room with hasty and 
uneven strides. 
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“Should you yield,” continued 
Stonleigh, every word cold, clear, 
and distinct, “your life will be 
clouded with the shadow of a re- 
morse that will never fade, and you 
will hate, with a bitter hatred, the 
girl whom you cheated into a hol- 
low marriage; whilst the fond re- 
membrance of the old love will cling 
guiltily to you like the fragrance of 
a delicious but deadly perfume.” 

Byecroft still paced the room, 
Stonleigh following him alike with 
his gaze and with his words. 

“You are playing for the highest 
stake that can be risked upon the 
board of life; lose it, and you lose 
all.” 

Byecroft suddenly ceased strid- 
ing up and down the apartment, 
and, stopping opposite Stonleigh, 
flung oyt his hand. 

“Forgive me, Fred,” he said. 
“You are right, old boy; you are 
straight, old fellow—straight as Cir 
Galahad. There’s a screw loose in 
my nature, Fred, and I can’t say 
where it is. I’m awfully ‘ unfit to 
say no.’ I’m not a bad lot. I’m 
not an ungrateful beggar. I 
shouldn’t have acted as I did if the 
major—” 

“Do you mean to tell me, 
Jimmy,” interposed the other, “ that 
you are a piece of wax for the 
major to mould at will ?” 

“No; but, you see, he said that 
love was putty, and that women’s 
affections were as unreliable as 
shilling gloves, and that Miss 
Bridgebanke was caught by the 
glare of my red coat; and that if I 
married her I would be called 
*Congou,’ in allusion to the tea 
business, and that the mess would 
declare I was suited to a ‘T.’ 
You wouldn’t care to be called 
Congou, would you?” naively de- 
manded the ensign. 

“ Pshaw !”. was the other’s reply, 
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accompanied by a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“ Besides, Fred, I wasn’t quite 
game for marrying, and—however, I 
acted like a cad, and I would like 
to do the correct thing, old fellow; 
but, per Bacco! you must help me. 
It will be an awful business to have 
to face the family, to run the 
gauntlet of the whole lot, and turn 
’em round as if I was dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley or a Virginia 
reel.” 

And the expression of dismay on 

Mr. Byecroft’s face as he uttered 
his imaginings was ludicrous to be- 
hold. 
' “See what’s before me, Fred,” 
he continued aftera pause. “ First 
of all comes the old man. Unless 
he has caught that trout he’ll stick 
aharpoon in me. Secondly—ah! I 
say, Fred, there’s another staggerer 
in the business. I allude, and of 
course in the most respectful way, 
to the old lady. Isn’t she a very 
remarkable specimen ?” 

“ Well, she’s—”’ 

“ For one woman isn’t she a re- 
markable woman ?” 

“T cannot—” 

“Isn’t she a-caution? I ask 
you as a man and a brother, isn’t 
she a caution?” persisted the en- 
sign. 

“ She’s good-natured and hospi- 
table, and from what I have seen of 
her I like her,” said Fred stoutly. 

“ Would you like her for a moth- 
er-in-law ?” 

“You are not marrying Mrs. 
Bridgebanke.” 

“Won't she astonish some of 
our swell female acquaintances ? 
Would it be a proper thing to 
spread a report that in early life 
an irate schoolmistress had rapped 
her on the head with a Johnson’s 
dictionary, and that this rap has 
since set her words a little astray ?” 
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After some further conversation 
of a more serious nature Jimmy 
Byecroft absolutely pledged him- 
self to shake off the evil counsel of 
the major, to act as a gentleman 
by asking forgiveness at Assam 
House, but on the condition that 
his cousin should prepare the pre- 
liminaries of peace with Miss 
Bridgebanke. 

“JT don’t want to have any cry- 
ing, Fred. If she cries I'll cry—by 
Jove! Iwill. I could not help my- 
self; and then she’ll treat me as a 
fool for the rest of my life. Say 
what you like to her; you can make 
my peace in a few of your bang-up 
words. It would take me an hour’s 
stammering before I could say 
‘Forgive me.’” - 

Fred Stonleigh, having pledged 
himself to see Miss Bridgebanke 
and to make his cousin’s peace, re- 
solved upon swallowing the bitter 
cup with all possible haste ; and the 
next morning found him en ro@te 
to Assam House, accompanied by 
the quavering warrior. 

Stonleigh knew full well the in- 
fluence the major possessed over 
his weak-minded kinsman, and that 
delay meant danger. And it was a 
dreary task which he had under- 
taken to perform—to plead an- 
other’s cause when he would have 
pleaded his own; to utter words 
for another when whole passion- 
laden sentences were leaping from 
his heart to his lips. 

Love seldom parleys, never rea- 
sons. Love had descended upon 
him in a rose-colored cloud, and 
he could no more resist its influ- 
ence than that of the air which he 
breathed. He had seen this girl 
but twice, yet he felt as if he had 
known her for ever. She was a 
stranger to him, yet his life seemed 
welded to hers. Her loveliness 
was with him sleeping or waking, 
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and her sweet, low voice sounding 
like music in his ears. 

And yet she was not for him. 
His life should be led apart from 
hers. Her heart had gone from 
her to another, and the impossible 
sternly confronted hope at the very 
outset. His the grim, narrow path 
of duty; and yet—could he have 
won her had she been free? Some- 
thing in her earnest eyes, something 
in her dulcet voice, something in 
her shy reserve beckoned to him in 
an unreal, dreamy way; but he 
never allowed these thoughts, rap- 
turous though they might be, an 
instant’s vantage-ground; he push- 
ed them sternly aside as though 
with a mailed hand. 

What a change can come over a 
man in a few hours! How the 
spirit of his life-dream alters! 
Fred Stonleigh, who had led that 
lazy, good-for-nothing life which 
ever whispers “ Go with the tide ” ; 
who cared not for the morrow, 
since it was sure to bring its allot- 
ted measure of pleasure ; who never 
permitted his mind to agitate itself 
save on such questions as pilling a 
man at the club, a bet at Punches- 
town, or the health of a horse or 
dog as the hunting and shooting 
season approached, suddenly awoke 
to find his existence dull, dreary, 
unbearable, giving nothing save 
gray ash, bearing nothing but Dead- 
sea fruit. 

With the resolve to aid his cousin 
came the resolve to aid himself— 
to do something that would kill the 
gnawing that had already commenc- 
ed at his heart. Work! But what 
work? Travel! Yes, he would 
seek in change of scene to efface 
all memories of Marguerite Bridge- 
banke. This is the resolve of many 
a love-sick swain, and it has cured 
many a man ere now. 

Up the ribbon-bordered carriage- 
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way that led to Assam House Fred 
grimly stalked, followed by his 
cousin, who kept the stalwart per- 


son of his kinsman well between 


him and the house. A turn in the 
avenue revealed Marguerite Bridge- 
banke to Fred, who, turning to the 
ensign, briefly whispered, “She is 
here.” 

Marguerite sat upon a garden- 
chair, reading, her back to the two 
men. 

“You go on, Fred,” urged the 
ensign in a low, nervous tone. 
“Give me a few moments here to 
pull myself together. Say that it 
was all a mistake, and that I’m 
howling with shame. You can call 
me when the ice is strong enough 
to skate upon.” 

“Why can’t you be aman and—” 

“It’s all very well, Fred, but I’d 
rather lead a forlorn hope than face 
a girl with tears in her eyes. Re- 
member your promise—stand by 
me.” 

With a contemptuous and angry 
gesture Stonleigh strode forward, 
and, stalking across the velvet grass, 
came up to where Marguerite was 
seated, and exclaimed with a forced 
laugh: 

“A penny for your thoughts, 
Miss Bridgebanke.” 

The girl started, crimsoning vio- 
lently as she exclaimed, “ Mr. Ston- 
leigh !” 

“Pardon my abruptness. It was 
awfully stupid of me,” said Fred, 
as he bent over her gracefully-ex- 
tended hand. 

“Your voice startled me, Mr. 
Stonleigh; for, by a strange co- 
incidence, I was actually think- 
ing of you at that particular mo- 
ment.” 

“Thinking of me, Miss Bridge- 
banke? What a chance forso poor 
a wayfarer !” 

“I was wondering if you would 
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think it worth your while to visit 
us again.” 

“Worth my while!” he exclaim- 
ed. “ This is too bad; it’s shabby. 
If I were remaining in Ireland you 
would see a great deal too much 
of me.” 

He fancied she paled a little as 
she asked : 

“Are you going away ?” 

“Yes, going’ away,” he laughed. 
“Luckily my coming or going af- 
fects no one upon earth. It is 
* Good-by, Fred; I suppose you'll 
look us up when you come back?’ 
or ‘Halloo, Fred! when did you 
turn up?’ Stay, I am wrong,” he 
added. “I have a dog, a veritable 
cur, that whines when I leave as 
if his heart would burst—a cur that 
is voted an intolerable nuisance by 
everybody within ear-shot of him.” 

“ Poor fellow!” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite compassionately. “Who 
takes care of him whilst you are 
away ?” 

“ He is left to the tender mercies 
of an elderly female who lives, 
moves, and has her being in the 
barley-bree.” 

“Do give him to me,” urged 
Marguerite; then, ashamed of her 
own earnestness, she added: “I 
mean—that is, the people here are 
so fond of dogs that he will be 
treated right royally so long as it 
may please you to leave him with 
us.” 

“ He is a cur with no redeeming 
point save that he loves his master, 
not wisely but too well,” laughed 
Stonleigh, seating himself beside 
Miss Bridgebanke. 

“And is not that a sufficient 
recommendation? Consider his 
passport visé, Mr. Stonleigh,” mer- 
rily retorted the girl. 

“T fear he is not for gentle treat- 
ment, Miss Bridgebanke ; luxuries 
do not lie in his way. I shall be- 
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stow him upon an old pensioner of 
mine, and bid him a long farewell, 
as the chances are that when I 
return he will have repaired to 
the happy hunting-grounds of his 
race.” 

“You speak as though you medi- 
tated a prolonged absence,” observ- 
ed Marguerite, nervously crumpling 
the leaves of her book. 

“ * It may be for years, and it may 
be for ever,’” he gaily exclaimed, 
digging his heel into the grass. 
“Seriously, Miss Bridgebanke, I 
am weary of an existence which is 
utterly aimless, of a career without 
anoteworthy incident, save, perhaps, 
one. I must endeavor to create 
new interests, new impulses, new 
hopes. At present thereis no light 
in the east for me; I am dry ash, 
a withered leaf, with every symp- 
tom of becoming an old fogy be- 
fore my time, and of making my 
stand-point in life the centre win- 
dow of the Stephen’s Green Club. 
It won’t make any difference if 
I drop out of the ranks. Smith 
or Jones steps into my place, and 
the march of life goes on uninter- 
ruptedly.” Then he stopped, to ex- 
claim with startling suddenness : “I 
am really ashamed of speaking so 
much of the miserable ego. What 
a gossiping imbecile to speak so 
much about myself, and forgetful, 
too, of my mission to your serene 
highness!” the undercurrent of 
suppressed excitement being so 
strong as to cause Stonleigh’s man- 
ner to appear jocose, if not flippant. 

Marguerite crushed down the 
leaves of her book as she slowly 
exclaimed, her thoughts travelling 
in another groove : 

“A mission to me, Mr. Stone- 
leigh ?” 

“T earnestly trust that you are 
in the most gracious of all moods ; 
for a forlorn knight is hieing hither 
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to throw himself at your feet and 
cry for grace.” : 

“A knight at my feet! Is this 
another fairy-story, Mr. Stonleigh ?” 
exclaimed the astonished girl. “I 
know of no knight willing to break 
a lance in my behalf, and I know 
of no knight authorized to wear 
my token in his helmet.” 

He wears your favor, fair ladye, 
and is faithful and true.” 

Marguerite gazed at Stonleigh 
in considerable surprise. What did 
all this metaphor mean ? 

“Miss Bridgebanke,” exclaimed 
Fred desperately, “the fact is 
that my cousin, in a moment of—I 
mean my uncle—you see my uncle 
does not believe that such a thing 
as true love exists, and, for a half- 
second only, persuaded Jimmy that 
his affection was only a passing 
sensation which would fade away 
like the ‘ snow-drift on the river.’ 
Jimmy has discovered to his bitter 
cost that the major’s theory is false, 
and has implored of me to see 
you.” 

“To see me? Mr. Byecroft and 
I have very little in common, I 
assure you.” 

“Coldly contemptuous,” thought 
Stonleigh, adding aloud: “ Do not 
be too severe upon him.” 

“TJ offer no opinion on his con- 
duct. There are others to whom 
explanations are not only due, but 
imperatively due.” 

Could Asmodeus have lifted the 
mansard-roof off Assam House at 
that particular moment he would 
have beheld Louisa Bridgebanke 
gazing, through eyelids inflamed 
from weeping, at the photograph of 
a British officer in full uniform, 
which she would ever and anon 
press passionately to her lips. 
Moth-like she had been caught by 
the glare of the red coat, and the 
silly, stupid, wavering Jimmy Bye- 
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croft was as great a hero in her eyes 
as was Wellington to the Fighting 
Fiftieth or Napoleon to the Old 
Guard. 

For a second Stonleigh won- 
dered what Marguerite meant by 
“others”; but still mistaking her 
for the daughter of the house, and 
the Comedy of Errors playing with 
uncommon smoothness, he set these 
“ others ” down as her parents, and 
exclaimed: “If he wins the sun- 
shine of your favor he can easily 
hope for forgiveness from the 
others. You are the only person 
to be considered after all.” 

Marguerite was about to put a 
question to Stonleigh that would 
have led directly to a dénouement ; 
but it was not to be. Mr. Bridge- 


banke, followed by Barney Higgins, 
turned out of the house, and upon 
perceiving Fred he uttered a shout 
of recognition and welcome, hurry- 
ing across the lawn as rapidly as his 


entourage of fishing-gear permitted. 

“ Why, it is indeed a treat to see 
you, Mr. Stonleigh,” he exclaim- 
ed. “You have come to help me 
to square accounts with this pla- 
guey trout. I’ve been watching 
him all the morning.” 

“ An’ he’s been watchin’ you,” 
observed Barney Higgins, who had 
joined the party, with a grin; add- 
ing under his breath, as he glanc- 
ed from Stonleigh to Marguerite : 
“ Faix, we come in at the wrongtime, 
as the peelers sed to the coiners. 
It’s billin’ an’ cooin’ they wor, good 
luck to thim !” 

“You can go to the pond, Bar- 
ney ; I'll follow you in a few. min- 
utes. Keep well under the shadow 
of the laurestinas,” said Mr. Bridge- 
banke. 

“ Troth, thin, av ye’ll be sed be 
me, ye’ll come at wanst,” with a 
sly glance at Stonleigh. “ This sky 
won't hould long.” 
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“T’ll be there as soon as you, 
Barney.” 

“There’s some ould min mighty 
conthrairy, anyhow,” growled Bar- 
ney in an undertone, without mov- 
ing; “ an’ here's wan that was red- 
dy for to knock sawdust out av me 
a few minits ago whin I demanded 
av him for to wait till the cool av 
the evenin’.” And seeing that Mr. 
Bridgebanke was engaged in speak- 
ing to Marguerite, Barney crept 
close to Fred, and exclaimed in a 
confidential whisper right into his 
ear: “ Long life to ye, sir! She’s 
a rale beauty. It’s not me that’s 
keepin’ the masther. It’s not me 
that’s spilin’ sport. Now’s yer 
time, sir, an’ don’t reneague it. 
Sorra a betther chance ye’ll ever 
get, for they seldom lets her out av 
their sight.” 

“ What zs this fellow driving at?” 
thought Stonleigh. 

“Would you mind taking a turn 
at the trout now, Mr. Stonleigh ?” 
demanded Bridgebanke anxiously. 

“ Arrah, can’t ye lave the gintle- 
man quiet an’ aisy?” interposed 
Barney. 

“Go to the pond at once, sir,” 
said Bridgebanke majestically. 

“Oh! sartinly, sartinly, av coorse,” 
adding as he moved away: “ TI’ll 
brain that fish wud a lick av a 
stone as shure as me name’s Bar- 
ney Higgins.” 


V. 


Mr. Byecroft, growing weary of 
waiting, resolved upon facing the 
enemy. Anything was better than 
this hoping and fearing. As he 
approached he was infinitely dis- 
gusted and disappointed to find 
that it was Marguerite and not 
Louisa Bridgebanke with whom 
Fred had been in conversation all 
this time, and wondered why his 
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kinsman had so signally failed in 
the fulfilment of his promise. 

Mr. Bridgebanke’s reception was 
cold in the extreme. 

“ This visit is unexpected, sir,” he 
said; “and as I conclude it is to 
me, I shall return with you to the 
house in 4 moment.” 

As for Marguerite, she merely 
responded to his salutation by an 
icy salute, Stonleigh watching her 
every movement with eager eyes. 

“Nice weather, Miss Bridge- 
banke,” spurted the miserable war- 
rior, pulling a disengaged glove 
into rags. 


v3 Very.” 

“ Warm, Miss Bridgebanke.” 
“ Very.” 

“ In—ah—fact, sultry.” 

“ Very.” 


“T hope Lou—your cousin is all 
right.” 

“‘ My cousin is extremely well.” 

“ So glad! Awfully glad! I— 
the fact is,” casting piteous glances 
at Fred, whose gaze was riveted 
on Marguerite—“ you see I’ve not 
been able to get here for some 
days, and—but—you see I am here 
now. I have an explanation to 
make that—” 

“T would suggest your making 
no explanations to me, Mr. Bye- 
croft,” interposed Marguerite gla- 
cially. 

“Quite so. I shall see Mrs. 
B.,” gasped the discomfited offi- 
cer, flinging a look of pent-up ire 
upon his cousin, who now rose to 
take his leave. 

“ As I have particular business to 
get rid of this afternoon, I—I shall 
say good-by, Miss Bridgebanke,” 
said Fred, taking her hand, which 
was cold as ice, “and with it to 
wish you—” And then he stopped 
short, a whirlpool of misery eddy- 
ing round his throbbing heart. 
“Au revoir,” said Marguerite 
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coldly, albeit her lips quivered as 
the words left them, and her cheeks 
were pale, and her eyes full of an 
ill-suppressed sadness. 

“You must come round by the 
pond and have a look at the trout,” 
exclaimed Mr. Bridgebanke, taking 
Fred’s arm as he spoke; then, turn- 
ing to Byecroft: “ Be good enough 
not to leave until I have seen you, 
sir.” And the pair swept out of 
sight. 

As soon as they had disappear- 
ed Marguerite, burying her face in 
her pocket-handkerchief, moaned 
under her breath: “He has gone, 
gone! I shall never, never see him 
again.” 


When Mr. Byecroft reached the 
house he asked to see Mrs. Bridge- 
banke. 

“T’m to do all the fighting single- 
handed,” he growled. “Fred has 
led me into an ambuscade, and I 
must cut my way through as best I 
can.” 

He flung himself into a scarlet 
satin easy-chair and awaited the 
onset of the enemy. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Bridge- 
banke, very red in the face and an 
angry cloud upon her brow, swept 
into the room, fanning herself so 
violently as to bring the ribs of her 
ponderous Seville fan into dis- 
agreeable contact with her some- 
what bulbous and prominent nasal 
organ. 

“Mr. Byecroft, I believe,” she 
coldly observed, raising a _ gold- 
rimmed glass to her left eye, and 
surveying the ensign from his var- 
nished boots to the centre parting 
of his hair. 

Considerably awed by this sin- 
gular mode of reception, Mr. Bye- 
croft could only muster two words, 
and these words were, “Mrs. 
Bridgebanke.” 
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“The major has been giving 
you a character, young man,” shak- 
ing her fan at the abashed ensign. 

“T beg of you, ma’am, not to be- 
lieve all that the major says.” 

“The major, sir, is a most incre- 
dulous witness, and his voracity is 
impeachable,” retorted the indig- 
nant lady. 

“T assure you, madam—” 

“Your assurance is too much, 
sir,” she burst in. “My daughter 
has plenty of spirit, and wouldn’t 
give a brass farthing for any whip- 
per-snapper who wouldn’t think it 
worth his while to behave like a 
proper chevalure.” 

“T must throw myself on your 
good-nature,” urged Byecroft. 

“ Good-nature, indeed! And is 
this all you have to say for yourself ? 
—you who were hopping about at 
balls and parties like a tomtit 
while my daughter sat like Patience 
on a muniment.” 

“ Circumstances—” 

“It is no question of circum- 
stances, Mr. Byecroft,” she inter- 
rupted. “Yours is bad and Peter 
Bridgebanke’s is good. He would 
have stood handsomely to you, but 
now his back is up, and all the rub- 
bing and shampooing in Turkey or 
Asia Minor won’t get it down. He 
won't stand your playing at rooge 
and nore here, young man, nor will 
I.” And here the fan flapped like 
the sails of a windmill. 

Byecroft vigorously twisted his 
moustache and remained silent. 
The moment he attempted to 
speak Mrs. Bridgebanke was down 
upon him. 

“Do you know, sir, what you've 
done?” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. 
Bridgebanke—so suddenly as to 
cause the ensign to start violently. 
“Ah! I see you wince. Do you 
know that you are consigning my 
child to an early catacomb, sir? 
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That she is mopping like an owl, 
and fading like the base fabric of 
avision?” And Mrs. Bridgebanke 
fanned herself red-hot. 

“ Please, 'm,” said a pert English 
maid, flinging open the door as if 
she was desirous of sending it into 
the middle of the room, “ Major 
Bagshawe wishes to see you.” 

“Show him in here, Stubbs. 
Stay; show him into the pink draw- 
ing-room, and say I’m coming.” 

“Yes, ’m.” And the young lady 
disappeared with the same violent 
rapidity with which she came upon 
the scene. 

Byecroft saw that he must con- 
ciliate the old lady now or never. 
Once again in the major’s clutches, 
and adios to his chances of doing 
the “correct thing.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the worthless youth was 
not a little enamored of Louisa 
Bridgebanke. His vanity was 
tickled by the conquest, and he 
was one of those persons who so 
thoroughly believe in themselves 
that homage, however slender, ren- 
ders them slaves. Louisa was 
what novelists like to term madly 
in love. She was as yet but eigh- 
teen; and while in the teens Love 
is horribly imperious. A little 
later on we can parley with the 
urchin, if not reason with him, but 
at eighteen he rules absolutely. 

The ensign, quitting the fauteuii, 
advanced to where Mrs. Bridge- 
banke was seated, and, flinging him- 
self on a chair beside her, blurted : 

“Mrs. Bridgebanke, I have only 
one request to make, and that is 
that you will permit me to see 
Louisa and ask her forgiveness. 
If I am lucky enough to succeed, 
will you let by-gones be by-gones 
and give me another chance? 
Every fellow ought to have two 
chances, you know—one for him- 
self, the other for luck.” 
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The worthy lady was silent for a 
moment, the fanning gradually be- 
coming less violent. Then, sud- 
denly extending her hand, which 
the young officer clasped in both 
his own, she exclaimed : 

“T’ll bury the ’atchet and smoke 
the calumny of peace. This is for 
Louisa’s sake, who has shut herself 
up like a penniwinke in its shell, 
and rejects all confluence with the 
outer world.” 

“ Hoity-toity ! what's this?” cried 
Miss Patty, who had entered unper- 


ceived. “ You here?”’—this to 
Byecroft. 

“T am glad to say that I am, Miss 
Patty.” 


The angry lady, raising her hand 
and directing her forefinger to the 
portal, exclaimed : 

“ Do you see that door? On the 
other side of it is the hall, the hall 
leads to the avenue, the avenue to 
the gate, the gate to the highroad— 
Go!” And Miss Patty snorted again 
in the paroxysm of her anger. 

“ Tut-tut, Patty,” interposed Mrs. 
Bridgebanke ; “he has cajoled his 
offence.” 

“T have no patience with you,” 
vigorously retorted Miss Patty. 
“ After allowing this idiotic creature 
to snub your daughter and the 
whole lot of us, you forgive him for 
merely holding up his little finger. 
It’s monstrous! He ought to be 
ducked in the canal,” casting an 
annihilating glance upon the abash- 
ed officer. 

“The gentleman has made a co- 
pious apology, Patty, and has acted 
in the highest decorum. Mr. Bye- 
croft, you may go and look for 
Louisa. _ You'll find her in the 
garden, I dare say—like Niagara, 
all tears. If she’s not there Stubbs 
will find her.” 

Byecroft, but too glad to escape, 
hastily thanked Mrs. Bridgebanke 
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and bounded through the open 
window. 

“"Pon my word,” snorted Miss 
Patty, “if you had the spirit of—” 

“ Ah! I have come to the arca- 
dian bower—the grotto inhabited 
by the goddess,” exclaimed Major 
Bagshawe, popping his head into 
the room. “The spider-brusher 
told me that you were here, and I 
have come with the devotion of a 
pilgrim wending his way to—” 

“ Moco,” suggested Mrs. Bridge- 
banke, anxious to display her eru- 
dition. 

“ Precisely, madam,” said the ob- 
sequious major. 

“ What rubbish !” exclaimed Miss 
Patty. “It’s Mecca; and you,” 
turning to Bagshawe, “know this 
right well.” 

In an unhappy moment the ma- 
jor endeavored to cough away the 
embarrassment occasioned by this 
contretemps ; but the counterfeit 
cough was instantly assailed by a 
genuine one, and the gallant son 
of Mars, in his efforts to subdue 
both, became purple in the face. 

“A glass of water!” cried Mrs, 
Bridgebanke in alarm. 

“ Hut-tut ! leave him to me,” ex- 
claimed her sister-in-law, seizing 
Bagshawe by the coat-collar and 
slapping him violently on the back. 

“ Thanks! tha-a-a-nks!” gasped 
the major, retreating with consider- 
able nimbleness behind a buhl-ta- 
ble, while he muttered, “‘ Her hands 
are as hard as Connemara marble. 
I’m in luck if my back teeth are not 
all loosened. To cough here is as 
much as a man’s life is worth.” 

“Your nephew is here, major,” 
said Mrs. Bridgebanke with a pre- 
paratory cough. 

The major started. What did this 
mean ? 

“Fred Stonleigh, ma’am ?” 

“No.” 
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“N-not Jimmy ?” 

“Ves, Mr. James.” 

“ What the—I beg pardon. Jim- 
my fere?” And the major’s eye- 
glasses went up on his forehead, 
while his jaw fell back for support 
on his year-one scarf. 

“Mr. James has expressed an 
oleagenous desire to conciliate 
Louisa, and I hadn’t the heart to 
refuse him. I was young once my- 
self, major, and it’s not so easy to 
quench the vital spark of senility,” 
playfully tapping the back of Bag- 
shawe’s hand with her fan. 

Here was a revelation. What 
did it portend? How was it brought 
about? Byecroft had never acted 
thus on his own volition. Whose 
doing was it? The girl’s? No. Ah! 
he had it. It must be Fred Ston- 
leigh’s work ; and the major ground 
his teeth in impotent rage. But he 
was not going to be foiled—to have 
his plans set aside, his cherished 
hopes blasted. Jimmy Byecroft 
should marry Miss Flint, and there 
was an end of it, and the Bridge- 
bankes might goto Hong Kong. As 
these thoughts flashed through his 
mind he suddenly perceived Fred 
Stonleigh crossing the lawn. 

“Excuse me a moment,” cried 
the major, bounding to his feet ; and 
ere Mrs. Bridgebanke could inter- 
pose by so much as an ejaculation 
he had darted through the open 
window. 

“So, sir, this is your doing,” he 
panted as he came up with Ston- 
leigh. 

“What is the matter, major ?” 
asked the other in a provokingly 
cool tone. 

“Matter, sir! What business 
have you to meddle in my affairs, 
sir—my affairs?” said the major, 
crimson with rage and puffing like 
a grampus. 

“ Your affairs, major?” 
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“ Yes, sir, my affairs—Jimmy’s af- 
fairs.” 

“ Oh w 

“You needn’t look like an owl, 
sir,” panted the other. “ What do 
you mean by bringing your cousin 
to this house, sir? Answer me 
that.” 

“Simply because his stopping 
away was the act of a scoundrel, 
a coward, and a poltroon.” 

“T tell you, sir, that you'll have to 
undo what you have just done. /’m 
not going to see a hundred thousand 
pounds go out of the family with- 
out striking a blow for it. Jimmy 
shall‘marry Miss Flint, and you 
may take this young tea-plant, if 
you have a mind to, since you are 
so chivalrously inclined.” 

“ Thanks,” said Fred in a low, 
harsh, grating way. 

They had reached the turn lead- 
ing to the gardens, and right in 
the pathway stood Jimmy Byecroft 
with Louisa Bridgebanke leaning 
lovingly on his arm, her face wear- 
ing an expression of radiant happi- 
ness. 

“Step this way,” hurriedly whis- 
pered the major. “I don’t want to 
meet the girl.” 

But Jimmy had espied his uncle 
and cousin, and camesmilingly for- 
ward. The major, however, stiffly 
lifting his hat, turned upon his 
heel, while Fred stood staring at 
Louisa. 

“He’s awfully disgusted that 
I’ve spoiled his manceuvre, Fred. 
But I say, have you nothing to say 
to Miss Bridgebanke? By Jove! I 
believe you never met.” 

“Miss Bridgebanke!” stammer- 
ed Stonleigh, becoming very pale. 
“This Miss Bridgebanke ?” 

“ Why, who else would she be?” 

Fred clutched his cousin almost 
fiercely by the wrist as he asked: 

“Who, then, is Marguerite ?” 
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“She is my cousin,” said Louisa, 
replying for her fiancé. 


The little town of Bray was en 
féte on the occasion of the dou- 
ble wedding, and Miss Patty pre- 
sented Marguerite with not only 
her trousseau but a sum of five 


“ Tantum Ergo.” 


thousand pounds, The major did 
not attend—nor was he missed. 
Report says he is about to marry 
Miss Flint. Mr. Bridgebanke still 
fishes for the famous trout, and 
Mrs. Bridgebanke still piques her- 
self upon “a nice derangement of 
her epitaphs.” 
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’T1s now the Vesper hour ; glad sunlight streams 
In golden radiance through the casements high, 

Staining the marbles with broad opal gleams 
Brighter than drifted flushes of the sky. 


Upon the altar starry tapers shine 
With happy radiance, while the lilies slight 
Hang brimming o’er with slumberous golden wine 
Poured by the sunbeams in each chalice white. 


Slowly the circling mists of incense rise, 
Fading serenely ’mid the lapses dim ; 

Far through the jasper gates of Paradise 
Float chords olian of seraphic hymn. 


Adown dim aisles the long, gray shadows creep, 
The organ sigheth on the languorous air, 

Till one by one the sweet tones fall asleep, 
And silence hovers o’er us like a prayer. 


The tabernacle portals open wide, 

The kneeling priest awaits his kingly Guest, 
Who cometh in the purple eventide 

Just as the day drifts down the beauteous west. 


Hark! hark! 


Divinest music breathes around, 


And every head bows lowly at the cry; 
Earth’s guardian spirits echo back the sound: 


“ Jesus of Nazareth, Jesus passes by.” 


A silence falls like dew ; the kneeling throngs 
Cast down the heart’s palm branches at his feet ; 


Voices celestial chant triumphant songs, 


And angel harps rain silvery echoes sweet. 
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We know the King hath gone upon his way. 
Lo! as we lift our dazzled eyes in prayer, 
A dreamy glory gilds the shadows gray ; 
A something tells us that he hath been there. 


Now gently fade, O thou divinest light! 

Veil thy rose gleamings ’neath a starry pall, 
Still thro’ the solemn lapses of the night 

Our hearts shall feel God’s benedictions fall. 
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WuHeEnce have ruins their strange 
attraction, their mysterious charm, 
whether their past be chronicled in 
history and depicted in poetic le- 
gends, or whether their story were 
forgotten centuries ago? Is it not 
because their silence, telling of a 
world of energy, life, and action 
now no more, touches one of the 
deepest chords of the human heart ? 
—a silence eloquent of times whose 
gtave the ages, as they pass with 
measured tread, have ceased to 
name. Yet pitying and beneficent 
nature decks these gaunt tomb- 
stones of an ancient population 
with all the tender transformations 
wrought by her gold and silver 
lichens, her velvet bosses of thick 
moss, her nestling ferns or closely- 
clasping ivy, climbing to throw its 
garlands round the topmost towers, 
while the wandering bee is wooed 
by odorous wall-flowers springing 
from the crevices of hoary, weath- 
er-beaten stones, and many a timid 
creature and wild bird find in 
base or battlement an undisturbed 
abode. 

If it be fitting that the grave of 
the past, though sombre, should be 
fair, we nevertheless find it some- 
times under a sterner aspect. 

Among the most imposing ruins 


that we know are those of Minerve, 
the ancient capital of the Miner- 
vois, occupying the centre of the 
immense valley extending from 
Castres to Narbonne. These gloomy 
remains appear in the distance like 
a cemetery of forgotten tombs 
abandoned centuries ago. The ar- 
cheologist finds there but little 
scope for anything but conjecture, 
since the mutilations effected by 
the hand of man as well as that of 
time have effaced every trace of 
architectural ornamentation. The 
painter and historian will, however, 
find abundant material to work 
upon ; the former in the reproduc- 
tion of their desolate grandeur, and 
the latter in the dramatic elements 
and varied reflections furnished by 
his subject. 

To this pile of ruin is attached 
one of the most terrible memories 
of the middle ages. Its history is 
one of those pages which one 
would fain efface from the book of 
humanity, and which appears to 
darken the more the further we 
remove from it, who, amid the ideas 
of modern times, are less abie to 
appreciate the intensity as well as 
the supreme importance of the 
struggle in which the event it re- 
cords took place. 
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This is the tomb of the Albi- 
genses—a tomb befitting those for- 
midable heretics, many of whom 
fearlessly met destruction by plung- 
ing into the very jaws of death. 
When we visited this ruined city, on 
whose doom Heaven seems to have 
set the seal of perpetuity, it was 
beneath a sky charged with dark 
and stormy clouds, amid whose 
masses gleams of red lightning 
flashed at intervals, while the roll 
of distant thunder heralded the 
coming storm. From the extremity 
of the bare, inhospitable plain by 
which it is approached the old de- 
capitated capital (if we may be 
pardoned the expression) stands 
out in gloomy desolation on the 
rocky heights towering above its 
encircling fosse, and brings forci- 
bly to mind the fulfilment of an- 
cient prophecies against rebellious 
cities of old times: “We have 
heard of the pride of Moab: . . . his 
pride and his arrogancy, and his in- 
dignation is more than his strength. 
- . . The lords of the nations have 
destroyed the vineyard of Sabama.” 
“Thy proud walls, O Moab, shall 
be cast down: thorns and nettles 
shall cover thy palaces, and bram- 
bles shall grow in thy strongholds. 
..+ [ have made thee a desola- 
tion.” 

All these houses, mostly roofless, 
pierced at rare intervals with win- 
dows, where no human face is seen, 
appear as if soldered together, form- 
ing one mass with the vast rock 
which forms their base, and whose 
granite plunges below the bed of 
the Cisse—a torrent whose furious 
and unequal course has hollowed a 
subterranean archway forming a 
natural bridge. On the sides of 
the ravine, which cleaves the rock 
into strange and varied forms, is a 
deep grotto, in which have been 
discovered numerous skeletons of 
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bears exceeding in dimension any 
living specimens. Judging from a 
tooth of one of these animals which 
we found in the soil, it would be 
easy, without being a Cuvier, to re- 
construct a bear of from five to six 
feet high. 

The impression left on the mind 
by this subterranean cavern still 
further disposes it for a visit to the 
ruins, themselves the skeletons of 
an extinct state of society. On is- 
suing from the grotto we soon find 
ourselves facing the city, though 
separated from it by the chasm 
which surrounds it, giving it some 
resemblance to the antique Cirta, 
now Constantine, and which also 
bears the traces of more than one 
siege. 

An imposing stronghold, as well 
as a singularly favorable position, 
is indicated by these sloping bat- 
tlements, these ascending and de- 
scending parapets, these hollowed 
passages and covered ways from 
which we can imagine the besieged 
watching the movements of the 
enemy, these blackened ramparts 
engirdling the city like a belt of 
iron, their portcullises disjoined or 
fallen; plainly great strength has 
here been dominant. But now 
here is a fragment of wall which 


- seems to hold to nothing ; there the 


colossal angle of a dismantled don- 
jon, still rising toa majestic height ; 
while, amid heaps of ruin at its 
base, wild figs and vines climb 
through the windows and luxuriate 
on the ruined threshold. Every- 
thing seems to retain the mark of 
a terrible chastisement, as if the 
breath of the divine displeasure 
had passed over the city. 

This donjon formed part of the 
citadel of Minerve, occupying the 
southern portion of the rocky 
peninsula (so to call it), and con- 
necting the defensive works with 
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the apex of a gigantic angle. By 
crowning the tower with its strong 
battlements, and raising the vast 
length of wall now thrown down, 
we should have the front of the 
fortress. We can picture to our- 
selves the lowered portcullis, the 
drawbridge raised, the armed mul- 
titude thronging the ramparts, pen- 
nons and weapons gleaming in the 
sun, while from the topmost turret 
floated the emblazoned banner of 
Guirand de Minerve, the command- 
er of the garrison. 

Before describing the taking of 
Minerve, that great defeat which 
might be called the Waterloo of 
the Albigenses, it will be well to 
say a few words on besiegers and 
besieged, and why they were there, 
each burning to exterminate the 
other. And, firstly, what were the 
Albigenses? If it be answered 
that they were sectaries separated 
from the Catholic Church by cer- 
tain differences of faith, the an- 
swer, though a true one, is insuffi- 
cient. In a state of society orga- 
nized on this faith, which formed 
its basis, and in a country like 
France, “ made by its bishops as a 
honeycomb is made by its bees,” 
errors of faith were also social 
errors. Waldo, who gave his name 
to the Vaudois and his spirit to 
the Albigenses, began by allowing 
everybody, men and women, the 
right to preach and teach; hence 
arose those fanciful doctrines of 
which the imagination of these peo- 
ple produced so plentiful a crop, 
and which had for their basis in- 
dependence of authority and con- 
tempt of property—that is, of the 
property of other people. 

The leaders of this sect affected 
an austere life, that they might with 
a better grace hold forth against 
the splendor of churches and the 
Jands and endowments of monas- 
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teries. Their denunciations, wheth- 
er explicitly or otherwise, were an 
incitement to pillage; and pillage, 
therefore, they practised whenever 
they found a safe opportunity, and 
opportunities were never wanting. 
Their theological doctrines were a 
mixture of Arianism with the errors 
of the Manicheans. They taught 
that the eldest son of God was Lu- 
cifer, who, with his angels, had 
produced the visible world; but 
that God, seeing in it nothing but 
disorder, engendered another Son 
to restore order to the world; and 
that the mission of these sectaries 
was to work in concert with God 
for the attainment of this end. 
Thus, as always the word reform 
has been the pretext, the catch-word 
to win success, and hence the ap- 
pellation, modestly appropriated by 
these sectaries, of the “Good Men,” 
the “ Humble,” and the “ Perfect.” 

One of their most popular lead- 
ers was a certain Henri, who, after 
beginning as a mendicant friar, 
turned preacher against the church, 
which he designated as the “ con- 
gregation of hell.” He was follow- 
ed by crowds who hoped for a 
share in the spoils of the convents— 
a booty which he did not fail to 
promisethem. In an account given 
by St. Bernard to Pope Eugenius 
III. the saint describes this Henri 
as a man who, “when he can ex- 
tort money from the simple, spends 
it in gaming with women of evil 
life.” But these circumstances did 
not hinder the man from pretend- 
ing to extraordinary rigor in the 
way of virtue, knowing that, in 
order to attract the multitude, an 
outward austerity is useful, how- 
ever loose and accommodating the 
code of morals may be which it is 
designed tocover. It was Machia- 
vel who said that “the appearance 
of virtue leads to success, but that 
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virtue itself is an obstacle in its 
way.” 

_ Honest men called these self- 
called teachers “the false coiners 
of the Gospel”; this Gospel, which 
refused to have either pope or 
church, was preached, as we have 
said, by men and women, but the 
women appear to have been in the 
majority, whether as preachers or 
hearers of the new doctrines. 

We have already mentioned the 
illustrious founder of Citeaux. 
Long before the time of which we 
are speaking his zeal and elo- 
quence had done their utmost to 
lead back the Albigenses to reli- 
gious unity and show them that to 
rise against the faith of a nation 
was to rise against that nation it- 
self, its existence and security, and 
so to provoke the use of all means 
of lawful self-defence. 

Many had yielded to the argu- 
ments and entreaties, full of truth 
and charity, of the saint, and had 
abjured their errors; and yet we 
find them not long afterwards 
unmindful of all their promises 
and penitence alike. A council 
was therefore held, at which they 
were again declared to be heretics, 
and Pope Paul III. sent missiona- 
ries among them, besides solemnly 
admonishing them himself. Books 
and treatises were written for their 
benefit ; they were entreated, they 
were threatened, but almost wholly 
in vain. Some were -influenced by 
persuasion, and still more by fear; 
but as soon as the occasion of their 
alarm was withdrawn they quickly 
returned to the discourses of their 
seducers, or, as men said, “to the 
sweet speeches of the presidents 
of the devil’s mercy.” 

The heresy began to take vast 
proportions, and was spreading in 
all directions; bands were organ- 
ized for pillage, and Christendom 
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took alarm in presence of the ac- 
tual and impending evils. Inno- 
cent III., intent on saving France, 
sent commissioners into the south- 
ern provinces, with orders to the 
bishops and nobles of the localities 
they visited to aid them by all the 
means in their power. The dan- 
ger was imminent, and, where 
needful, must be averted even by 
excommunication and confiscation ; 
and this for two all-important rea- 
sons—to save souls from eternal 
perdition, and society from threat- 
ened destruction. It was in those 
days held to be a worse crime to 
kill the soul than the body, and 
heretics were regarded as the worst 
kind of assassins, whom conse- 
quently it was necessary to sepa- 
rate from the society which they 
endangered, and for this reason to 
seek them out and obtain informa- 
tion respecting their lives, acts, 
and tenets; this was the duty of 
the commissioners, and this duty, 
this function, was the Inquisition. 

This formidable word is in fact 
more formidable than the thing 
itself, which, reduced to its verit- 
able function, corresponds to the 
office fulfilled at the present time 
by the /Juges d'Instruction in 
France, and in England by the 
lawyers in the new Court of Judi- 
cature, presided over by Lord Pen- 
zance, aided by (pseudo) episco- 
pal assessors, for the judgment of 
ecclesiastical causes. For care 
must be taken not to fall into the 
very common error of confound- 
ing this with the Spanish Inqui- 
sition, the political creation of 
Philip II. 

The task to be fulfilled by this 
commission was of the greatest 
difficulty and importance, requir- 
ing not only that they should re- 
concile the penitent, after ascer- 
taining who were such in truth and 
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not in pretence, but also requiring 
them to punish the irreconcilable, 
to anathematize the persistent per- 
verters of the people, and, besides 
allaying a wide-spread revolt, to 
restore tranquillity to the storm- 
tossed minds of men. 

The pope, in his quality of guar- 
dian of the faith, was bound to use 
the powers recognized to be his 
by the whole Christian world. His 
envoys, whether missionaries or 
commissioners, had at first satis- 
fied themselves by questioning, ad- 
monishing, and instructing, and it 
was only when these means were 
of no avail that they resorted to 
threatening, then to separation 
from communion, and lastly to 
confiscation of property. This last 
proceeding more than any other 
irritated the sectaries and pro- 
duced loud complaints. 

We meet at this time with an- 
other great name—that of St. 


Dominic, who is accused of being 
the promoter of this inquisition. 


This accusation is erroneous. The 
founder of the Preaching Friars 
had accompanied the bishop of 
Osma, who had come from Spain 
into France on a mission from his 
sovereign, Alfonso 1X. Another 
mission attracted him on his way 
—that of winning back by gentle 
means those who were sought out 
for punishment. He persuaded 
the legates to lay aside their pomp 
as the papal ambassadors, to leave 
their horses and train of followers, 
and make themselves poor and 
humble like the apostles. They 
consented, for they were men of 
God; and this preaching by ex- 
ample (they walked barefoot and 
girt with ropes) had great suc- 
cess—so great that the most emi- 
nent leader of the heretics, Ar- 
naud de Campranhan, acknowledg- 
. ed his errors and made his abjura- 
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tion to the bishop of Osma. This 
took place at Pamiers, the inhabi- 
tants of which followed the exam- 
ple of their chief. Thus St. Do- 
minic was in no sense an inquisi- 
tor; the promoters of this too 
much caluminated inquisition were 
the brothers Guy and Raynier—a 
fact which should not be forgotten. 

But though in some places good 
was accomplished, in others the 
evil increased. One of the pope’s 
legates having been assassinated, 
Innocent III. required those princes 
who remained faithful to the church 
not to let his death go unaveng- 
ed, and engaged Philip Augustus 
himself to undertake a crusade in 
defence of religion, threatened in 
so large a portion of his dominions. 
The monarch willingly consented, 
and sent an army of 15,000 men. 
It was high time. The counts of 
Toulouse, Foix, Comminges, and 
Bearn were pillaging the churches 
and monasteries in every direction, 
driving from their homes the cler- 
gy and religious, and shedding the 
blood of the Catholic laity. Cas- 
tles were taken, and burnt or 
razed to the ground, and villages 
devastated. The pope promised 
indulgences to whomsoever should 
take the cross in this cause, the 
cfuse of God and of order, and 
soon 300,000 warriors, the cross on 
their shoulder, came surging from 
all parts of the realm, headed by 
the bishops of Autun, Clermont, 
Nevers, Lisieux, and Chartres. 

We can form but a very imper- 
fect idea of those battalions, com- 
manded by mitred and crosiered 
generals. Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, the chief of the Albigen- 
ses—the most deeply compromised 
in the revolt, and consequently the 
most alarmed—came to meet the 
army, whose commander-in-chief 
was an abbot of Citeaux, only to 
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simulate the most profound sub- 
mission and to offer abundant apo- 
logies and promises, which latter 
he would not fail to break on the 
first opportunity. This man had 
to consult the caprices of four wo- 
men whom he had, more or less, 
married, and the abbot of Citeaux, 
who judged of a man’s sincerity by 
his morals, and his words by his 
deeds, remained deaf to his ad- 
vances and professions of conver- 
sion. 

Simon de Montfort, who was the 
personal enemy of the Count of 
Toulouse, would not willingly have 
lost this opportunity of attacking 
him. De Montfort had at his dis- 
posal an imposing force from the 
number of troops which had joined 
his own, and before which the reb- 
els (to call them by their right 
name) were already giving way, 
though not without violent strug- 
gles on both sides. St. Dominic 
did not spare his admonitions to 
any, but went from one camp to 
the other, speaking plain truths to 
Catholics and heretics alike; for 
both sides were guilty of acts of 
the greatest barbarity, the fruit 
of “ces haines vigoureuses’’—that 
“vigorous hate ” regretted by the 
Alceste of Moliére. Thus, a cer- 
tain Seigneur de Pépieux, to whofh 
Simon de Montfort had sent am- 
bassadors, sent them back to him 
without their lips, ears, and noses. 
De Montfort, by way of reprisal, 
taking prisoners a hundred of De 
Pépieux’s men, sent them back to 
their leader blinded, and led by 
one of their number, to whom he 
had left one eye. 

The Albigenses, being eventually 
dispersed before the army of the 
Count de Montfort, assembled in 
the Minervois, and there, fortify- 
ing themselves in the citadel of its 
capital, which was held to be im- 
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pregnable, prepared to sell their 
lives dearly. 

Let us glance into the camp of 
the besieging army, animated by 
the imposing presence of its leader. 
De Montfort was the greatest cap- 
tain of his time, and the one who 
was served with the most devoted 
affection. He had gained several 
victories over Don Pedro of Ara- 
gon, over the counts of Foix, Com- 
minges, and Toulouse, and also 
over the English and the Germans. 
The Catholics called him the Chris- 
tian Machabeus, for, together with 
the qualities which make the ora- 
tor and the soldier, he had also 
those which make a man beloved. 
“No man,” said St. Louis, “could 
have a livelier faith than his.” It 
may be partly owing to this that he 
earned the reproaches of histori- 
ans for “treating the Albigenses 
with great rigor,” because, in his 
eyes, “ heretics were bad and dan- 
gerous citizens.” Opinions change 
with the times. One may nowa- 
days be a good citizen and at the 
same time an unbeliever in any- 
thing, so it is said. 

It would be less difficult to re- 
construct a medizval citadel out of 
its own ruins than to picture to 
one’s self as they really appeared 
those two armies of besiegers and 
defenders—those without the walls 
and those within. There was not 
then among them that discipline 
which assigns to every one his 
place and ranges every soldier in 
the rank he is to occupy; in which 
the combatants are but so many 
figures of addition grouped to- 
gether, making certain numbers to 
be opposed to certain other num- 
bers—a mathematical calculation 
which deals with human lives, a 
geometry which deals with cubes 
of flesh and blood; the whole made 
out beforehand and set down on 
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paper like an architect’s plan, nei- 
ther less nor more. There, on the 
contrary, every personality play- 
ed its part with perfect liberty of 
initiative and individual impulse. 
What variety of aspect and what 
apparent disorder were presented 
by the movements of those troops, 
levied from day to day!—men who 
had come to fight for the space of 
forty days, and then return to their 
harvests and vintage; for the pope 
had only asked of them this term 
of service for the chastisement of 
the seditious. Moreover, it is just 
to add that, before calling upon 
Montfort to interfere with an arm- 
ed force, the Holy Father had sent 
at different times no less than four- 
teen legates to bring the sectaries 
to reason by gentle means, but 
without success. It must also be 
remembered that the promised /n- 
dulgence was the only payment of 
the crusaders—a fact which of it- 
self impresses an honorable char- 
acter on their expedition. 

Each noble, as well as every 
man-at-arms, had his own particu- 
lar costume, varied according to 
circumstances of place and condi- 
tion. Women were also admitted 
into those checkered ranks, biv- 
ouacking like soldiers, or marching, 
and even fighting, at their husband’s 
side. 

But those ladies could not go to 
battle like their lords; they must 
have pages and varlets, women at- 
tendants and falconers; their tents 
were so arranged as to form a suite 
of apartments, with boudoir and 
chapel complete; and all these 
things accompanied them from 
place to place throughout the cam- 
paign. 

Of these portable palaces, which 
the Crusades had brought into 
fashion, we may form some idea 

from the description left us by 
’ / 
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Maimbourg of the famous tent 
presented by the Sultan Saladin 
to the Emperor Frederick Barbaros- 
sa, which at the same time gives 
some idea of the industrial arts as 
practised at that period. 

“There was,” says Maimbourg, 
“in the covering of this admirable 
pavilion the sky so perfectly re- 
presented that one there saw the 
spheres of the sun and moon, turn- 
ing, as of themselves, all around it, 
and by a learned artifice observing 
accurately the same - measure in 
their regular movements as that 
prescribed by nature in two di- 
verse manners to these two heaven- 
ly bodies which, by this same well- 
regulated diversity in their course, 
make all the harmony of the world; 
in such sort that all the hours of 
the day and night were marked in 
this tent by the artificial course of 
these globes.” The rest of the or- 
namental arrangements seem to 
have corresponded to this scientific 
decoration. 

To the varied effect of the mili- 
tary habiliments was added that 
produced by the garb of the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries—the resplend- 
ent vestments which have retained 
that antique character so suitable 
to the dignity of worship. Every 
morning the tumult of arms was 
preceded by the offering of the 
Most Holy Sacrifice, and the pray- 
er of bishop and priest invoking 
the benediction of the “Lord of 
Hosts” on the arms of the faith- 
ful. 

From time to time long proces- 
sions passed round the camp, 
chanting litanies or the psalms of 
the prophet king of Israel to en- 
courage the ardor of some and 
temper that of others. 

During the intervals of repose 
Alix de Montmorency might be 
seen riding through the camp with 
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her husband, Count Simon de 
Montfort, on her right, and on her 
left the legate, Arnaud, Abbot of 
Citeaux. ‘“ The countess,” say the 
chronicles of the time, “‘ was beau- 
tiful both in body and mind, and 
her lord noble in countenance 
and stature, with long hair, affa- 
ble, courteous, eloquent, and also 
full of piety.” Their young son, 
Amaury, followed them among 
his young comrades-in-arms—those 
who were one day to be witnesses 
of his valor‘and misfortunes on the 
plains of Gaza. 

In seeing thus united beauty, 
courage, and virtue (De Montfort 
had just signalized himself in Pales- 
tine, and was soon to gain fresh 
laurels by the victory of Muret) 
a contemporary chronicler asks: 
“ Who would not have ranged him- 
self beneath their banner without 
Indeed, if 


regard to its color?” 
we were to judge the two causes 
by their respective chiefs, the right 
would assuredly be awarded to the 
side of honor and morality—virtues 
which were notoriously lacking to 


the Count of Toulouse. Nor is he 
by any means in this an exception 
to his class; when we examine the 
accounts of the unfrocked monk, 
or the heretical and _ sectarian 
leader, we almost invariably find 
that their fall is traceable to, or at 
least connected closely with, wo- 
man. 

It is true that another historian 
charges Simon de Montfort with 
being often “ unjust and cruel to 
the Albigenses ”; but the following 
passage may contain no incon- 
siderable matter for his justifica- 
tion: 

“The Narbonnese,” writes Dom 
Vaissette, “ had already for a long 
time past complained of the inroads 
and ravages made on their lands 
by the people of Minerve, compos- 
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ed chiefly of Albigenses who had 
fled before the arms of De Mont- 
fort. Many of these, having been 
driven from their part of the coun- 
try and deprived of their goods, 
joined the roadsmen (roufiers), or 
bandits who lived by plunder, and 
took refuge in this stronghold, 
which was considered impregna- 
ble and from which they ravaged 
the surrounding country, pillaging 
monasteries and churches, burning 
homesteads and villages, carrying 
off flocks and forage, and devastat- 
ing what they could not take away.” 
The Vicomte Aymery de Narbonne 
joined his urgent entreaties with 
those of the Narbonnese in seek- 
ing the powerful aid of De Mont- 
fort to rid them once for all of 
their intolerable neighbors. 

De Montfort, already invited by 
the pope, did not hesitate to hasten 
before the walls of the fortress 
whose strength made the Minervois 
and Albigenses so arrogant. He 
was accompanied by the knights 
Robert de Mauvoisin, Pierre de 
Richebourg, Guy de Lucé, Jehan 
de Monteil, Perrin d’Issy, Guy de 
Lévis, Ancel de Caétivi, etc., and 
was joined there by the bishop of 
Riez, the papal delegate, and the 
abbot of Vaux-Cernay, whose fer- 
vent eloquence had been success- 
ful in reconciling many of the dis- 
affected. 

All that charity could do had 
first been done; nothing now re- 
mained but to satisfy justice—the 
justice of those times, as impassion- 
ed as their faith. 

Formidable engines of war were 
raised against the citadel of Minerve, 
one of which was a mangonneau 
constructed by the Gascons. This 
gigantic apparatus was a species of 
Trojan horse, by means of which 
armed men were concealed until 
introduced within the walls, when 
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they suddenly dispersed themselves 
in the city and surprised the 
besieged. A terrible carnage fol- 
lowed on both sides. When two 
foes meet their one idea is to 
annihilate each other ; they are no 
longer men, but wild beasts athirst 
for blood. Warriors who, on the 
point of hacking one another in 
pieces, feel the wish to make an 
harangue, are not to be found out 
of the /Had. 

Of this there was proof at the 
siege of Beziers, exactly a year 
before (1210), when the famous 
words are said to have been utter- 
ed: “Kill all! God will know his 
own ”—words which, we will ob- 
serve, are related by a single con- 
temporary only, though since re- 
peated to satiety by the enemies 
of the Christianname. Everything 
may be explained, we do not say 
justified, in these moments of 
fever. An expression equivalent 
in naive ferocity is attributed to 
Robert de Mauvoisin. In the 
midst of the raging combat the 
Minervois cried out for quarter, 
and it was not denied them; they 
implored the clemency of the con- 
queror, who proved that he was 
not inexorable by granting them 
their lives on condition that he 
should remain master of the city. 
It was then that Robert, at the 
head of his knights, exclaimed that 
he was come “to exterminate the 
rebels, and not to show them 
grace!” ‘The terms, however, be- 
ing accepted, the besieging army, 
preceded by the cross, and follow- 
ed by the banners of De Montfort, 
entered Minerve in order with 
shouts of triumph. The church 
was “reconciled,” and on one side 
of its spire was fixed the crucifix 
and on the other the arms of the 
conqueror. 

The “ Perfect Men” would, how- 
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ever, have belied their appellation 
had they accepted the granted 
grace. It is for the guilty to re- 
ceive pardons, but to those who 
claim perfection a pardon is an in- 
sult. These fierce logicians, there- 
fore, fortified themselves in two 
separate houses, the men in one and 
the women in the other; for they 
lived apart, on account of the hor- 
ror in which they professed to hold 
marriage. 

The abbot of Vaux-Cernay at- 
tempted, but in vain, to reason 
with them, exhorting them to re- 
turn to the unity of the church 
under the paternal authority of the 
pope; they refused to hear him, 
exclaiming that they would rather 
die than own any authority but 
that of God. In vain it wes an- 
swered that the pope was his eart!i- 
ly representative; in vain the con- 
queror himself entreated them to 
submit; they would listen to no- 
thing, and this in spite of—or it 
may have been because of—the pile 
of wood and faggots set alight to 
receive them if they persisted in 
their heresy and rebellion. There 
was no need to lead them to the 
stake; no less than a hundred and 
eighty threw themselves into the 
flames, and perished with a courage 
worthy of a better cause. 

An eye-witness relates that three 
of these voluntary victims were 
dragged, half-stifled, out of the 
flames by a Catholic woman, who 
hid them in her house, and by 
her ceaseless and intelligent care 
obtained their recovery. During 
their convalescence, which was 
slow, these persons were led by the 
humble devotedness and holy ex- 
ample of their deliverer to ex- 
change their imaginary “ perfec- 
tion ” for the faith of Christ. 

One grand result of the Crusades 
was their obtaining the freedom of 
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the serfs, since in taking the cross 
they gained their liberty, even if it 
were against the will of their lord ; 
the laws of the church, in this and 
many similar cases, taking prece- 
dence of the civil law. We would 
further observe that what we dis- 
dainfully call “the fanaticism of 
the religious wars ” might be some- 
thing more worthy than the wars 
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of modern times, which have for 
their object mere territorial in- 
terests, since it is more noble to 
fight in defence of one’s religious 
faith than in order to obtain a 
parcel of earth, if, as even Cicero 
declared, it be true that “Man 
is man, as distinguished from the 
brute creation, only by the religious 
sense.” 
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Ir would seem as if in our day 
the horror of anything positive and 
unelastic, of anything that might 
suggest rules and trammels to the 
imagination, were so great that it 
concentrated in itself all the 
strength of that worldly opposition 
which of oid warred only against 
certain given dogmas. It is no 
longer from one sect or the other 
that the church expects to see her 
enemies proceed; it is from the 
loose mass of floating infidelity re- 
solving itself into seemingly beauti- 
ful and utterly false axioms. 

Of these none, perhaps, is so at- 
tractive to an esthetic mind as the 
fallacy known as the “ religion of 
nature.” It is a religion without a 
moral code, which yet enables its 
votary to speak in exalted lan- 
guage of the duty we owe to the 
Infinite Being; it is a deification 
of self which cloaks itself under 
the appearance of a most reveren- 
tial and exclusive consciousness of 
the nothingness of man; it is a 
form of pride wearing the garb of 
self-abasement, and is specially 
adapted to allure those souls who 
long after the emotional experi- 
ences of religion unaccompanied 
by its inconvenient discipline. The 


beauty of the outer world is indeed 
a religion, but not to beings of a 
higher order whose faculties can 
control and bring change on this 
very beauty; yet the idea that it 
is so is not only fascinating but 
flattering, and lifts human dignity 
to delusively god-like heights. In 
such a system a man walks the 
earth a conscious king, feeling a 
wondrous kinship with all things 
beautiful and good, feeling as 
though all that was fair in wood 
and prairie, in star-sown sky and 
phosphorescent water, had in it a 
part of Ais soul, and cried out in 
the accents of hisown voice. That 
all things should be w#thin the God 
of his imagination, and that outside 
of that one Essence should be 
naught but soundless void, seems 
so entirely to dignify all things 
that he feels any other philosophy 
to be a slight on the beauty and 
perfection of creation. He would 
have all creatures god-like, and to 
have their organization separate 
from the Creator’s would seem to 
debase them to the rank of menials. 
That a God should exist, as it were 
alone, because creatures are not 
other than himself, seems a theory so 
royal and befitting a God’s omnipo- 
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tence that the idea of a Creator 
surrounded by servants appears, by 
contrast, like a lowering of that all- 
sufficient Godhead. Can he want 
anything? Can any one outside of 
himself do him a service? Can 
any one beyond himself glorify 
him? The thought seems profana- 
tion, seems the limiting of the 
Boundless, seems the doubting of 
the All-Powerful. 

What wonder, then, that that man 
should turn to Nature, and, thinking 
to exalt God, proudly exalt her and 
himself? The more we think, and 
frame suppositions, and paint pic- 
tures to our own mind concerning 
this beautiful fallacy, the more do 
we understand how noble hearts 
are led astray by it and mistake 
this Aurora Borealis for the true 
light of day. 

They long to have and. hold the 
true belief; they look round the 
world, and see the reigning formulas 
of faith scattered abroad, breeding 
unknown growths of angry disputa- 
tions, leading to estrangements be- 
tween brethren, secession among 
churches, abuses among the minis- 
try. They see the human handi- 
work that ruins what it touches, 
and they turn away in shuddering 
horror, refusing to seek any further 
aid from human co-operation, un- 
willing to believe in any more abid- 
ing vitality or God-given though 
man-obscured truth. Impulsively 
they pass by the Rock of Salvation, 
perchance because they have tried 
other strongholds that called them- 
selves rocks, and were only banks 
of treacherous weeds, floating isl- 
ands more dangerous than the fa- 
bled mermaid’s hair that drew the 
mariners down in its slender mesh- 
es by the whirlpools of Scylla and 
Charybdis. 

Wearied with the conflicting roar 
of religions veiled in human weak- 
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nesses, they look to nature for a 
new religion, and aspire to worship 
nature’s God in temples “ not made 
with hands.” So, unknowingly, 
they add one more to the mass of 
human faiths, and clothe it, even 
as the others are clothed, with their 
special human weakness. It may 
seem a more pardonable one, a 
fairer one, but it is truth we should 
seek for; and could it be that 
truth were not also and in itself 
necessarily beauty, yet should we 
be bound to embrace it and take 
our stand by it, despite all the 
beauty that might be beckoning us 
away. And now, if we look at the 
faith of Jesus Christ, the faith of 
tue Bible and the church, the faith 
of nineteen centuries of acknow- 
ledged Christianity, and of twenty 
centuries of preparation and pro- 
mise before it, we shall see that we 
are taught a religion of nature and 
a Christian pantheism far more 
beautiful, far more dignified, far 
more comprehensive than any the 
dreamiest poet has ever imagined. 
When Christians cast their eyes on 
the manifold beauties of creation, 
they see every creature in its own 
order, in its distinct and separate 
existence, following the particular 
path traced for it by God, and ful- 
filling his will and praising his 
greatness in its own way. The 
language of nature is a hymn of 
everlasting praise to God; no poet- 
mind can fail to hear its chords 
swelling up to heaven on the voice 
of the wind and the waterfall. 
But, grand as it is, is the tongue of 
inanimate creation meant for the 
use of man? How can we help 
knowing that ours is another or- 
ganization from that of the wild 
fawn, the branching oak, the spark- 
ling mineral? And another or- 
ganization must suppose another 
tongue. When have we ever heard 
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the thrush sing the song of the 
lark, or seen the palm-tree bear the 
leaves of the maple? More than 
that, and more conclusive, when 
has man, with all his ingenuity, 
ever succeeded in rivalling the 
song of the birds and the murmur 
of the brook? We cannot pray or 
chant in the tongue of our inferior 
fellow-creatures, for God has given 
us another speech and taught us 
himself in another language. He, 
like ourselves, would have us God- 
like, but not in our human way, 
not according to our human pride. 
To make us God-like he came down 
from heaven and made himself 
man. He deified and glorified our 
life in all its sinless relations, and 
exalted our speech, among our 
other attributes, in a way we dared 
not have thought possible. 

Not only did he use it as the ve- 
hicle of his teaching, but he even 
prayed to his Father in it, and 
taught us a prayer that embrac- 
ed in its beautiful comprehensive- 
ness every petition that ever could 
and ever would rise from the deso- 
late earth to heaven. We might 
have thought that in his moments 
of extremest agony he would have 
spoken to his Father in a tongue 
unknown of angels and of men. 
But no; inevery instance his pray- 
ers were to be lessons to us; in 
every circumstance were they to 
be a guide and a model; in no 
place and at no time was he to 
utter one syllable that had not a 
special reference to the human na- 
ture he had assumed in order to 
save. 

Christ knelt in a temple “ made 
by hands”; he was offered there 
according to the imperfect rites of 
the old dispensation; he taught 
there because it was the sacred 
place which gave authority to all 
sanctioned teaching. The Jewish 
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faith was encrusted with supersti- 
tion and marred by bigotry; the 
priesthood had fallen away, the 
curse was nigh, the downfall of Je- 
rusalem at hand, and yet in all 
things Christ “ fulfilled the law.” 
Many times he said that he came 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

It is difficult for a refined and 
intellectual mind to refuse belief 
in the Godhead of the Saviour. 
The dogma is too beautiful, the 
mystery too tender, for such a 
mind to disbelieve. The heart 
most inclined to the vague tenets 
of the so-called “religion of na- 
ture” would be just the one most 
open to receive the impression of 
this truth. But even were it other- 
wise, no mind of this stamp could 
at least refuse to admit how immea- 
surably superior to any other man 
that ever lived was this historical 
personage of whom such strange 
and holy wonders are recorded and 
proved. Thus, upon either show- 
ing, Jesus of Nazareth, God-man 
or wondrous prophet, is a guide to 
all generations and a teacher to 
all schools. If he conformed to 
the waning system of Jewish belief, 
if he prayed in human speech to 
the invisible God, if he bent his 
knee and bowed his head to the 
Creator and made himself lowly 
before men, so that he was taken 
and condemned to death in silence, 
and yet drew men to him in his 
very abasement and speechlessness, 
how can we justify ourselves in 
going apart and having an altar of 
our own, standing erect before our 
Maker, and refusing him the prayer 
of our human lips ? 

We cannot join the concert of 
nature, if we would; our voice 
would be a discord; we can be lis- 
teners only, not partakers. Our 


way is as plainly traced as the way 
of the brute creation, and we cannot 
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swerve from it, unless we choose to 
go aside into the region of defiance 
and self-support. To choose to 
worship God our own way is as 
much rebellion as to refuse him wor- 
ship altogether. 

It may be objected that, as we 
have free-will, we are at liberty 
to choose. But to allow that we 
have free-will is to allow that there 
is a difference between us and 
other orders of God’s creatures; 
and, if a difference of reason, does 
it not follow that there should be 
also a difference of worship? To 
pay adequate and fitting homage 
to God we must employ the most 
perfect means we know; the lan- 
guage of a less perfect nature than 
ours is therefore clearly not the 
right one to use. We have free- 
will to choose the vehicle of our 
homage, true; but to choose the 
most imperfect means at our com- 
mand, when the more perfect is 
also the more natural, would be an 
irrational act more calculated to 
reflect a doubt on our reason than 
to throw credit on our judgment. 

Besides this moral obstacle in 
our way of joining the worship of 
nature, there is also the physical 
impossibility of any such thing— 
which, by the bye, is hardly suffi- 
ciently considered by our own for- 

. ward-striding civilization in the 
notorious case of the so-called 
“woman’s rights” and of female 
equality with man. This serious 
bar, which we forget, simply makes 
the “religion of nature” a sham, 
so far as man’s part in it is con- 
cerned, and it seems strange in- 
deed that we should insist upon a 
participation against which Nature 
herself mutely protests. 

But, on the other hand, when we 
turn to the Christian faith and to 
the Book of books, what do we see 
but a true natural religion, a har- 
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monious whole of which man is the 
crown and glory; a continuous 
hymn of praise in which all tongues 
blend and all organizations have a 
voice; a canticle in which “The 
heavens show forth the glory of 
God, and the firmament declareth 
the work of his hands. 

“Day to day uttereth speech, 
and night to night showeth know- 
ledge. 

“ There are no speeches nor lan- 
guages, where their voices are not 
heard. 

“ Their sound hath gone forth in- 
to all the earth: and their words 
unto the ends of the world. 

“He hath set his tabernacle in 
the sun: and he asa bridegroom 
coming out of his bride-cham- 
ber, 

“ Hath rejoiced as a giant to run 
the way: 

“His going out is from the end 
of heaven, 

“ And his circuit even to the end 
thereof: and there is no one that 
can hide himself from his heat” 
(Psalm xviii. 1-7). 

Here is the true joining of the 
voices of the reasoning and unrea- 
soning creatures of God; here the 
reality of which the vague senti- 
mentality of the pantheists is but 
a colorless shadow. And not only 
are the strains of nature blended 
with the cry of our prayers when a 
Christian roams through the ver- 
dant cathedrals of forest and ra- 
vine, but also in our petrified for- 
ests of vaulted trees, with their car- 
ven leaves and fruit and sculptur- 
ed birds, where on the altar flow- 
ers and shrubs and _ blossoming 
plants are placed as the very in- 
cense-cups of angels. The imper- 
fect and inferior worship of these 
lovely creations supplements, with- 
out daring to replace, our own; and 
we feel that, when we have poured 
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out our prayers, we could willingly 
offer to God the unconscious fra- 
granceofourflowers. Buttodream 
that he could be satisfied with any 
save our “reasonable service” 
(Rom. xii. 1) would be like the 
doubtful hospitality of a steward 
who should content himself with 
allowing his servants to wait alone 
upon the guest who is also his lord. 

Beyond. the intense conscious- 
ness of beauty which is everywhere 
the mark of the church we also find 
the real pantheism, if we may so 
call it, underlying all her doctrinal 
teaching. We have not to look to 
dreaming philosophers for a theory 
sufficiently exalting to the Creator; 
we do not need to merge all in- 
dividuality in Ove to make that One 
sufficiently supreme. We esteem 
the Divinity too perfect to be com- 
municable, too awful to be shared 
by mortal man. But everything 
that tends to exalt one of God’s 
creatures necessarily reflects ten- 
fold glory on the Creator. So 
much is God the greater the more 
each of his creations is proved to 
be absolutely perfect in its way. 
Everything “lives, and moves, and 
has its being” in God, and “ with- 
out him was made nothing that 
was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men; and 
the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness did not comprehend 
| Pe 

Here we have the clue to all 
human wanderings from the truth. 
The life that was in God shone 
and shines now upon man; but the 
darkness of man’s heart shrinks 
from the light, or rather does not 
comprehend it, and so either turns 
away and strikes a lesser and un- 
certain light according to its own 
- standard, or else takes the light he 
could not understand, and distorts 
‘it into moulds and shapes entirely 
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foreign to it. The light that de- 
clares all life and being to be an 
integral portion of the Deity itself, 
thereby practically denies the fact 
of creation, if it does not border on 
the negation of the creative power ; 
for to have drawn all things from 
his Essence would imply that to 
have drawn them from nothing 
would have been a more difficult, 
even if not an utterly impossible, 
task. The glory of God’s omnipo- 
tence would thus be shorn, even if 
the creative faculty were conced- 
ed, as these beings to whom God 
has given life would be not created 
but evolved, not made but develop- 
ed. Again, if all being were a 
part of God, all things, being God, 
would be necessarily existent ; God 
would have done an-act, in evolv- 
ing all things from his Essence, 
which he could not help but do; 
between these visible and material 
forms of himself and his own per- 
sonal existence there would be no 
duties, no relations of any sort; the 
earth and her children would have 
had an eternal right to be, the ne- 
cessity of worship would not exist, 
the idea of it would even be irra- 
tional and absurd. 

Again, if the universe were but 
a form of God, the Deity would be 
a passible being, subject to im- 
provement, transformation, decay. - 
A passible is an imperfect existence ; 
therefore there would be no abso- 
lute perfection anywhere in or be- 
yond creation. Thus we see that 
a philosophy which professes to 
exalt the Supreme Being, and thinks 
the channel of Christian faith too 
narrow for the majesty of the God- 
head to flow through in trying to 
enlarge the field of God’s omnipo- 
tence, simply swamps his immuta- 
ble and infinite Perfection, the very 
archetype of all visible creation. 
But when we return to the revealed 
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faith of the Man-God we find in 
manifold ways the mysterious union 
between nature—especially Auman 
nature—and God strongly insisted 
upon and explained, as far as it 
may be, by the most beautiful com- 
parisons imaginable. Conscious of 
man’s tendency to deify the beauti- 
ful in whatever shape it presents 
itself, the church has made all 
beauty emblematic of truth, all na- 
ture one symbolical mirror of 
heaven. She has knit close ties 
between the fruits of the earth and 
the virtues of man; she has called 
in husbandry to testify to the soul's 
immortality; she has ingeniously 
made use of opposite arguments, 
drawn from the relation of man to 
the lower creation, to demonstrate 
the varying aspects of an unchang- 
ing truth. She says to man: “ See, 
thou art lord of the elements, thou 
canst control the brutes of the field 
and the forest, thou canst count 
and classify the inaccessible stars ; 
and why? Because to thee alone 
is given reason, which lifts thee 
above these thy slaves; and if to 
thee alone is reason vouchsafed, 
remember that from thee alone will 
an account be demanded and re- 
sponsible action expected.” Thus, 
having lured his pride as the ac- 
knowledged king of the creation, 
she then uses his fears as the most 
helpless weakling on the face of the 
earth. She says: “But see what 
thou art before the use of reason 
comes or after it has left thee; see 
how puny and how fearsome thou 
art; thou canst not herd with the 
moose nor live among the lions ; 
thou canst not share the nature of 
the evergreen, that laughs at the 
useless burden of snow its unstain- 
ed leaves fling off again ; thou canst 
not stand in unmoved majesty, with 
limbs bare and unprotected, as 
stands the forest oak through the 
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white waste of winter; useless as 
man, thou hast no power, and as 
man ouly canst thou reign. Ail 
things else are below thee; God 
alone is above thee. If thou wilt 
not bow to God as vassal thou 
shalt be more miserable than his 
irresponsible creatures that are be- 
neath thee.” 

This is the true pantheism. Not 
all 72 God, but all with God; not 
nothing possible outside of him, but 
all things impossible without him. 
How much more dignity is there 
in this belief, which makes every- 
thing dependent upon his slightest 
breath, than in the faith which 
would make everything a necessary 
and independent part of God, a 
sovereign aspect of his own majesty 
which he would be powerless to 
alter or destroy! 

We cannot find one human as- 
piration that is not fully satisfied 


by the revealed religion of Christ, 
nor one that is not perverted and 
strained to absurdity by the hand- 
ling of alien and anti-Christian 


philosophies. The “religion of 
nature ” was the religion of Eden, 
but it was identical with revela- 
tion. After the fall it retained its 
beauty, though it wore a saddened 
and clouded loveliness; but still 
revelation claimed it for her own, 
and through all ages it has remain- 
ed true to the church which cloth- 
ed it with such dignity as to make 
it actually a messenger of truth, a 
minister at the right hand of the 
altar of God. But its name has 
been taken in vain, a deceitful like- 
ness of it has been erected into an 
idol, and weak-minded men have 
been drawn to its standard by its 
pretended sympathy with their 
vague cravings. It, or rather its 
false image, has thus become the 
peculiar refuge of feeble, pruriently 
sentimental intelligences, who seek 
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after the consolations while they 
would fain elude the duties of re- 
ligion, and whose so-called es- 
thetic aspirations are neither more 
nor less than manifestations of a 
moral sybaritism. 

But in its original form the “ re- 
ligion of nature” is the most 
cherished child of the church, and 
is only a name for the divine in- 
spiration which during long cen- 
turies has run like an heirloom 
through countless generations of 
Christian artists. Need we reca- 
pitulate the well-known roll of holy 
names, each one a watchword of 
poetry or art, whose bearers show- 
ed their deep appreciation of the 
beauties of the material creation ? 
Need we point to those who in our 
own day are lovers of nature and 
natural symbolism? Need we say 
how a feeling which this century 
has marvellously developed is 
everywhere fostered and turned to 
precious account by the church ? 
If natural wonders are the lure 
most adapted to this our latest 
phase of civilization, and if the un- 
godly expositors of science will 
ingeniously torture this innocent 
lure into a sinful snare, is it not 
the church’s duty to remind us of 
the consecration first bestowed by 
her upon natural beauties, and to 
point out how her inspired prophets 
have been the first to anticipate 
and satisfy this latent yearning of 
our hearts ? 

Yes, it is true that mountains 
seem as altars, and oceans as floors 
of crystal; ‘that forests are cathe- 
drals, and the blue dome of night 
is like to a vast and vaulted tem- 
ple; true the stars and meteors and 
lightnings flash as torches in the 
midst, and that avalanche and 
cataract and mountain echo fur- 
nish forth the minstrelsy of the 
God-made tabernacle. But when 
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all these things had been created 
in the beginning, and God “saw 
that it was good,” he made yet an- 
other creature, and made him “to 
his own likeness,” and gave him 
“dominion over the fishes of the 
sea, and the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts, and the whole earth, 
and every creeping creature that 
moveth upon the earth” (Gen. i. 
26). 

And why? Because he wished 
to give him a commandment and 
impose a duty upon him; because 
he wished to treat this last creation 
of his in an entirely different manner 
to the irresponsible recipients of 
his former favors. Not only so, 
but, to mark the immeasurable dis- 
tance between the reasonable man 
and all other beings, he said of him : 
“It is not good for man to be alone; 
let us make him a help like unto 
himself,” thus implying that not- 
withstanding the presence of the 
lower creation, beautiful though it 
might be, man was utterly separat- 
ed from it, and could find in it no 
companionship nor sympathy. 

Material and natural beauties 
were soon shown, however, in their 
proper relation to man’s worship 
of God; for we read that Cain and 
Abel offered sacrifice to the Lord 
of the “fruits of the earth” and 
“the firstlings of the flock.” So it 
has ever been since those first days 
even unto our own, when nature, 
in every aspect, has been sanctified 
and consecrated by religion. 

But to break away from this 
blessed harmony of the created 
universe at the feet of its immuta- 
ble Creator, and pretend to recon- 
struct from its broken fragments a 
system more gratifying to over- 
weening human pride—what is this 
but to lift our weak voice against 
the changeless decrees of eternity, 
to htrl our feeble protest against 
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the demonstrations of four thou- 
sand years of proven history, and 
to prove nothing after all save our 
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incompetence to use the gift of rea- 
son so gratuitously bestowed upon 
us by God? 





GOUNOD'S 


RELIGION has ever been the 
source from which artists have 
drawn their noblest aspirations. 
The mind rises upward to contem- 
plate God, faith glows with enthu- 
siasm, and thus the artist is en- 
abled to produce with less un- 
worthiness some glimpses of the 
Eternal Beauty. What are not even 
the transports of Pindar when, 
above the commonplace victor in 
the Olympic Games, he seems to 
behold the radiant form of Apollo, 
What is 


invisible to eyes profane ! 
not the enthusiasm of Phidias 
when, with Homer, he perceives 
the terrible glance and lightning- 
gleaming brow of the ruler of the 


gods! It was from Jehovah him- 
self that the prophets of the Old 
Testament learned the sublime lan- 
guage which, through a long course 
of centuries, has come down to us. 
It was the enthusiasm of faith which 
in the middle ages _ inspired 
monks, for the most part unknown, 
with the bold conceptions of those 
magnificent cathedrals which are 
the living images of the heaven 
into which their purified vision was 
permitted to gaze during their 
hours of ecstasy. Later on, when 
painting was freed from the tram- 
mels of ignorance, the Christian 
faith carried the ideal of art to 


* This is the translation of a criticism by M. Ar- 
thur Coquard, of Paris, to whose pen Tua CaTHo- 
tic Wortp has been indebted for other musical 
critiques. 


GALLIA.* 


heights hitherto unknown, and in- 
spired the most wondrous master- 
pieces. ‘The Immaculate Virgin 
Mother of God became the type of 
grace, benignity, and purity; her 
Divine Son the type of power and 
love; faith encircled the brows of 
the saints with the mysterious and 
touching aureole, expressive of the 
glow of divine love which en- 
kindled their souls. And, further, 
even in those schools which make 
the reproduction of carnal and ma- 
terial beauty and coloring their 
principal study—as, for instance, 
those of Venice, Germany, and Hol- 
land—the true chefs-d’euvre are still 
to be found in the paintings of re- 
ligious subjects, such as Rubens’ 
“Descent from the Cross,” the 
“Assumption” of Titian, and the 
“Virgins” of Holbein and Al- 
brecht Diirer. 

What, then, does not music, the 
most ideal of the arts, owe to 
religious feeling? The childlike, 
simple faith of Palestrina, Carissimi, 
and Vittoria becomes religious en- 
thusiasm in Marcello, Bach, and 
Handel. Haydn, the sweet sym- 
phonist, attains a wondrous power 
when he sings of the greatness of 
the Eternal (first finale of the 
Creation). Mozart, amid the blas- 
phemies of the most irreligious and 
dissolute of centuries, preserved 
the glow of faith, and his Reguiem 
seems to us perhaps the most pow- 
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erful work ever inspired by Chris- 
tian feeling as expressed by musi- 
cal genius. 

In our own times, which are a 
prey to incessant political and 
moral convulsions, artists have 
turned their thoughts by prefer- 
ence to unrestful subjects; and 
the expression of philosophic doubt 
has taken the place of the Christian 
Credo. With the exception of some 
few really fine works—amongst 
which we would give the first place 
to Mendelssohn’s Ziijah and S¢. 
Paul, L’Enfance du Christ of Ber- 
lioz, the Reguiem of M. Brahms, and 
Ruth, by M. Franck—sacred music 
has of late years produced nothing 
which can bear comparison with 
the che/s-d euvie of secular music. 

The terrible disasters which re- 
cently fell upon France have been 
attended by a revival of religious 
feeling in many hearts, and more 
than one composer has sent up to 
God a song of faith, and penitence, 
and love. 

M. Gounod has the signal honor 
of having been the first to take the 
lead in this concert of supplications, 
and it was fitting that it should be 
so. No musician in France enjoys 
so general an esteem or has creat- 
ed for himself so solid a reputation. 
The friends of religious art felt a 
thrill of deep emotion when they 
learned that M. Gounod was com- 
posing his Hymn of Expiation, and 
from the first day of its existence 
the name of Gallia stirred the 
heart of the true sons of France. 

One day, when Paris was a prey 
to the flames and her burning 
palaces were crashing to the ground, 
M. Gounsd opened the Bible at 
the Book of the Lamentations of 
Jeremias, and read the words: 

* * Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena 
populo.” By a coincidence at the 
same time terrible and consoling 
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Jeremias appeared to be addressing 
France and her capital in these 
moving and prophetic words: “O 
Jerusalem, thou that wert hereto- 
fore the queen of cities, how art 
thou overcome and condemned to 
pay tribute! They who called 
themselves thy friends now hate 
and despise thee.” And further 
on the solemn warning, “ Jerusa- 
lem is desolate because her chil- 
dren have forgotten the law of her 
God. What sorrow is like 
unto my sorrow, whcrewith the 
Lord hath afflicted me in the day 
of his anger? Behold, O Lord, 
and look upon my humiliation, and 
the pride of mine enemy.” And 
when Jeremias has described the 
woes of Sion he cries out with 
strong entreaty: “ Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, return to the Lord thy God!” 

How sublime is the lament! 
And M. Gounod’s idea of applying 
to the misfortunes of France the 
sacred words addressed to Jerusa- 
lem was worthy of a great artist. 
But this is not all we have to con- 
sider. It remains to be seen 
whether the inspiration of the mu- 
sician has been equal to the great- 
ness of the subject. 

The talent of M. Gounod is not 
easy to analyze. An impression- 
able composer, he writes according 
to his mood ; and, according to the 
state of his mind at the moment, he 
is by turns poetic, tender, sensuous, 
meditative, mystical, religious. He 
has written in all these styles. 
One day he sings his love-song; the 
next, rivalling Haydn, he celebrates 
the different seasons. ‘Ihen, again, 
moralizing with La Fontaine, he 
reposes his wearied Muse with the 
grand and tranquil words of the 
immortal fabulist : 


‘* Nil’or ni l’argent nous rendent heureux.”’* 


* It seems probable that the idea of setting these 
words to music may have occurred to M. Gounod 
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At another time we find him, in 
The Vailey, a meditative philoso- 
pher. He then undertakes re- 
ligious music, and just after a 
serenade sings an Ave Maria; a 
Jesus of Nazareth after a gallant 
sixteenth century chanson; and 
between two acts of Sappho he 
composes a Mass. 

Such is the artist. But what 
are we to say about Gallia? Alas! 
we would fain be silent. It is so 
cruel to criticise a work from 
which anticipation led us to ex- 
pect so much! Why, then, blame 
that which critics have admired, 
and which the multitude, moved 
by deep emotion, acclaimed with 
transport? Why? Because we 
firmly believe that the public has 
been mistaken, as also M. Gounod 
himself, and that the success of 
Gallia is attributable to other 


causes than the intrinsic beauty of 


the work. 
meaning. 

Imagine a magnificent festival. 
On the ruins of one of their palaces 
five hundred voices are singing 
Gallia, The auditory is immense : 
a whole people is listening in ab- 
sorbed silence. Well, this audience 
may be divided into two classes, 
which will be moved more or less 
profoundly, and which, for differ- 
ent reasons, will not be in a state 
to appreciate the real value of the 
music. In the first place, there 
will be those who love the arts 
without discernment, and whose 
enthusiasm has no solid basis; and 
this class, unfortunately, is a very 
large one, thanks to the musical 
ignorance of the great proportion 
of the most intelligent audience. 
Others, again, will be won by the 
subject itself; this title of Gad/ia, the 


We will explain our 


under the influence of one of the checks unjustly 
inflicted on him by the public at the commence- 
_ ment of his glorious career. 
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thought of their suffering country, 
has already prepared their minds 
foremotion. The first chords from 
the orchestra, were they of the 
feeblest and the poorest, give them 
the thrill felt by true musicians at 
the first murmurs of a symphony of 
Beethoven. From the first words, 
given in alow voice by the chorus, 
“La voila seule, vide, la cité, reine 
des cités,” their reason is no longer 
under command; emotion ‘has con- 
quered them beforehand, and, unless 
evidently ridiculous in its treatment, 
the patriotic composition must ap- 
pear to them sublime. In vain may 
they be told that the opening is 
not well chosen, that its harmonies 
are very careless, that the whole of 
the introduction is valueless except 
on account of a rhythm borrowed 
from Mozart. They do not hear 
you. What dolIsay? They have 
not heard a note of Gallia! They 
have seen on the ruins of Jerusalem 
I know not what prophetic shade ; 
they have heard I know not what 
accents of desolation, and they ex- 
claim, with the best faith in the 
world, that Gallia is a chef-d euvre. 
Such we believe to be the veritable 
cause of the success obtained by 
Gallia. On the one side ignorance, 
om the other the religious senti- 
ment, has saved the music. 

Before dealing with the details 
of this composition we will make 
a few observations relative to the 
work asa whole. Ga//ia includes 
four parts, which, though somewhat 
short in themselves, are perfectly 
independent. These four parts are 
in the same movement—andante 
maestoso. ‘This, most probably, is 
not the effect of chance. M. Gou- 
nod has doubtless wished to pre- 
serve the same movement from 
beginning to end, because the ex- 
pression of grief continued the 
same, and because the supplicat- 
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ingappeal, “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” 
which closes this lamentation 
ought still to retain the solemnity 
of sorrow. If this be the idea of 
M. Gounod, we have nothing to 
say; but in this case, instead of 
throwing off, one after the other, 
these four short portions between 
which there is noconnection beyond 
the identity of the movement, 
would it not have been better to 
build up one grand composition, 
and, instead of these four construc- 
tions, without strength and without 
elevation, to have raised a fair 
cathedral, marvellous in its unity 
and inspiration? We leave it to 
artists to answer, 

Let us now examine each one of 
these portions in detail. The first 
is very vague in character, and we 
should not think of complaining 
of this had M. Gounod faithfully 
observed artistic proprieties. The 
opening of the Heroic Symphony, 
the first page of the Symphony with 
Chorus, are both assuredly very un- 
certain in feeling; the strophes of 
Sappho, now become celebrated un- 
der a new name, as well as Evening, 
have the same want of character. 
Why, then, in spite of this vague- 
ness, if not because of it, do we like 
the opening of the Heroic Symphony 
and Lvening, by M. Gounod? It 
is because, if the sentiment is 
vague, the forms are clearly marked 
out ; it is also because the richness 
of the harmonies or the depth of 
the melodic phrase in some sense 
completes the thought of the mas- 
ter. In short, it is necessary that 
the vagueness should be luminous: 
we want the radiant vagueness of 
the Infinite and not the gloomy 
fogs of the Thames or Seine. And, 
unfortunately, in this first morceau 
of Gallia all is vague, except the 
sentiment, which is simply col- 
orless. All is vague, or, rather, 
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poor in ideas and poor in form. 
We wait long for the light, and 
light does not appear. 

For a moment we begin to hope. 
The outburst in “ Reine, flambeau 
du monde,” is striking, and there 
is a charm in the phrase which 
follows, on the words, “ Plorans 
ploravit in nocte.” M. Gounod 
seems to have become himself 
again, moved at last by the sublime 
words of the prophet and the story 
of the woes of Sion. Alas! no. 
Inspiration abandons him, and he 
falls back into the languishing tone 
and the negligent style which we 
have, with much regret, already 
noticed. Only towards the end, 
when the voices repeat for the last 
time, “ Omnes amici ejus spreverunt 
eam,” we hear a truly heartrending 
cry; but after four bars we fall 
again into emptiness. Patience! 
The first part is ended. 

Next comes a cantilena. The 
word is not particularly suitable, 
but let that pass. The soprano solo 
sings, therefore, a couplet of a 
hymn. Perhaps we might find it 
pretty in a collection of popular 
cantigues, such as those of St. Sul- 
pice and the Pére Lambilotte; but 
this phrase appears to us misplaced 
in a work of such importance as 
Gallia. A more pleasing and ori- 
ginal movement, and at the same 
time not less simple, might easily 
have been found. To the soprano 
solo the chorus answers, repeating 
the same phrase with an orchestral 
accompaniment of a somewhat un- 
meaning character. The canti/ena 
is ended by the soprano solo alone, 
and we listen with pleasure to some 
really moving accents. The melo- 
dy becomes deeper and the har- 
monies richer on the words, “ Vir- 
gines ejus squalidz, et ipsa oppressa 
amaritudine.” Here at last we re- 
cognize M, Gounod, and learn that 
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the artist who has known how to 
express the sobs of Marguérite 
and Juliet’s despair can rise to 
nobler subjects ; but still how far it 
is from hence to the sublime beau- 
ties of the great masters! To be 
convinced of this it is enough after 
this cantilena to read the air in 
Iphigenia in Tauris: “O malheu- 
reuse Iphigénie, ta patrie est anéan- 
tie!” The situation is the same; 
the one and the other mourn over 
the afflictions of their country amid 
their faithful companions ; but what 
a difference between Gluck and M. 
Gounod! The woe of Iphigenia 
has grandeur in it; powerful feel- 
ing inspires the anguish of her 
voice, and imparts to the musi- 
cal phrase a marvellous amplitude. 
The mourning Israelite has not this 
power; a couplet of twelve bars is 
made to suffice for the expression 
of the prophet’s grief. The differ- 
ence is no less considerable in the 
part given respectively by the two 
composers to the chorus. That in 
Iphigenia is only heard for a mo- 
ment—namely, when her sorrow 
reaches its climax—and then it 
utters the cry: “ Melons nos cris 
plaintifs 4 ses gemissements ” (Oh! 
let us mingle with her sighs our 
tears). After this outburst of grief 
it is silent, and the priestess finishes 
her plaint alone—one of the most 
sublime, perhaps, to be found in the 
music of the drama. In Gad/ia, on 
the contrary, the chorus repeats the 
twelve bars previously sung by the 
soprano solo; this is a more simple 
but not a more probable, and espe- 
cially not a more artistic, proceeding. 
And we should carefully note 
the words, “il chante.” In Jphi- 
genia it is a strong cry; in Gallia 
it is a singing phrase which has 
about it nothing majestic except 
the movement indicated by the 
author—andante maestoso. 
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Now that we arrive at the third 
part our pain redoubles; for we 
shall have to point out examples 
of feebleness and negligence inex- 
plicable on the part of so eminent 
a composer. The commencement, 
however, is expressive : 


“O mes fréres, qui passez sur la route.”’ * 


These opening chords are cha- 
racterized by an antique sadness. 
We should have nothing but praises 
to bestow on these first pages, and 
would forget even that the cry, 
“O mes fréres,” which breaks the 
march of the chorus recalls, with- 
out equalling, the sublime cry of 
Gluck’s Orpheus, “ Eurydice, Eury- 
dice !"”—in a word, we should enjoy 
these three pages without reserve, 
if we did not know M. Gounoa’s 
opera of Romeo and Juliet. Unfor- 


tunately, all the most pleasing por- 
tions of these first pages of the 


third part are borrowed from o- 
meo. The phrase, “Voyez mes 
larmes,” and the passage, “ Quelles 
larmes peuvent égaler mes larmes,” 
are almost exactly copied from 
that opera. For some years past 
M. Gounod has had the habit 
of reproducing himself.. Certain 
of his musical forms have been 
repeated until they have become 
formule; the splendid prelude to 
Romeo and Juliet has already un- 
dergone two or three regrettable 
metamorphoses. M. Gounod must 
be on his guard, or people will fin- 
ish by saying that he is come to 
the end of his ideas; and we, who 
do not believe this, shall have some 
trouble in proving the contrary. 
But if the merit is small for the au- 
thor of Gallia, and is due in great 
part to the author of Romeo, at 
least the charm remains, and what 
follows makes us regret that M. 
Gounod, poorly inspired, has not 


* All ye who pass by. 
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continued to have recourse to M. 
Gounod in his moments of higher 
inspiration. 

We start with a crescendo which 
might suitably find its place in the 
most carelessly-written Italian ope- 
ra, to end in a fortissimo, very so- 
norous, but at the same time very 
empty: “Grace, Dieu vengeur, 
pour tes enfants sans armes!.. . 
Contre l’insolent vainqueur, arme 
ton bras!”* ‘The musician who, 
for the benefit of youthful artists, 
shall give a complete course of in- 
struction on musical criticism will 
not fail to devote a chapter to the 
study of the grandiosestyle. Well, 
we predict that, after quoting one of 
the powerful pages, full of simple 
grandeur, which are met with at every 
step in the works of Handel, he will 
assuredly point out as an example 
of the bombastic style the deplor- 
able fanfarronade of which we are 


speaking ; just as, in a course of 
lectures on literature, after quota- 
tions from the energetic verses of 
Corneille, certain examples of high- 
flown, meagre lines are given by 
way of contrast—for instance: 


“Ah! voilA le poignard, qui du sang de son 
maitre, 

S’est mouilié Michement; . . 
traitre !"’ + 


. il en rougit, le 


We trust that M. Gounod will 
pardon us for speaking the truth 
without disguise. It is only much 
to be regretted that such a com- 
poser as he should lay himself 
open to such criticism. 

The phrase of the finale has a 
certain grandeur, but is absolutely 
wanting in depth; and in a work 
with M. Gounod’s signature we 
cannot resign ourselves to admire 


*O God of vengeance! spare thy defenceless 
children. . . . Against the insolent conqueror 
stretch forth thine arm. 

+ Ah! behold the dagger which, like a coward, 
has imbrued itself in its master’s blood! It blushes 
—the traitor! 
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beauties so doubtful. And then 
what a close! The great compo- 
sers have accustomed us to power- 
ful developments. From Mozart 
and Beethoven, Weber and Méhul, 
to Meyerbeer and Rossini (in his 
best days), to Berlioz and Wag- 
ner, the very word finale brings 
with it the idea of the completion 
of a noble edifice; it was, in the 
hands of those masters, like the 
lofty vaulted roof closing in a 
Gothic cathedral. M. Gounod 
himself, though power is not the 
distinctive character of his genius, 
was magnificently inspired in the 
Jjinale of his Sappho. Elsewhere 
also, in the “Choral des Epées” 
(Faust) and in the finale of the 
Bleeding Nun, he has attained an 
amplitude, in some small degree, 
it must be allowed, imitated from 
Handel, but which still we should 
be very glad to find again in the 
finale of Gallia. 

But M. Gounod refuses us this 
time any musical development. 
The soprano solo sings simply a 
phrase of sixteen bars, which the 
chorus repeats very loudly, with- 
out adding to it anything but a 
conclusion, in twelve bars, of ir- 
reproachable insipidity. And there 
the work ends! ‘This sublime ode, 
this profoundly moving lamenta- 
tion, which should stir our souls 
and lead them back to God, after 
being born in vagueness, dies and 
is buried in mediocrity. 

Let us now ask what it is that 
has misled the author of Gad/ia. 
We should never for one moment 
dare to suppose that an artist so 
eminent and so _ conscientious 
could do otherwise than treat his 
subject seriously, or that, like a 
certain Italian composer, he could 
have intended to “laugh at the 
worthy public.” It would be a 
calumny against M. Gounod to im- 
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agine him capable of sentiments so 
vulgar. He belongs to a class of 
composers who may very well be 
mistaken at times, but who would 
never dream of treating their art 
with contempt, or of suffering it to 
pander to a public eager for unwor- 
thy sensations. 

What, then, is it which has led 
him astray? Let us frankly say it, 
that, depending on great choral 
and instrumental masses, he has 
thought too much of effect. To 
obtain a more sonorous fulness he 
has wished to be simple at any 
cost. But inspired simplicity is by 


no means common; and M. Gou-— 


nod has failed this time to find it. 
His thought is mediocre and its ex- 
pression slip-shod. We have, in 


Bach and Handel, choruses of a, 
noble simplicity, to which doubt- 
less a mass of five hundred voices 
adds prodigious effect, but which, 
despoiled of all extraneous ele- 


ments, are still admirable in them- 
selves. In Gadiia the fulness of 
the choral mass is indispensable, 
and if you have but fifty voices 
the work betrays its meagreness. 
Read Gallia at the piano; this trial, 
under which true musical beauties 
are proof, is fatal to M. Gounod, 
and the poverty ofthe composition 
becomes painfully evident. 

Have we been severe? No; we 
conscientiously believe that we 
have only been sincere; and we are, 
moreover, inclined to think that, 
should these pages ever have the 
signal honor of meeting the eyes of 
M. Gounod, that eminent master, 
after a first moment of surprise, 
may acknowledge to himse# that 
we are not entirely wrong in re- 
fusing .to find in Gallia a work 
worthy of the author of Mireille. 

The sublime ideal of which we 
spoke at the beginning of this 
notice, and which M. Gounod, in 
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spite of his immense talent, has not 
been able to approach, another 
artist, unknown a few years ago, 
but whose fame increases daily— 
M. Franck, the author of Ruth—has 
pursued almost simultaneously, and 
we venture to say that he has at- 
tained it, so far as it is given to 
human power to reach towards the 
infinite. 

Struck with the truth that 
France, like Jerusalem, owes all 
her misfortunes to forgetfulness of 
God, and that she can only be 
saved by returning to him, a poet, 
M. Blot,* has written a poem in 
two parts, of which the principal 
idea is identical with that of Ga/- 
lia. Thescene is laid at the man- 
ger of the Divine Infant at Bethle- 
hem; the personages are pen ard 
angels—men, who complain of 
the miseries and crimes of the 
earth ; and angels, who answer that 
the Eternal Son, who lies a feeble 
Babe before them, is come below 
to save them and teach them the 
way of virtue and happiness. 

It is not our intention now to 
speak fully of Moé/,t which merits 
careful study. We only observe 
that Ruth is now surpassed, After 
the cruel disappointment given us 
by M. Gounod it is no small com- 
pensation to find in WVoél the mas- 
terpiece so ardently desired, the 
worthy expression of patriotism and 
of religious enthusiasm, which will 
live as long as the memory of the 
sorrows and the hopes of France. 
And since we have been compelled 
to speak with apparent severity of 
one illustrious musician, it is a con- 
solation to render to another, who 

* His libretto on the “Cup of the King of 
Thule * was “ crowned” by the Académie Fran- 
“t This work is not analogous to the Voé/ of Adam, 
or to M. Gounod's Yesus of Nazareth. Itis a sort 
of oratorio in two parts, or rather a series of sacred 


scenes. If we had to give a name to this work we 
should call it Redemption. 
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is assuredly no less so, a just tri- 
bute of admiration. In fact, that 
which stamps oé/ as a work in 
the highest degree original and in- 
spired is its expression of the ce- 
lestial accents which reach us like 
an echo of the songs of heaven. 
No one has ever learned, like M. 
Franck, to reproduce the voices of 
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the angels; none more than he has 
enabled us to listen to those notes 
of purity and sublimity which de- 
scend from above upon suffering 
humanity like dew upon the thirsty 
ground. We do not hesitate to 
say that, could Mozart return 
among us, he would find no purer 
songs nor voices more divine. 
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From loving fingers drop the Ave beads 
White as the lilies Gabriel doth bear 
Greeting the angels’ Queen whose maiden prayer 
Pleads with Jehovah her loved Israel’s needs : 
White as the snow that lieth Christmas morn, 
Unbroken yet by footstep falling o’er : 
White as the doves the humble Mother bore 
Unto the Temple with her pure first-born : 
White as her soul to whom we trustful call, 
Mindful of life that sudden perisheth, 
“ Ave Maria,” hold us dear in death, 
Loosen with thy pure touch from earthly thrall 
Our struggling prayers so poor and faint of breath— 
So each white bead grow perfect act of faith. 


Drop one by one the beads of malachite 

By martyr-pontiff blessed—* Cross of the Cross,” 

Brave hope uplifted in night’s hour of loss, 
Strong light unfailing in wrong’s night of might. 
Thoughts steeped in tears fall with each rounded gem— 

The bitter chalice of Gethsemani, 

The rabble’s choice of Czsar’s sovereignty— 
Rome seeming shadow of Jerusalem, 
Saint-trodden city still more bless¢d grown 

Through gentle presence of a wounded Heart— 

Of Heavenly Model earthly counterpart— 
Bearing the Cross ’mid mockery from its own. 
Blest Cross, that shineth in tear-clouded eyes, 

E’er budding hope of opening Paradise. 
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And, last, from lingering fingers fall the prayers 


Of triumph, on blood-red carnelian told, 

Of love, that doth its heavenly glow unfold 
To light the Cross the Lamb redeeming bears 
The shadow of the prisoned souls to break ; 

Each prayer enkindled by the touch of love— 

The Fire Divine descended from above 
True life to give, pale embers to awake ; 

Each bead a blossom of that marvellous bloom 
That filled its Mistress’ barren place of rest ; 
The stony petals, with her dear name blest, 

Breathing sweet charity’s most rich perfume, 

Burning with love of tender soul bent down 

To kiss Christ’s Cross his Mother’s roses crown. 
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WINCHESTER School, or St. Mary 
Winton College, as its official title 


runs, founded in 1373,¢ is the 
oldest of the great public endowed 
schools at present peculiar to Eng- 
land. It supplied the model on 
which Eton and Westminster schools 
were founded, as well as others of 
no less interest, though on a smaller 
scale, such as Ipswich, founded by 
Wolsey, and Meréhant Taylors’, by 
Sir Thomas White. It is famous 
for its scholars, for its discipline, 
for its conservatism. Under all 
the changes which years have 
wrought, the greater or more sud- 
den change which the Reformation 
brought about, and the subtler 
changes which each decade of the 
present century carries to a tem- 
porary development, to be displac- 
ed by its immature successor, one 
type of human character has alone 

* This term is used in its common, not its aca- 
demical, acceptation. 

+ The first agreement was signed that year; the 


charter of foundation dates from 1382, and the first 
stone of the building was Jaid in 1387. 


been prominent and permanent at 
Winchester and other English 
schools. Common speech terms 
this the John Bull type. The 
qualities that make an_ explorer 
perfect a scholar; the energy that 
wins a battle is the same ingredient 
which masters the difficulties of 
study. According to the present 
standard of education, the English 
public schools are deficient. Eng- 
lish conservatism is slow to add 
to a school curriculum, much more 
to substitute “ new-fangled” stu- 
dies for those appointed by our 
“pastors and masters” four centu- 
ries ago; innovation has yet to 
receive a social sanction, and de- 
corum of form is still more thought 
of than the quality of the sub- 
stance; in a word, English educa- 
tion on the whole, and speaking 
technically, is backward and un- 
satisfactory. 

It is in vain to instance the le- 
gion of well-known scholars, and 
the larger number of obscure 
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scholars, in England as a refutation 
of this assertion; one must judge 
by the average rather than by the 
literary cream of the nation. Again, 
the men who represent English 
intellectual influence in this half 
of our century are for the most 
part not college men; or, if they 
are, the kind of knowledge which has 
gained them their influence has not 
been imparted by the academic por- 
tion of their career. Englishmen 
look upon public schools as some- 
thing besides institutions for the 
teaching of Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, geography, and history; to 
them they are miniature worlds 
where, according to the favorite 
phrase, boys “ find their own level.” 
They are social, and even political, 
training-schools, intensely demo- 
cratic in essence, even when, as 
usual, hedged in by time-honored 
customs based on social differences ; 
for boys scorn to do what men 


are often persuaded into in later 


life. A boy stands on his own 
merits: in a few months he will 
overcome any prejudice conse- 
quent on his father’s position, pro- 
vided his own personality is frank, 
manly, and independent, and his 
instincts those of a gentleman; 
while a “sneak,” if he happen to 
be the son of a peer, will never get 
over the stigma of his character 
during all the years of his school- 
life. Beyond personal discrimina- 
tion, however, the boys’ political 
economy does not pretend to go; 
it does not teach them to make 
allowances for the influence of 
lower associations, or to excuse 
present failings on the score of 
defective hereditary traditions. A 
boy’s standard is not scientific but 
natural, or rather aboriginal, and 
his judgment deals only with visi- 
ble effects. Morally speaking, the 
schools, in this respect, are ahead 
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of the universities, In the middle 
ages mere children went to Oxford 
and Cambridge ; at present youths 
seldom go before they are eigh- 
teen, and already the shadow of a 
precocious manhood gives them a 
touchy and ludicrous sense of dig- 
nity, with which are mingled many 
germs of the temptations of grown 
men. There is far more toadyism 
in the universities than in the 
schools; more unhealthy aping of 
elders, leading to dissipation and 
disease ; more fashionable d/asé¢-ism, 
leading to a sickly infidelity and 
cynicism. If the ruder instincts of 
the Anglo-Saxon did not provide 
a balance to all this in the shape 
of a fanatic devotion to athletic 
sports, in favor of which even so- 
briety and self-restraint are willing- 
ly practised, the love of learning 
or the measure of knowledge as 
meted out at the universities would 
scarcely counteract this baneful 
influence. It needs all the boy’s 
traditions, and a heavy weight of 
the man’s after-responsibilities as 
father, master, landlord, to stran- 
gle the evil which the youth’s ca- 
reer often brings to an alarmingly 
sudden development. 

In Wykeham’s age, and in each 
successive one, as the injunctions, 
prohibitions, and records of visita- 
tions at Winchester School and 
New College, Oxford, show, men 
were certainly more decorous, 
pious, and perfect than they are 
now, though the average English- 
man was much the same, with 
the same temptations, the same 
needs, the same mischievous yet 
not ill-natured tendencies. Un- 
seemly practical jokes, rude as- 
saults, insubordination, insolence 
that was sometimes witty but too 
often ribald, are mentioned in the 
history of these foundations of the 
bishop of Winchester. The quaint 
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phrases that are still in use in the 
school, dating, with part of the 
dress, from the fourteenth century, 
and often derived from customs 
that ten centuries ago were already 
long disused, do not conceal the 
little-changing boy-nature of the 
scholar. Only one important change 
is marked, and that, in spite of the 
ecclesiastical forms still prevalent 
everywhere in English schools, ca- 
thedrals, and universities, is a fun- 
damental one. Even independent- 
ly of the Reformation this change 
would have occurred, as it has in 
Catholic European countries—é.c., 
the preponderance of the lay ele- 
ment over the clerical in public 
and political life. Wykeham es- 
tablished his two colleges rather 
as seminaries for priests (the 
“black death ” which raged in his 
time having thinned the ranks of 
the clergy to such a degree as to 
cause abuses in the too hasty and 


indiscriminating ways taken to fill 
the vacant places) than as schools 
for laymen, as was natural in an 
age when the clergy had the mo- 


nopoly of learning. Priests and 
bishops were statesmen, ambas- 
sadors, lawyers, builders, artists, 
poets, county members and magis- 
trates, teachers, professors, authors, 
while laymen of high birth, as a 
rule, were only soldiers, and the 
commonalty unskilled mechanics. 
Wykeham’s earliest title to the favor 
of Edward III. was his skill as an 
architect and engineer. He was 
entrusted with the main par: of the 
building of Windsor Castle, where 
there is still a tower called by his 
name, and where the cloister of 
St. George’s Chapel is wholly his 
work; and he buiit the fortified 
castle of Queenborough, which took 
six years to complete. Besides be- 
ing for many years “surveyor of 
the king’s works,” he was at va- 
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rious times ranger and forester, 
having the care of the royal parks 
and chases, herds of deer and packs 
of hounds. Later on he was chan- 
cellor, as so many great English 
churchmen before Wolsey, and 
several times mediator or arbiter 
in internal and foreign disputes, 
civil and ecclesiastical. His life 
in this respect is a fair specimen 
of the customs of the age; also 
with regard to the holding of seve- 
ral benefices at the same time, and 
the frequent exchange of one bene- 
fice for another. In 1365, when 
Pope Urban V. issued a _ bull 
against pluralities, and a papal visi- 
tation was held in England by the 
legate Cabrespino to set a limit 
to this abuse, Wykeham resigned 
all the cures that were incompat- 
ible with the archdeaconship of 
Lincoln—a post necessitating occa- 
sional residence and periodical visi- 
tations in the diocese. It was na- 
tural that, under the circumstances, 
schools and colleges should be al- 
most wholly ecclesiastical, and the 
inmates bound to enter priests’ or- 
ders after having attained a proper 
age and spent a certain time in 
study. Boys were to enter Wyke- 
ham’s colleges between the ages of 
eight and twelve, though the rule 
was not always. observed, even in 
the earliest times of the founda- 
tion. By the time they were six- 
teen they were required to receive 
the first tonsure. As commoners, 
however—i.e., students taught at 
their own expense—laymen availed 
themselves, in’ small numbers, of 
academical advantages even in the 
fifteenth century, when we find 
King Henry V. studying at New 
College under Cardinal Beaufort, 
Wykeham’s successor in the see 
of Winchester. The last historian of 
the foundations, Walcott, does not 
mention when lay students became’ 
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the majority among those support- 
ed by the Wykehamist endowments. 
The - famous royalist, Viscount 
Falkland, and the great physician, 
Sir Thomas Browne, the author of 
Religio Medici and so many other 
works that he figures largely in the 
history of English literature, are 
mentioned among distinguished 
lay Wykehamists in the seven- 
teenth century, but they were 
commoners. Medicine, indeed, oc- 
cupied a large place in the after- 
studies of several scholars of Win- 
chester during that century, but 
these studies were mostly complet- 
ed abroad. Wykeham may be 
called the founder of the public- 
school system that still prevails in 
England, but has been perverted 
by the Reformation, as well as of 
the particular colleges that bear his 
name. 

Walcott says in his Wykeham 
and his Colleges that the annexa- 
tion of a college in the university to 
a dependent school; the institution 
of college disputations (in Oxford), 
external to the public exercises of 
the university, in the presence of 
deans and moderators; the con- 
temporaneous erection of a private 
chapel ; the appropriation of fellow- 
ships for the encouragement of 
students in neglected branches of 
learning, were among the more 
prominent signs of that which must 
be viewed more as the creation of 
a new system than as the revival 
of literature in its decline. The 
plague had reduced the thirty 
thousand students of Oxford to 
six thousand, and the field was 
open for a new kind of college life, 
less disputatious and random, more 
decorous and profitable to students 
themselves. Walcott goes on to 
say: 

“ Halls, mere houses for the reception 
. of students, abounded in the university. 
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Walter de Merton had sketched the dim 
outline of a larger prospect, but it re- 
mained for the master-hand of Wykeham 
. . . to exhibit students living under the 
immediate control and discipline of 
tutors, and lodged in the chambers of 
a single college. Wykeham confirmed 
and established the collegiate system. 
. . » His predominant idea was to furnish 
a perpetual patronage of poor scholars, 
whereby they might overcome the bar- 
riers set up by fortune or low estate. . . . 
This he determined to do by way of as- 
sistance, but not, it appears, by the pro- 
vision of a complete maintenance inde- 
pendent of the aid of their friends for 
their support.” 


His archdiaconal visitations had 
taught him how often the will of 
the founders of institutions was 
neglected and their intentions ill 
carried out, and this suggested the 
idea of not only founding but of 
personally superintending his own 
colleges during his lifetime; still, 
he had been bishop of Winchester 
twenty years before he found time 
and opportunity to carry out his 
plans, and the building of the 
school in his episcopal city occu- 
pied seven years more. The col- 
lege of the same name in Oxford, 
commonly called New College, was 
founded earlier, but took nearly as 
many years to be completed. The 
number of inmates in each was 
almost the same, and is thought by 
writers of the sixteenth century 
(Harpsfield, himself a Winchester 
scholar, being the first to say so) 
to have been symbolical, the war- 
den and ten fellows of Winchester 
School representing the apostles 
exclusive of Judas ; the two masters 
(Jnformator and Ostiarius)* and 
the seventy scholars the disciples ; 
the three chaplains and three 
clerks the six faithful deacons, and 
the sixteen choristers the four 
greater and twelve lesser prophets. 
At Oxford the college was to con- 
* Sometimes spelt Hostiarius. 
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sist of a warden and seventy fel- 
lows, fifty of whom to be students 
in arts or philosophy and divinity, 
though two might study medicine 
and two astronomy, and the re- 
maining twenty to be learned in 
the law, ten as civilians and ten as 
canonists, all to be in priests’ or- 
ders within a fixed period, except 
in cases of lawful impediment; ten 
chaplains, three clerks of the cha- 
pel, and sixteen choristers. One 
of the chaplains was required to 
learn grammar and be able to 
write, that he might help the 
treasurers in transcribing Latin evi- 
dences. Winchester School the 
founder called “the cradle and 


source of our college in Oxford, 
or the well-watered garden, the 
budding vine, whose fruits, trans- 
planted to our college in Oxford, 
bring forth abundant sweetness in 
the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts.” 
He instituted the school as a place 


whete “grammar, the foundation 
of arts and liberal sciences, the 
door unto, and fountain of, all other 
arts and sciences,” should be pri- 
marily taught, and the “ true know- 
ledge of the mysteries of Scrip- 
ture’ should be imparted. Cha- 
rity and mutual forbearance he call- 
ed the golden rule of the school. 
The buildings, as at first distri- 
buted, were beautiful and orderly ; 
only the great quadrangle remains 
at present intact, but the scenery 
around the school has hardly chang- 
ed. The valley in which the old 
city stands supplies the “ meads” 
so often mentioned in the school 
chronicles; the heights known as 
St. Giles’ and St. Catherine’s are 
the “ evening hills” which, in the 
old-school parlance still in com- 
mon use, is the term corresponding 
to the modern recreation; the 
Itchen River runs by the school 
_ boundaries, luring the boys with 


promises of trout. The nucleus 
of the building was a grammar- 
school of the time of Alfred, long 
decayed, but known as marking 
the spot of the Roman temple of 
Apollo, and the land belonged 
mainly to the priory of St. Swithin, 
whose chapter was the electing 
body of the see of Winchester, 
and one of whose shrines, dedicat- 
ed to Our Lady, had been the first 
place where Wykeham as a child 
had knelt at Mass.* Besides gifts 
of vestments, church plate, books, 
etc., the founder settled on the 
college the revenues of various 
manors, priories, farms, tenements, 
and “ cells” (dependent houses of 
clerics or monks belonging to 
foreign abbeys, chiefly in the 
French possessions of the kings of 
England) ; and the king, Richard 
II., as well as other benefactors, gave 
similar grants and charters, besides 
spiritual immunities and privileges 
raising the college to the rank of 
an abbey or deanery. There was 
also a warden’s hostel, in Little 
Trinity Lane, Queenhithe, for the 
use of the members of the college 
when they had business in London; 
at another earlier period the col- 
lege rented a house for this pur- 
pose, and the account-books have 
entries of carpet-bags bought for 
the wardens when they went up to 
Parliament or Convocation. 

Strype says that the course of 
studies was so arranged that after 
the schelars “ be once perfect in the 
rules of grammar and versifying, 
and well entered in the principles 
of the Greek tongue and of rhetoric, 
[they] are sent to the universities.” 
The addition of ten commoners 
to the numbers of the school had 
been provided for; sons of noble- 
men and gentlemen in good cir- 
cumstances, especially patrons of 

* MS. History of Wykebam. 
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the college, were to be allowed to 
join at their own expense in the 
studies of the scholars. The num- 
ber was soon increased. The com- 
moners lived at first in the old col- 
lege of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
which was pulled down in 1547. 
The latest building known as Old 
Commoners’ was a_ picturesque 
Jacobean house, demolished in 
1839-41. The dress of the col- 
lege in Wykeham’s time was a 
gown of cloth or serge, generally 
russet, with a plain hood or cowl, 
and was issued at Christmas. The 
fellows, masters, and chaplains 
wore fur trimming, the width vary- 
ing according to their respective 
rank, and the dress was not to be 
sold till five years after its issue. 
The present gown is of black cloth, 
buttoned at the neck in front, and 
has a full sleeve looped up at the 
elbow; the waistcoat is single- 
breasted. The prefects (senior 
boys) have on their gown a broad 
facing of black velvet. Until late- 
ly (the beginning of this century) 
the meals were at ten, at a quarter 
to one, and at six; the first consist- 
ing of bread and butter, the second 
of beef, bread, and cheese, and the 
third of mutton and bread and 
cheese, and beer at each meal. (In 
most English schools tea or coffee is 
at present the common beverage 
at breakfast and supper.) The 
plates were wooden trenchers. 
The hall is a magnificent room, 
wainscoted and tapestried, with 
windows of stained glass, and an 
open roof of carved oak lately 
restored. The “tub,” a massive 
iron-bound chest, stands between 
the doorways, and into it are cast 
the fragments after dinner, to be 
given to the poor; fixed benches 
and tables are ranged along the 
sides, and at the upper end is the 
dais, or high table, raised two steps 
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above the floor level. Every day 
before and after dinner the long 
and beautiful grace, dating. from 
the earliest year of the foundation, 
is still chanted by the choristers. 
On the six last Saturdays oi the 
“long half,” just before “ evening 
hills,” the peculiar Winchester 
Domum is sung in memory of a 
scholar who, having been left to 
spend his holidays at school, pined 
away and died of homesickness. 
The incident is said to have hap- 
pened nearly four centuries ago, 
and was also commemorated by 
the words “ Dulce Domum” (sweet 
home), carved by the forsaken boy 
on a tree now replaced by a young 
sapling, the third of its race stand- 
ing on the same spot. The Do- 
mum used to be sung, till 1773, 
at the Domum Wharf on Black- 
bridge—a _ bridge over the river 
Itchen, replacing a former one of 
black timber—and at the college 
gates. Another old custom still 
kept up is the singing of the hymn, 
“Jam lucis orto sidere,” in proces- 
sion round “the Sands” on the 
morning of “ breaking up,” both in 
winter and summer, after chapel. 
The “ circum,” or daily procession 
through the college before vespers, 
one of the original customs, has 
been discontinued, but only with- 
in acentury. Selections from the 
Psalms were sung during the pro- 
cession. 

In the sixteenth century the boys 
rose at five, and swept out their 
chambers and made their beds 
(from which service in the next 
century they were exempted), and 
Matins were said at six. Seven 
Masses—some for the dead—were 
said every day in chapel, and the 
Canonical Hours were sung by the 
fellows, chaplains, clerks, and cho- 
risters. In hall the Scriptures or 
the Lives of the Saints were read, 
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and the former continued to be 
read long after the Reformation. 
At present the only remnant of the 
custom is the reading, by the senior 
scholar, of the Gospel for the pre- 
ceding and coming Sunday, during 
dinner, between the courses, on the 
two first days of election- week, 
one on either day. The “ prefect 
of tub” in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury served the “ prefect of hall” 
with “dispars” of beef (portions 
so called from an old custom of 
leaving the food in shares on the 
hall tables, when the strongest boys 
would take more than their share, 
and leave the weaker a “ dispar,” 
or unequal part; and so with the 
breakfast and supper portions, s ill 
called “ sines,” because the weaker 
boys had to “ go sine ”’—without—) 
and then walked up and down be- 
tween the tables and saw that the 
dishes were properly issued to each 
mess of four boys, and the “ jacks,” 
or leathern vessels for beer, set on. 
The choristers and servants took 
their dinner after. The boys often 
acted Latin and Greek plays (the 
custom survives only at Westmin- 
ster School, where a Greek play is 
acted once a year), and the cere- 
mony of enthroning the boy-bishop 
on the 6th of December, St. Nicho- 
las’ day, was observed, the day it- 
self being one of the “ gaudy,” or 
“Pie Gawdy,” * days mentioned in 
the statutes. The origin of the 
ceremény, already too much for- 
gotten in Wykeham’s time, was the 
desire to encourage diligence in 
learning and progress in virtue, 
whereof the mitre was generally 
the reward; but the practice itself 
was a mere buffoonery, the boy- 
bishop, like the mock king of 
Twelfth Day, aping throughout the 


* From Latin gaudium,joy. There were five of 
these days, Christmas, Twelfth Day, and Easter 
. being the three “ great gaudies.”’ 
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day the episcopal functions accord- 
ing to the Use of Sarum, excepting, 
however, the mysteries of the Holy 
Mass. The account-books of the 
college in 1421 mention the pur- 
chase of a gilt copper crosier for 
the feast of the boy-bishop. 

The boys’ amusements in remote 
times were much the same as at 
present: they went to shows and 
hunts and had picnics; Christmas 
“waits” and minstrels came to the 
college to sing tales of chivalry 
and Arabian legends; and one en- 
try notes that one of the “king’s 
servants brought a lion to show” 
and was given twenty pence. Over 
the windows and in the walls of the 
quadrangle are carved symbols re- 
ferring to the use of certain cham- 
bers or merely encouraging schol- 
ars to proficiency in certain call- 
ings; a psaltery and a pipe adorn 
the refectory door; the master and 
the scholar, the iron-bound chest, 
the soldier and the clerk, fill places 
in the walls. Three canopied niches 
in the quadrangle represent the An- 
nunciation, and the founder kneel- 
ing in prayer; and almost the same 
grouping is reproduced in three 
niches over the gateway of New 
College, Oxford. In the old audit- 
chamber are Flemish tiles and 
tapestry with-Tudor-devices; at 
the entrance of the kitchen is the 
famous wall-picture of the “ Trusty 
Servant,” with the episcopal arms 
of Winchester and the motto of 
the college, “ Manners makyth Man” 
in the corner and a landscape in 
the background, while the principal 
figure has a pig’s head with a pad- 
lock through the lips, and deer’s 
feet. He wears a blue and red 
livery, and has several domestic 
utensils in one hand. An inscrip- 
tion in Latin verse explains that he 
is not dainty in his food, he is si- 
lent as to his master’s concerns, 
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swift to do his bidding, and ready 
to turn his hand to anything. 

The chapel, now spoilt by wain- 
scoting which, though rich, is incon- 
gruous, was originally adorned with 
artistic lavishness; an ambulatory 
or passage led to it, and a rood- 
screen, on which stood the organ, 
divided it. Curtains of red velvet 
hung on each side of the altar, and 
a stone carved reredos towered 
above it, while the stalls were pe- 
culiarly rich in detail. Both stalls 
and reredos have disappeared, but 
the vaulted roof of Irish oak with 
fan tracery, the invention of Wyke- 
ham, and afterwards imitated in 
stone at King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, still remains. There 
were two altars west of the rood- 
screen, one, doubtless, the Lady 
altar, though it is not known posi- 
tively what its dedication was. 
Thurburn’s oratory or chantry * was 
once part of the chapel, and on its 
roof are carved, according to the 
taste of the times (1480), the rebuss- 
es of benefactors—a thurible for 
Thurburn, a capital C with tapers 
in a row for Chandler, three sugar- 
loaves for Hugh Sugar, and a bea- 
con and tun for Beckington. Fro- 
mond’s chantry, asmall chapel with 
richly groined roof, stands in the 
cloister enclosure; a modern floor 
has spoilt its proportions. The 
school-room, which is only two hun- 
dred years old, is the finest speci- 
men of the kind in England; over 
the doorway stands a bronze statue 
of Wykeham, the gift and handi- 
work of Cibber, the father of the 
actor, Colley Cibber, whose younger 
brother found it his passport into 
the school. Within the wainscot- 
ing rises as high as an ordinary 
room, and meets the foot of the 


* Mortuary chapel with endowment providing 
for the support of a priest who should say Mass 
daily for the repose of the soul of the founder. 
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deep windows. Fixed forms in 
rising tiers for the boys, and seats 
for the masters occupy some part 
of the walls, but the scholars dur- 
ing study sit in the centre of the 
room at the “scobs” (box spelt 
backwards) which serve as desks 
and receptacles for books, and are 
fixed on four parallel ranges of oak 
benches. The walls are adorned 
with memorials which no Wyke- 
hamist can think of without raising 
associations almost as dear as those 
of home: the “Aut disce,” a tablet 
on which are painted a mitre and 
crosier, the rewards of learning; a 
pen and inkhorn and a sword, sym- 
bols of the military and the civil 
professions; and a Winton rod, the 
famous quadruple birch invented 
by Warden Baker in 1438. Under 
each symbol isa device, “ Aut disce, 
aut discede, manet sors tertia, cedi”’ 
(Either learn or go—a_ third 
choice remains; the birch). And 
under this is the flogging-place; 
the tablet bearing the school rules 
in Latin—a version not unlike 
Wykeham’s original instructions in 
the statutes (the directions for be- 
havior in the bed-rooms include a 
prohibition to throw anything out 
of the window or stare at any one 
in the court beneath); the “nail,” 
or middle sconce for candles in the 
west wall, under which grave of- 
fenders are placed; Old Common- 
ers’ table, where practical jokes 
were generally originated or some 
such challenge agreed upon as oc- 
curred late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when a dozen of the best 
boxers in the school started surrep- 
titiously “off Hills” to fight the 
boys of Hyde Abbey, a famous pri- 
vate school in Winchester. Often, 
too, a barring-out was ‘settled in 
excited whispers at this table, as 
when, on an order forbidding the 
boys to go to the cathedral close to 
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hear the military band play, and 
one boy being found there, the 
whole school was punished, a really 
formidable rebellion broke out, and 
the aid of the military had to be 
invoked by the warden. This was 
in 1773. 

The other room most memorable 
to scholars is the election-chamber, 
oak-panelled to the roof, where, ac- 
cording to the founder’s instruc- 
tions in the statutes, the warden 
and two fellows of New College 
called posers, and the warden, sub- 
warden, and head-master of Win- 
chester School, elect scholars once 
a year to what vacancies there may 
be. The Oxford electors are receiv- 
ed on a Tuesday with three Latin 
orations, and then sit on any case 
reserved for their decision. The 
next morning they examine the list 
of candidates for admission to the 
school, and then of a certain num- 
ber of senior boys as candidates 
for scholarships at New -College. 
On Thursday evening the rolls are 
made up; two of the “ founder’s 
kin” * are set at the head, and are 
not “ superannuated ” until twenty- 
five years of age, and, if elected to 
New College, are at once actual 
fellows ; the rest of the candidates 
follow in o¢der of merit, and, though 
superannuated at eighteen, may suc- 
ceed to New College if a vacan- 
cy falls in during the following 
year, and remain scholars two years 
after their admission. The num- 
ber of vacancies is, on an average, 
nine in two years. For admission 
to the school two of the “ founder’s 
kin” are first elected by a majority 
of votes; the rest are nominated 
in order. Nearly eight thousand 
scholars have been elected since 
the beginning of the school. ‘The 


*Colley Cibber was of Wykeham descent, 
through his mother, but did not find the recom- 
mendation sufficient for admission. 
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number of boys has never exceed- 
ed two hundred at any given time. 
Wykeham’s conditions for election 
(they have been modified in detail, 
and singing is, for instance, no lon- 
ger a sine gud non) were poverty, 
good behavior, modesty in speech, 
eagerness for study, and a sufficient 
(competenter) acquaintance’ with 
reading, plain chant, and the Latin 
grammar, 

A very curious list of the books 
of the school gives an idea of .an 
average medizval library. The 
missals, ordinals, psalters, anti- 
phonaries,, graduals, etc., we should 
in our day ascribe to the sacristy; 
but in the list given by Walcott 
they are classed with the rest of the 
books, all of which have the special 
interest of being direct gifts of the 
founder, or bought with his money, 
left for the purpose, within one 
century (1474) after the founda- 
tion. St. Augustine is the most pro- 
minent of the Fathers, and besides 
the two full-text Bibles (New Col- 
lege, Oxford, had five) there were 
a versified paraphrase of the Bible 
and a dictionary of Bible terms, 
with several commentaries, patris- 
tic and contemporary, of postions 
of the Gospels, prophets, Psalms, 
and the Apocalypse, and a treatise 
on “the accents and the doubtful 
or unexplained words in the Bible.” 
Some of the quainter entries run 
thus: “A book containing Hugh 
of St. Victor’s De Sacramentis, with 
a treatise on the Nature of Ani- 
mals, and the Chronicle of Merlin” 
(these incongruous neighbors be- 
ing several manuscripts bound to- 
gether); “ A book containing In- 
nocent on the Misery of Human 
Nature, with the Numeral of 
Master William of the Hill, and the 
Chronicle of Merlin, the Trojan 
War, The Clergy’s Itinerary, by 
Gerald of Cambridge, a treatise on 
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things to be admired in England 
and Wales, a treatise on the pun- 
ishment of Pilate and Judas Isca- 
riot, with a treatise in praise of 
Origen ”; “ The Morals of St. Gre- 
gory, with most accurate chronicles 
of the Kings of England, and with 
moralizations [fables?] of birds 
and beasts, called Sestiarorum”’ ; 
“Tales of the Blessed Virgin 
and others; tales of her Mother; 
treatise on Vices and Virtues, and 
one on the game of Chess’; “ Pars 
Oculi” and “ Pupilla Oculi” (whe- 
ther these were really works on 
the eye, and its structure and dis- 
eases, or only fantastic titles of 
philosophical works, the list gives 
no hint). The catalogue of New 
College library was altogether of 
theological books, including the 
“Sybil’s Prophecies,” and notes 
one hundred and thirty-six works, 
besides nearly fifty for chapel use. 
A still more interesting list is that 
of the school expenses, the homely 
details bringing before one the 
common life of early days with the 
same vividness as our own. ‘The 
catching of swans in nets is an un- 
usual item, but most of the entries 
are such as are familiar to house- 
keepers and school-teachers of the 
present day, even to the item of 
“two men riding after runaway 
scholars.” Another time the mas- 
‘ter, Booles, and warden, Chandler, 
rode to court with two servants to 
arrange some thorny matters con- 
cerning the complaints of scholars. 
Bell-ringers on occasions of nation- 
al rejoicing, gardeners with their 
tools, masons, farm-hands, arrow- 
makers, figure as receiving wages; 
“twelve thousand short boards”’ 
during the plague suggest coffins; 
beer and wine occur plentifully in 
tie lists, and school furniture and 
clothing furnish many entries, 
though till the seventeenth century 
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the only “beds” were straw bun- 
dles with feather pillows in ticks. 
New College, when first built, re- 
sembled a fortress, and, including 
(as it does to this day) a part of 
the east and north walls of the 
town, through which two posterns 
were made to facilitate a munici- 
pal inspection by the mayor and 
bailiffs once in every three years, 
might truly be called one. The 
domestic arrangements were in al- 
most all respects similar to those at 
Winchester, and the statutes, pro- 
hibitions, etc., nearly identical. 
The sleeping-rooms all bore special 
names—we have Acard that the prac- 
tice has been adopted sometimes 
in our own day by private individu- 
als much pressed with business, 
and that, for instance, the study 
was called Brooklyn, the bed-room 
Philadelphia, the parlor Chicago, 
etc., so that intrusive visitors were 
disingenuously got rid of by being 
told Mr. So-and-so was in Brook- 
lyn, etc.—though whether the 
rooms bore any device relating to 
the name is not told. There were 
the Star, the Vine, the Baptist’s 
Head, the Conduit, the Crane’s 
Dart, the Vale, the Cock, the Chris- 
topher, the Serpent’s Head, the 
Green Post, and the Rose, while 
two were simply called the Chap- 
lains’ and the Chamber of ‘Three. 
One of the public rooms below was 
called “the Chequer,” and in the 
bursary’s room was a rebus—a small 
bird, the peewit, meaning “ pay it,” 
with the motto in Latin, “ Pay what 
thou owest.” The arrangements 
for meals were the same as at Win- 
chester, the quality of the food and 
its quantity very satisfactory, es- 
pecially during the seventeenth 
century; ‘“warden-pies” appear 
now and then, and remind one of 
the story told of a fellow imprison- 
ed during the Commonwealth, by 
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one of the wardens, in the bell- 
tower of the college, who, having 
lost his appetite for all else, desired 
a warden-pie * with only two war- 
dens. baked in it, those of New 
College and Winchester School, as 
“such a warden-pie might do me 
and the church good, whereas 
other wardens of the tree can do 
me no good at all.” The scholars 
and fellows were forbidden by the 
founder to keep hounds, hawks, or 
ferrets, to use arms or play at 
games of chance, or even ball, and 
especially to abstain from the “ hor- 
rible and contemptible game of 
shaving beards, common on the 
eve of the installation of a Master 
of Arts.” Foppishness in dress 
was forbidden in detail, and red 
and green were both proscribed 
colors, being then “the rage” 
among dandies. Some of the cus- 


toms of monastic life long survived 


in the college ; for instance, the por- 
ter knocked on the lower door of 
every staircase at first and second 
peal in the morning (seven o’clock 
and half-past) to summon the fel- 
lows to eollege meetings, and at 
dinner and supper two choristers 
went along the quadrangle from the 
chapel door to the garden gate, cry- 
ing, “ Zempus est vocandi ; mangez 
tous, seigneurs” (It is time to call ; 
my lords, eat). Until the Com- 
monwealth the fellows, says Pe- 
shall in his Oxford, used to walk 
on Ascension day f to St. Bartho- 
lomew’s chapel, which was “ decked 
and adorned with the seasonable 
fruits of the year,” and a selection 
from the Psalms was read, after 
which the fellows sang a hymn or 
anthem, and soon alternately three 
times. “Then they went up to the 
altar, where stood a vessel decked 


*The warden, or Joire du garde, was a fine 


large pear fit for baking. Shakspere alludes to it 
in his Winter's Tale. 
+ Evidently a reminiscence of Rogation days. 
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with tuttyes (nosegays), and there- 
in offered a piece of silver to be 
divided among the poor men.” 
Then they walked in procession to 
a well in a grove adjoining (the 
path used to be strewn with 
flowers), and there sang part-songs, 
whatever was most in fashion at 
the period. The ceremony was 
gradually shortened until, after the 
civil wars of Cromwell, it was dis- 
used. Greek was a favorite study 
during the sixteenth century, and 
at the same time that Greek lec- 
tures were first established Leyton, 
the royal commissioner, says: “ We 
fownde all the gret quadrant court 
full of the leiffes of Dunce [Duns 
Scotus, whose works the visitors 
had proscribed], the wynde blowyng 
them into evere corner. And ther 
we fownde one Mr. Grenfelde 
gatheryng up part of the saide 
bowke leiffes (as he said), ther- 
with to make hym sewells or blawn- 
sherres [scarecrows] to kepe the 
dere within the woode, therby to 
make the better cry with his 
howndes.” 

To go through the roll of distin- 
guished or famous Wykehamists of 
either foundation is to peruse Eng- 
lish history for the last five centu- 
ries. Waynflete, the first head-mas- 
ter of Eton and bishop of Winches- 
ter, is as grand a figure as Wykeham 
himself. He was chancellor to 
King Henry VI., and a faithful 
ally of Margaret of Anjou in her 
efforts to stanch the civil feuds 
of the kingdom. Like Wyke- 
ham, he consoled himself for the 
disappointments of public life by 
founding a college at Oxford— 
St. Mary Magdalen, still one of 
the most beautiful in the universi- 
ty. Chichely and Dene are less fa- 
mous names, but borne by arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, the latter 
a chancellor in 1500. Chichely 
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was a statesman and ambassador, 
but, better still, “the golden can- 
dlestick of the English church, the 
darling of the people, and the good 
father of his clergy,” as the Univer- 
sity of Oxford wrote word to Pope 
Martin V., and “the example of 
every public and private virtue,” 
as the archbishop of York declar- 
ed. He was the sole founder of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Dene 
was primate only three years, but 
had before enjoyed many ecclesias- 
tical and civil positions of trust in 
Wales and Ireland as well as Eng- 
land, though he died so poor that 
he had no “trental”” (Masses for 
the dead for thirty consecutive 
days). Wolsey and Gardiner were 
his chaplains.. Warham, also pri- 
mate and chancellor, was Wolsey’s 
immediate predecessor in the chan- 
cellorship; Erasmus, his friend, 
calls him the Mecenas of scholars, 
and the judgment of his time was 
that his impartiality, penetration, 
and legal learning had never been 
surpassed. White, Bishop of Win- 
chester, suffered imprisonment in 
the Tower under Elizabeth, osten- 
sibly on a charge of treason, his 
personal attachment to Mary Tu- 
dor and his part on the Cathclic 
side in the theological disputations 
at Westminster being, however, his 
real offences. His brother, Alder- 
man Sir Thomas White, was the 
co-founder of Merchant Taylors’ 
School. 

Besides prelates and statesmen 
of medizval days, Winchester and 
its sister institution gave England 
some of her best scholars in every 
century, from Thomas Arnold, the 
head-master of Rugby, Dr. Words- 
worth, head-master of Harrow, 
and Sir Roundell Palmer, a famous 
English lawyer, in our own time, to 
Anthony 4 Wood, the historian of 
Oxford, in the seventeenth centu- 
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ry, and Grocyn in the fifteenth, the 
tutor of Erasmus, and acknowledg- 
ed the best Greek scholar of his 
day. The eighteenth century was 
marked for the Wykehamist col- 
leges by Joseph Warton, the poet, 
head-master of Winchester School, 
the friend of Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and one of the 
most voluminous authors in the 
English language, of whom a recent 
review says, “ No men contributed 
so much as the Wartons to the 
reformation of English poetry”; 
Sydney Smith, of Holland House 
renown; Lempriére, the author 
of the dictionary; Dibdin, whose 
writings are all less known than 
his famous sea-songs; Whitehead, 
the poet-laureate, the baker’s son, 
the best type of a poor, upright, 
and unflinchingly persevering scho- 
lar, who ended his life as secretary 
of the Order of the Bath, and died 
full of honors as of riches; and 
Stuart, a grandson of the famous 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
The seventeenth century gave Win- 
chester and New College Lord 
Ashley ; Lord Falkland ; Young, the 
friend of Pope and author of the 
Night Thoughts; Manningham, 
chaplain to Queen Anne, who, 
when requested to read _ pray- 
ers in an outer chamber while 
the queen was at her toilet, re- 
plied that he would not “ whistle 
devotions through a key-hole”; 
Bishop Ken, one of the famous 
seven whom James II. and William 
III. alike quarreled with; Sir Tho- 
mas Browne the physician, and 
Wood the historian. ‘The same 
names reappear from generation to 
generation, and some note of rela- 
tionship is often appended to the 
name of some obscure scholar, con- 
necting him with an uncle or cou- 
sin of better-known acquirements. 
During the last century the Wyke- 
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hamists were strongly represented 
in the army and navy, especially 
duritig the Peninsular War. But 
perhaps to a Catholic the most in- 
teresting century in the history of 
Wykeham’s foundations is the six- 
teenth, when the Reformation di- 
vided their scholars into two camps. 
During the respective reigns of 
Mary and Elizabeth those who 
took the side opposite to the sove- 
reign’s belief were alternately eject- 
ed, deprived, and, in a few instan- 
ces, executed. The best known 
among the Catholics was Father 
Garnet, of Winchester School, but 
scores of other names occur in the 
rolls=—Owen, of New College, who 
became chancellor of Milan and 
bishop of Cassano in Italy, and lies 
buried in the chapel of the English 
College at Rome; Dr. Borde, a 
Winchester commoner, who to his 
rare skill in medicine added a sin- 
gular austerity, wearing a hair-shirt 
and hanging his shroud at night on 
the foot of his bed, and who died 
in Fleet prison; the two cousins 
Harpsfield, the first of whom was 
chaplain to Bonner and high in ec- 
clesiastical rank, besides being a 
poet of some merit, and the second 
a renowned canonist, and in later 
years controversialist, who was im- 
prisoned for twenty years and spent 
the time in literary labors (both 
these men spoke in the public dis- 
putations on religion at Westmin- 
ster Abbey); the friends Harding 
and Dorman, the first a good He- 
brew scholar (he was professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford in 1541), best 
known as Bishop Jewell’s opponent ; 
the second who retired with him to 
Louvain and helped him in his fa- 
mous controversy; Martyn, who sat 
in the commission that condemned 
Cranmer; Nelle, an eminent Greck 
and Hebrew scholar, a friend of 
. Cardinal Pole and a chaplain of 
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Bonner; he avoided both notoriety 
and danger by resigning his college 
and clerical positions after Eliza- 
beth’s accession, and living for 
twenty years in retirement; Saun- 
ders, a very able but intemperate 
controversialist, professor of theo- 
logy at Louvain, theologian to 
Cardinal Hosius at the Council of 
Trent, and writer of several trea- 
tises on disputed points of doc- 
trine; Fenne, an elegant Italian 
scholar, who on his deprivation re- 
tired to Italy and wrote a Latin 
history of the English martyrs; 
Stapleton, called “the most learned 
Jesuit of his age,” who taught at 
Douai and Louvain, wrote many 
learned treatises, portions of which 
Pope Clement VIII. used to have 
daily read to him while he sat at 
dinner, and was called by Cardinal 
Perron the best controversialist of 
his party; his greatest work was 
an English translation of Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History af England ; 
Astlowe, a famous physician of his 
time, who suffered imprisonment 
for designing means for the escape 
of Mary, Queen of Scots; Fowler, 
who became a printer at Louvain, 
where he wrote and published seve- 
ral works, among them a Psalter 
for Catholics, and died at Krain- 
burg, in Germany; Whyte, who 
taught theology at Padua and Douai, 
and wrote a history of England, 
quoted by Selden (he was created 
Count Palatine cf the Holy Roman 
Empire) ; Rainolds, who from a vio- 
lént Puritan became a Catholic, 
and naturally a vehement contro- 
versialist, but under the name of 
William Rosse (he was professor 
of Hebrew at Rheims, and is buried 
in the choir of the Béguinage at 
Antwerp); Father Garnet, too well 
known to require description, but 
whose fate was the same as that of 
the obscurer martyrs Mundyn and 
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Body, two priests first ejected from 
their fellowships and subsequently 
executed with several others, the 
one in 1582, the other in 1583; 
Pitts, a friend of the learned Sta- 
pleton, and himself a rarely accom- 
plished man, who travelled much 
and studied in various foreign uni- 
versities, taught Greek and rhe- 
toric in the English College at 
Rome, and, while confessor to the 
Princess of Cleves, occupied his 
time writing a biographical history 
of English scholars and ecclesiastics, 
in which occur interesting details 
of the life at Winchester School 
during his boyhood. In the next 
century Winchester settled into a 
quiet and willing appendage to the 
Anglican Church, as it has remain- 
ed ever since; but now and then 
some convert would leave his pre- 
ferment and join the English Catho- 
lic exiles on the Continent. One 


of these was a New College man, 
Gawen, the friend of Milton, anda 
canon of Winchester Cathedral, a 
deep scholar, but a man inclined to 
peaceful pursuits, and who saw the 
danger of the Puritan school in the 
Anglican Church becoming, as it 
did under Cromwell, politically 
dominant. A royalist, he lost his 
benefices during the Common- 
wealth, but regained them at the 
Restoration. His foreign travels, 
however, had inclined him to the 
old faith, so lately that of his native 
country, and he gave up his prefer- 
ments and became a Catholic and a 
servant in the household of the 
queen-dowager, Henrietta Maria. 
He wrote in English a Brief Ex- 
planation of the Ceremonial of the 
Mass, some Meditations before and 
after Communion and other works 
of devotion. 





OUR LADY OF 


Ir was in 1708. ‘The soldiers of 
Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
were quartered at Wilna, to the no 
small distress of the unfortunate 
Lithuanians, who suffered greatly 
from the harshness and exactions 
of their unwelcome guests. None 
of the vexatious annoyances which 
the towns-people had to endure were 
so painful to them as the coarse 
mockery in which the Russian sol- 
diers indulged with regard to their 
religious practices. The character 
of the Lithuanians is, for the most 
part, gentle and confiding. The 
grand and touching ceremonial of 
the Catholic Church has a great 
charm for their meditative turn of 


OSTRA BRAMA. 


mind, and their sufferings lead them 
earnestly to seek support from Him 
who alone has the will as well as 
the power to sustain them. 

The difficulties of their existence 
are due in great part to the situa- 
tion and also the nature of their 
country. Lithuania abounds in 
woods, marshes, and sterile tracts 
of sand; it is consequently su poor 
that its inhabitants can only with 
difficulty obtain the necessaries of 
life. Besides this, it is surround- 
ed by Russian provinces, and, as 
a natural consequence, differences 
arise between the Catholics and 
schismatics, in which the latter 
have always the advantage. 
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Wilna, the capital, is placed in a 
special manner under the protec- 
tion of the ever-blessed Virgin, to 
whom the inhabitants have a great 
devotion. This city possesses a 
miraculous picture of Our Lady, 
which takes its name from one of 
the gates, Ostra Brama, or the 
Pointed Gate, and over which is 
the chapel containing the picture. 
This painting is on oak, about two 
metres high by one broad. The 
face, of a beautiful oval, is remark- 
able for its sweetness. The head 
leans slightly towards the left, and 
the hands are crossed upon the 
breast. The whole figure has in it 
an expression of maternal tender- 
ness and sympathy. The origin of 
the painting is unknown. No docu- 
ment has been discovered from 
which it can be gathered for how 
many centuries it has existed. All 
that is certain on the subject is 
that, long before the year 1626, it 
was held in veneration. The pic- 
ture then occupied a wooden alcove 
or niche hollowed out of the gate 
itself, above which is now the 
chapel. 

In 1626, after the foundation of 
the Carmelite convent, Father 
Charles, one of the monks, a very 
pious and celebrated preacher, con- 
sidering that the place it occupied 
was not adorned in a manner 
worthy of it, placed it temporarily 
in the church, while with the of- 
ferings of the faithful he caused 
the construction of a handsome cha- 
pel in wood on the Ostra Brama. 
There the holy picture was placed 
with great pomp in 1671, in pre- 
sence of the bishop, Alexander Sa- 
pieka, all the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, and a multitude of 
people. 

Numerous and signal favors had 
been obtained by praying to Our 
Lady before the picture of Ostra 
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Brama, but an event which took 
place in 1706 greatly contributed 
to increase its celebrity. 

On the 18th of May in that year 
all the portion of the city in the 
vicinity of the Ostra Brama was on 
fire. Theconvent and other build- 
ings contiguous to the church were 
already burning. ‘The monks, see- 
ing the conflagration approaching 
the wooden chapel, hastened to 
secure the sacred picture, which 
was still uninjured, and which they 
transferred to the church. At the . 
same moment the flames sank down 
on all sides, and the conflagration 
was speedily extinguished. From 
this day the aid of Our Lady of 
Ostra Brama was confidently invok- 
ed in case of fire. 

These details are necessary to 
our narrative, to which we now 
return. 

Not far from the Ostra Brama 
stood a small house in which lived 
a poor widow and her granddaugh- 
ter, Vanda, a girl of eighteen years 
of age. 

One day Vanda, who had been 
to fetch water from a neighboring 
fountain, returned to the house in 
tears. Her grandmother anxiously 
asked what had happened. 

“T fear,” said the young girl, 
“that some misfortune is likely to 
happen to Our Lady of Ostra 
Brama.” 

“Child!” answered the old wo- 
man with some severity, “do 
you not know that your fear is 
want of faith? Our Lady, believe 
me, will know very well how to 
guard that which she has taken 
under her protection. But what 
have you heard? Some fresh in- 
sult against her ?”’ 

“No,” answered Vanda; “ but I 
know now the true reason of the 
mocking railleries at which we have 
so often wondered, since the Rus- 
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sians, who profess a great venera- 
tion for their holy icons, ought not 
to consider our practice in this re- 
spect as anything extraordinary.” 

“My child, I do not compre- 
hend. What is this reason?” 

“You will soon see, grandmother. 
On my way from the fountain, as I 
passed by the gate, two of the sen- 
tinels were so absorbed in what 
they were talking about that they 
did not even see me. They were 
not this time railing at our Ma- 
donna, but speaking of the riches 
in her chapel, of the crowns of pre- 
cious stones, and of the robes of 
gold and silver which are fastened 
on the painting on festivals; and [ 
heard one of them say that it was 
a shame that all these treasures 
should be wasted on a Catholic 
Madonna. This one, who seemed 
intoxicated, went on to say that ‘any 
man who could get hold of the sil- 
ver robe or the crown of diamonds 
alone would be rich for the rest of 
his life!’ ‘Yes,’ said the other, 
‘but who would venture? Holy 
things bring misfortune when they 
are touched with a bad intention, 
and the thief might die before he 
had time to enjoy his theft !’ 

“*Bah! It is only a Catholic 
Theotokos,’ answered the first 
speaker. ‘The icons of the Ca- 
tholics are not like ours; they say 
themselves that they venerate but 
do not worship them. If you will 
do the thing with me we will go 
shares in the profit.’ 

“And then, grandmother,” con- 
tinued Vanda with animation, “I 
could not restrain myself. I went 
up to the men, and told them that 
the Blessed Virgin herself protects 
the picture of Ostra Brama, and 
that whoever should dare to com- 
mit such a crime would assuredly 
be punished.” 

“Gracious Heaven!” cried the 
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old woman, “and you ventured to 
speak to them? And how did 
they take it ?” 

“I did not wait to see. I hur- 
ried away before they had recov- 
ered from their surprise.” 

Her grandmother suggested that 
the monks who served the chapel 
should be informed of what she 
had heard, that they might avoid 
exposing the precious objects to 
the cupidity of the soldiers ; but it 
was already too late in the day for 
Vanda to see the fathers and she 
was obliged to postpone her com- 
munication. 

The sentinels, as she said, had 
been taken by surprise at her sud- 
den appearance, and especially at 
her addressing them, contrary to 
the custom of the Lithuanians, who 
as much as possible avoided speak- 
ing to the Russians. But no soon- 
er had she disappeared than Ivan 
began to laugh, as he mockingly 
repeated Vanda’s words. 

“ She is right,” said his compan- 
ion. “Strange things are told 
about this picture. I am no cow- 
ard, but I would not venture to 
steal anything from the chapel.” 

“ Bravo, Semenek!” shouted Ivan 
with a coarse laugh. “ You are no 
coward ; you are only afraid, that’s 
all.” 

“Get to sleep, then!” replied 
Semenek. “You have drunk more 
brandy than your head can stand, 
and don’t know what you are say- 
ing !” 

Ivan growled, and, staggering to- 
wards a small chamber which serv- 
ed as a guard-room, stretched him- 
self by the stove, and was soon 
sleeping heavily. 

The thoughts of Semenek, left to 
himself, turned anxiously to his 
mother and his betrothed, whom 
he had left in his native village in 
the north of Russia. News had 
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reached him that many small towns 
and villages in the part of the 
country where they lived had been 
destroyed by fire, and he asked 
himself sorrowfully whether he 
should ever again see his aged mo- 
ther and the dark-eyed Olga, who 
had promised to marry him when 
he should return. 

Fire is one of the scourges of 

Russia. Most of the towns and 
villages are built of wood, and it 
is observed that every little town 
is almost wholly rebuilt in the 
course of five years; all the houses 
having, in this short space of time, 
become a prey to the flames, kin- 
dled either by negligence or with 
a criminal intention, and new ones 
rising upon their ruins, to await 
their turn for destruction. 
_ Semenek was a type of the bet- 
ter class of Russian peasant. Intel- 
ligent and resolute, his open coun- 
tenance inspired confidence and 
sympathy. Although not more en- 
lightened than his comrades, he 
had good sense, and a certain deli- 
cacy of feeling which often pre- 
served him from the vices to 
which the others were addicted, 
and even (wonderful as it may 
seem in a Russian soldier) rarely 
drank to excess. In this fact lay, 
perhaps, the secret of his superiori- 
ty over the rest of his companions, 
brutalized as they were by the ha- 
bitual and immoderate use of bran- 
dy, which, by deadening their mo- 
ral faculties, left them complete- 
ly under the domination of their 
material instincts. 

Notwithstanding the difference 
of religion between themselves and 
the Lithuanians, the Russians, ac- 
customed to venerate the sacred 
icons, could not help feeling a sort 
of respect, not unmingled with fear, 
towards the picture of Our Lady of 
Ostra Brama, and this feeling alone 
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can explain how it was that, in 
spite of the cupidity excited by the 
riches contained in the chapel, no 
robbery had as yet been attempted 
there. 

Semenek, who was an honest man, 
would have received with indignant 
disdain the guilty suggestion of Ivan, 
even if the theft had not also been 
a sacrilege. To this suggestion he 
attached, however, no importance, 
regarding it merely as the passing 
fancy of a drunken man, and one 
which he would sleep off, together 
with the effects of his potations. 
As for himself, his anxiety for his 
mother and Olga inclined him to 
seek aid for them from her whose 
intercession is so powerful with 
our Lord. 

He rose, and went almost me- 
chanically to the door of a gallery 
constructed on the left side of the 
chapel, and by which women were 
allowed to enter, as they could not 
be admitted through the principal 
entrance, which opened from the 
cloister. 

When in the chapel he remained 
motionless at a little distance from 
the door, gazing on the heavenly 
face of the Madonna, and so would 
probably have remained for some 
time had he not been suddenly 
aroused by a half-suppressed ex- 
clamation of terror. 

He turned quickly and saw the 
young girl who had so fearlessly 
spoken to Ivan. Vanda had that 
moment entered. the chapel, and, 
recognizing one of the soldiers 
whose conversation she had inter- 
rupted, supposed that he was 
watching for an opportunity to 
commit the-sacrilege she had heard 
suggested. 

“Fear nothing,” said Semenek, 
smiling at her alarm. “Do you 
think I would harm you ?” 

“You would rob Our Blessed 
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Lady!” said Vanda, made fearless 
by her generous indignation. 

“Twould? By Heaven, what do 
you take me for? God knows that 
never have I had this thought!” 
And he crossed himself repeatedly 
in token of his horror at the idea. 

“ And yet,” resumed Vanda, half 
convinced by the man's expression 
of sincerity, “I heard you and 
your companion—” 

“Not me, indeed!” he said 
eagerly. “You heard Ivan, who, 
as usual, had been drinking too 
freely, and who therefore uttered 
senseless words which he did not 
mean. I can, however, assure you 
that he would no more think of 
stealing any of the precious things 
surrounding the holy icon than I 
would myself!” 

“No matter,” said Vanda. “I 
am going, in any case, to put before 
the altar this candle which I have 
brought, and beg Our Lady not to 
let her chapel be profaned.” 

Semenek watched her while she 
lighted her taper and placed it by 
the side of several others which 
were burning there. 

“You have great confidence, 
then, in Our Lady of Ostra Brama. 
Is it true that some Swedes insult- 
ed her about six years ago and 
were terribly punished ?” he asked. 

“Nothing is more true. I was 
twelve years old at the time, but I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, 
the terror and emotion caused by 
the miracle. King Charles XIL., 
who had just taken Wilna, had 
placed sentinels at all the gates. 
The four Lutheran soldiers set to 


guard the Ostra Brama did not for-- 


get to scoff at miracles and holy 
things in general, and, while smok- 
ing and drinking, roared frantically 
the most revolting songs, lavishing 
their jests and insulting mockery 
on the sacred picture, and even on 
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the most Holy Mother of God her- 
self. When their orgy was at its 
height a dull, heavy sound like 
thunder made the ground tremble 
beneath them. The men, sudden- 
ly silenced, staggered to their feet, 
muttering imprecations, while they 
sought their arms; but before they 
had seized them the massive iron 
gates, wrenched by some unseen 
power from their hinges, fell upon 
the scoffers, two of whom thus met 
with instant death, whilst the two 
others were so severely crushed 
that, after a few hours of frightful 
suffering, they died in the hospital 
to which they had been carried.” 

As Vanda turned to leave the 
chapel Semenek said hesitatingly : 

“Qne word more: You are cer- 
tain that a fervent prayer addressed 
to Our Lady of Ostra Brama would 
be granted ?” 

“IT am certain. I have already 
said so several times.” 

“Yes, I know it. But I, who 
am not a Catholic? If I call on 
Our Lady under this invocation 
may be she would not listen to me? 
And yet I wish to ask her to watch 
over my mother and Olga, my be- 
trothed, whose homes, as far as I 
know, may be burning at this very 
moment !” 

“And why should you zof pray 
to her?” Vanda asked with ani- 
mation—*“ you who, like ourselves, 
venerate her. Pray with confi- 
dence, and you will assuredly be 
heard. Shall I fetch a taper for 
you also to put before the altar ?” 

Semenek gratefully acceded to 
this proposal. 

“Tf,” he added, “you would 
also pray for my mother and Olga, 
perhaps Our Lady of Ostra Brama 
would the more readily listen to 
me ?” 

“Willingly !” she answered; “and 
you, on your part, must pray that 
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no sacrilege may be committed in 
this chapel.” 

“T promise!” said Semenek sol- 
emnly. 

Both knelt and prayed fervent- 
ly for some moments. Vanda re- 
turned, radiant, to her grandmo- 
ther. Her fears of the morning 
were entirely dispelled. The old 
woman shared her joy, but with 
more reserve. The aged are less 
hopeful than the young, who have 
not, by the disappointments of a 
lifetime, learned to mistrust appear- 
ances, however promising. 

Semenek, for his part, felt a 
weight taken from his heart. Firm- 
ly believing that Our Lady would 
not fail to protect those whom he 
loved, he was able, as soon as his 
watch was over, to enjoy a peace- 
ful sleep—a refreshment to which he 
had for some time been a stranger. 

The two tapers were burning 
slowly in the sanctuary. Vanda, 
in the simplicity of her faith, be- 
lieving that as long as they were 
burning her fervent prayers were 
in some way continued, had been 
careful to choose them tall and 
thick enough to keep alight all 
night. The smaller ones around 
them had burned out, one by one, 
and these two alone still added 
their light to that of the lamp of 
the sanctuary, when the door lead- 
ing from the cloister into the cha- 
pel stealthily opened, and the figure 
of a man appeared. 

It was not one of the Carme- 
lite fathers, but a Russian soldier, 
whose countenance, expressing at 
the same time ferocity and fear, 
sufficiently betrayed some evil pur- 
pose, while his torn garments and 
bleeding hands showed the diffi- 
culties he had met with in scaling 
the convent walls before penetrat- 
ing into the cloister. His evident 
alarm, although arising partly from 
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the fear of discovery, was chiefly 
caused by the thought of the pro- 
fanation he was about to commit 
in the sanctuary of Our Lady. He 
looked cautiously around, starting 
when a breath of air made the 
flame of the two tapers flicker and 
the shadows move mysteriously 
among the pillars supporting the 
roof. 

“ Now for it!” he muttered. “I 
have not come here to make a fool 
of myself and take all this trouble 
for nothing.” 

He hurried into the sanctuary 
and climbed upon the altar; then, 
with a trembling hand, attempted 
to unfasten the silver robe attached 
to the picture, and succeeded in dis- 
engaging one side, which slid, with, 
a silvery sound, down by the can- 
delabra, while he proceeded to 
loosen the second fastening. But 
no sooner had he touched it than 
he was struck down at the foot of 
the altar. The soft light of the ta- 
pers fell on the corpse of the rob- 
ber, on whom the divine vengeance 
had fallen before he had had time 
to complete his sacrilege. 

On awaking next morning Vanda 
observed an unusual concourse and 
movement near the chapel. She 
was going to inquire the cause 
when her grandmother, who had 
been aroused ‘still earlier by the 
noise, re-entered the house and 
said tog Vanda: “ You will know, 
child, in future how to trust the 
Russians! The fellow who was 
praying so well yesterday in the 
chapel has been trying to rob Our 
Blessed Lady, and is found dead at 
the foot of the altar!” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Vanda. 
“He cannot be the same.” And 
she hurried out, hoping to pene-. 
trate the crowd and ascertain who, 
was the guilty person. 

The monks, on entering the cha- 
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pel early, had been amazed to find 
there the dead body of a Russian 
sentinel; but the silver robe, which 
hung, half unfastened, from the sa- 
cred picture, showed at once the 
intended robbery and its immediate 
chastisement. 

It is impossible to give any idea 
of the impression produced on the 
Russian troops by this miracle. 
All the men wished to see their 
dead comrade. They knelt by 
him, making innumerable signs of 
the cross after the Russian man- 
ner. Vanda vainly endeavored to 
approach. The crowd was so 
dense that she relinquished the at- 
tempt. As she slowly went away, 
repeating to herself for the twen- 
tieth time that it could not be 
Semenek, she turned and saw him 
hastening after her. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, “I knew 
that it could not be you, who—” 

“What! did you accuse me? 
Why should you judge me so hard- 
ly? My only fault was that I made 
light of the words of Ivan; for he 
it was who committed the crime 
for which he has been so promptly 
punished. Our Lady of Ostra 
Brama has heard your prayer !” 

“Yes, truly; but it is terrible,” 
said Vanda, clasping her hands. 
“I knew that she would hear me; 
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but I hoped that your comrade 
would give up his wicked purpose.” 

“God has judged,” said Seme- 
nek gravely, “and his judgment 
is just. But,” he added, suddenly 
changing his tone, while his face 
brightened, “I came to tell you 
that my prayer is also granted !” 

“ Already ?” 

“Yes, already! A messenger 
who has arrived with despatches 
passed through my part of the 
country, and one of his suite brings 
news of my mother and Olga. 
They were not even in danger 
while the town was burning, for the 
wind blew the flames away from 
the house.” 

Vanda, crossing herself devout- 
ly, fell on her knees to thank Our 
Lady of Ostra Brama. 

Semenek did not fail to relate to 
his comrades all that had happened 
to him. This double proof of Our 
Lady’s power and protection made 
a deep impression on the Mus- 
covite soldiers, who from this time 
forth held in great honor and 
veneration Our Lady of Wilna. 
Vanda, profoundly impressed by 
the catastrophe which had followed 
her prayer, resolved to consecrate 
herself to God in the religious life, 
and on the death of her grand- 
mother retired to a, monastery. 
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DisRAELI’s sneer, that the critics 
are those who have failed in litera- 
ture and art, has been suffered to 
have too much weight with a class 
of littérateurs who should have the 
courage to exercise the censorship 
without which letters and art can- 
not advance. No one knows more 
clearly than the true critic the un- 
graciousness of his task. Sainte- 
Beuve, at the,height of his critical 
fame, when a line from him made 
or marred a book, suddenly ceased 
noticing contemporaneous litera- 
ture. His publisher remonstrated. 
For reply the great critic threw 
him a letter from an author, in 
which was the line: “ You have 
damned my book. It was the 
only barrier between me and star- 
vation.” 

“ How can I write with this sha- 
dow before me?” asked Sainte- 
Beuve. The story is very Frenchy, 
but it is not improbable. 

Thackeray said of the Dunciad 
that it tore the heart out of the 
writers of Queen Anne’s day. It 
took decades for poetasters to re- 
cover from that. fearful blow. 
Then we have Keats “killed by 
an article”; Chatterton perishing 
in his pride; Gerald Griffin saved 
from despair only by his divine 
faith; and Wordsworth fretting 
his serene soul over the Edinburgh's 
pompous dictum, “ This will never 
do.” What a sad story is the 


painter Haydon’s, and no doubt 
that of many other artists who 
winced only in private ! 

But, on the other hand, how 
much benefit has the critic confer- 
red upon the public, and upon wri- 
ters and artists themselves! Not 
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every critic has the satisfaction 
felt by the one who received a 
good ham with the following note: 
“Dear Sir: I cannot sufficiently 
thank you for having cut to pieces 
a poem of mine called ‘ The Music 
of Tears.” Upon reading your 
criticism I destroyed the rest of 
my poetry and entered the pork 
business.” Readers have no idea 
of the amount of positive disgust 
and tedium which a true critic 
saves them. He stands all the 
boring. It is his task to explain 
to Matilda that she must study the 
“unities”’; though he may have a 
quiet feeling of gratification at the 
search Matilda must make through 
the dictionaries to find out what 
the unities are. ; ‘ 

The writer is acquainted with a 
gentleman of fine critical acumen 
who would no more read and re- 
vise manuscript articles than he 
would touch a cobra. ‘Give me 
a job as a proof-reader, or let me 
write myself,” he would say, “but 
don’t ask me to ‘look over’ these 
MSS. The very appearance of 
some manuscripts is disheartening. 
Poetesses affect pale blue ink; wri- 
ters on political economy and kin- 
dred heavy subjects make a dis- 
play of a bold, reckless hand; and, 
indeed, there is a baseless and an- 
noying idea prevalent among ave- 
rage writers that little accuracies 
of grammar, spelling, and punctua- 
tion are unworthy of a great mind. 
They have seen somewhere that , 
authors in general are bad pen- 
men. They do not reflect that the 
person practically interested is the 
printer, and that his wages may 
materially depend upon the legi- 
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bility of ‘copy.’” Another dis- 
agreeable experience of a critic is 
that, if he ventures to change a 
word, reconstruct a sentence, or 
suppress a passage, he is likely to 
make an enemy. The changed 
word and the lost paragraph were 
gems; and there must be truth in 
the opinion that all critics are jeal- 
ous. This will be said even in 
cases where a critic’s wise reflection 
has been known to keep many a 
man from making a fool of himself 
in print. 

Literary criticism demands a 
finer taste and broader judgment 
than any other kind. By broader 
judgment we mean the faculty of 
discriminating thoroughly between 
the matter and the form, to use an 
old scholastic phrase which exactly 
fixes our meaning. For example, 
a theologian, a philosopher, or a 
publicist has special expertness, 
and his judgment may be sound on 
the technical merits or defects of a 
book, yet wholly inconclusive upon 
its essential power. One book may 
defy all the canons of special criti- 
cism, and yet have a vital force. 
Another is of classical perfection, 
and yet it fails to impress any rea- 
der. When particular criticism is 
perplexed or unreasonably posi- 
tive, literary criticism calmly pro- 
nounces. And this is the criticism 
which is the final judge. Nothing 
in letters is deserving of deeper at- 
tention, as we shall proceed to il- 
lustrate. 

The special expert comes to a 
book with certain defined princi- 
«ples and conclusions. These he ap- 
plies with a degree of positiveness 
proportioned to their strength and 
clearness to his individual mind. He 
has noeye for anything beyond them. 
There may be an exquisite descrip- 
tion of Jerusalem in a book which 
denies the Divinity of Christ. It 
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is looked upon by the theologian 
as an additional evil. But it may 
be that very description which 
keeps the book alive. The philo- 
sopher demolishes the speculations 
of Hegel, and regards his Chris- 
tianizing as a sick dream, though 
it is this dream that sustains the 
Hegelian system. Historical critics 
discover countless inaccuracies in 
Gibbon, and count as naught the 
skill which rivals Livy’s in the de- 
lineation of character. Now, the 
literary critic has nothing to do 
with the conclusions of a writer. 
He studies not the major or the 
minor premise, but only the illus- 
trations and examples. 

His method of work is synthetic. 
He reads a book backward. The 
first thing to find out is what the 
writer claims to have shown, prov- 
ed, illustrated. If a book is strong- 
er at its close than at its beginning 
it is worth reading. This is an 
evidence of power which is always 
deserving of study, if only for the 
beauty which is inherent in all 
power. Judged by this simple law, 
countless books fall out of notice. 
A weak writer puts forth all his 
might in the beginning by an in- 
evitable necessity. Noart cancon- 
ceal this weakness. He may make 
a “spurt” at the end, but it is 
only a spurt. John Henry New- 
man is as fresh, clear, and buoyant 
at the goal as at the start. The 
author of Zcce Homo flags in the 
second chapter and limps after the 
third. Nothing but quotation drags 
him to the end. The three last 
books of the neid are incompara- 
bly the finest. We hardly know 
the Virgil of the opening verses. 
His sweetest tones and fullest har- 
mony, his tenderest sensibility and 
the very sport of his poetic power, 
scarcely show before the sixth 
book. Garrick’s transcendent dra- 
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matic power was not seen until in 
the farce which followed his Zear, 
although his personation of the de- 
mented king sent his hearers weep- 
ing to their beds. If you wish to 
know the worth of a book study 
well its end. Finis coronat opus. 

Though art may do much to con- 
ceal and, in fact, to make up for 
mental deficiency, it lies perforce 
upon the groundwork of nature. 
How shall we gauge a_ writer’s 
purely mental power? The obso- 
lete criticism of Blair and Lord 
Kames advised the study of the 
author’s “ beauties.” This is ridi- 
culous. Just as a good reader or 
elocutionist is known by his read- 
ing of an advertisement, so a pow- 
erful writer appears well in a foot- 
note. If you find a writer who, at 
regular intervals, presents a show- 
piece, lay his book aside. It will 
not repay perusal. Open a book 
anywhere, even in the middle of a 
sentence, and read on. Skip from 
place to place on the same page, 
and you will find if he has conti- 
nuity of thought, or only a jerky, 
haphazard way of jotting down not 
thoughts but ideas. You will be 
surprised to see how many books 
will drop out of any worthy notice 
by thislaw. It is most certain and 
proved. A book that can stand 
this test will stand any, no mat- 
ter if it appears to you to be wrong 
on certain points. A writer who 
has strength of mind to carry him 
through a long course of reason- 
ing is not likely to go very far 
out of the road. 

Examined by this law of criti- 
cism, the majority of essayists must 
fail. This form of writing is very 
popular in our magazine literature, 
and it is rather ungracious to ani- 
madvert upon it. Still, it happily 
illustrates our meaning, and very 
_probably readers are more familiar 
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with it than with its exhibition in 
more ponderous forms. ‘Take, for 
example, most of the essays in the 
average monthly. The title gives 
you no clue. This is a trick to 
which even such a man as Lowell 
descended in My Study Windows. 
We find such a title as “ Flume ” or 
“Jamb,” or some other word which 
may or may not have any meaning. 
A page is devoted to describing 
the sensations of the writer—dis- 
mal day; ink won’t run; pussy is 
crying. for cream; a big, hulking 
mule is looking at writer; wonder 
if a mule’s soul is in his heels—and 
then a farrago of the most weari- 
some drivel, leaving on the mind 
no feeling but that of pity or con- 
tempt. 

We pity the writer who has to 
break up his article to enable a 
distinguished engraver to show his 
skill in delineating a buzzard ora 
rail fence. We suppose it is done 
in this manner: “ The placid flow 
of the Muskakitkatawatch River 
through the lordly pines (Fig. 3) 
is often disturbed by the buzzards 
(Fig. 4), that persistently avoid the 
simple trap of a rail-fence (Fig. 
5), ete. 

If so large a portion of so-called 
literature must fail under the plain- 
est laws of criticism, what are we 
to say of the pretentious class of 
books which critics, in sheer de- 
spair, have allowed to pass? Harsh 
as it seems, the spirit of the Dun- 
ciad should be revived, if we care 
aught for the deepest needs of Eng- 
lish literature. 


There are three errors at present 
in English literature which have 
been brought about by a miscon- 
ception of the genius of the lan- 
guage. They are the supremacy of 


style as such, the disregard of the 
classical languages, and the exag- 
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gerated importance of the Anglo- 
Saxon element. 

Style is essentially the written 
expression of thought. Rhetori- 
cians have introduced a variety to 
which they have attached a number 
of unmeaning terms, such as beau- 
tiful, terse, brilliant, etc. The only 
style worthy of the name is—the 
expressive. This is its supreme 
beauty, just as expression is the 
charm and power of the human 
countenance. Any style that has 
meaning and sense is good. De- 
ceived by the rhetoricians, critics 
pronounce a style pedantic, or tur- 
gid, or inelegant simply because 
it does not observe the cast-iron 
rules of mere rhetoric and gram- 
mar. Now, the English language 
has no grammar, in the strict tech- 
nical sense. Grammar belongs only 
to inflectional languages. The La- 


tin, and, in a more perfect way, 


the Greek, language has an admira- 
ble inflectional power. Its parti- 
cles are grammatical. Not so the 
English. Kupov Baoidéws and 
Cesare imperante are phrases which 
have an inflectional precision wholly 
lacking to the English equivalents : 
“In the reign of Cyrus—of Cesar,” 
or “Under Cyrus,” or ‘ Cyrus 
being king.” ‘Technically speak- 
ing, the English does not admit of 
style, because it does not admit of 
grammar. Subjected to the slight- 
est scrutiny, the most famous pas- 
sages in mgny of our best writers 
are obscure. ‘This cannot happen 
in the classic languages, nor in 
those directly derived from them, 
as the Italian, the French, or the 
Spanish. You can trace a partici- 
ple through a wilderness of words. 
You cannot lose the nominative. 
Such critics as Richard Grant 
White mistake the genius of the 
language when they find fault with 
the unavoidable obscurity of the 
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English sentence, or the necessity 
which forces us to employ the same 
word in many meanings. The 
English language cannot manage 
its own particles. We have an un- 
couth “s” as the sign of the geni- 
tive case, and in writing we must 
express it by the apostrophe (’). 
Our dative and ablative depend up- 
on aconfused multitude of parti- 
cles that have not even the preci- 
sion of the article in the languages 
of Southern Europe. The chief 
beauty, then, of English writing 
must be its clearness and expres- 
siveness. This is the only style 
meagrely vouchsafed by the genius 
of the tongue. 

Now, critics speak of a certain 
style as “brilliant.” The proper 
English word for this is odd. The 
language does not admit of bril- 
liancy, not even inits poetry. But 
there is a set of writers, more nu- 
merous here than in Englané, who 
are infected with the spirit of mod- 
ern French poetry or romance, no- 
tably that of Baudelaire and Alfred 
de Musset. It is a pity that such a 
genuine poet as William Morris 
should be under this miserable 
spell. A poor imitation of it ap- 
pears in the short poems and sonnets 
that fill a large space in the Ame- 
rican and the English magazine. 
It would take too long, and it is not 
worth the trouble, to explain that 
the French language, by: the per- 
fection of its grammatical form, 
never permits a writer, no matter 
how really dull and-foolish he is, to 
become grammatically unintelligi- 
ble. To some minds this is the 
great charm of French poetry, as it 
is undoubtedly of its prose. But 
an English poet must take great 
pains to make his meaning clear 
even in prose; and the exalted 
merit of our great poets is that, 
despite such a linguistic medium, 
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they have triumphed over this dif- 
ficulty. Still, there are passages 
in Milton that almost require ge- 
nius to parse. 

The great masters of English 
style, in its rhetorical acceptation, 
are the Celtic writers of the lan- 
guage. Scotland and Ireland have 
given to the tongue a noble ex- 
pression of the perfervidum ingeni- 
um which the Latin historian as- 
cribes to the Celt. The graces of 
rhetoric, the enthusiasm of oratory, 
the divine afflatus of English po- 
etry belong to Erin and to Cale- 
donia. The Anglo-Saxon intellect 
is slow, cautious, and prosaic. Its 
style is a heavy and labored at- 
tempt to make its meaning clear, 
and its metaphors are clumsy. The 
Celt is master of the figurative 
style because of his naturally fer- 
vid and poetic temperament. All 
the blunders in the use of figures 
cited in the school-books were 
made by Anglo-Saxons. Shak- 
spere himself is not free from 
this. He has many false and ab- 
surd metaphors such as Addison’s 
bridling his launching muse. The 
philosophical writings most worth 
reading in English are those of the 
Scotch metaphysicians; while the 
most charming social and literary 
essays, vers de société, and the choic- 
est delles-lettres in our unmanage- 
able tongue are the productions of 
Irishmen. 

The proposed setting aside of 
the study of Greek and of Latin in 
colleges, or the option given to 
students of substituting the study 
of botany or of mechanics in ther 
stead, is fraught with fatal conse- 
quences to literature. Sometimes 
we read that the French or the 
German language may be selected; 
as if any one ever knew French 
well without a knowledge of Lat- 
in, or the philological structure of 
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German without a knowledge of 
Greek! Philology has establish- 
ed the comparative homogeneity of 
languages, and Latin and Greek 
have sent their roots into the very 
depths of the linguistic soil. We 
believe that in many colleges there 
is a new-fangled way of teaching 
the languages. Perfection is gua- 
ranteed in a few lessons, and, what 
is strikingly absurd in the matter 
of an inflectional language, the 
preparatory grammar is ignored. 
Pupils begin with sentences, and 
are trained in conversations, be- 
fore they have even a glance into 
the essential grammatical structure. 
It is no wonder that students 
quickly weary of parroting. 

. Whatever power, beauty, or 
strength the English language has 
it owes in the main to the Latin 
element, as modified through the 
Norman-French. The Anglo-Sax- 
on was not the language of civiliz- 
ed man, and the Venerable Bede 
complains of its unbendingness to 
receive the fruitful grafts of the 
Latin. Those who are for ever 
clamoring for the Anglo-Saxon 
element in the language suppose 
that it means monosyllables or 
short words. Now, the most cur- 
sory knowledge of Anglo-Saxon 
shows that its words, printed in 
Roman letters, are the longest, 
toughest, and most unpronounce- 
able in the language. Most of our 
small words, outside the particles, 
are of Norman-French extraction. 
Many a student is led astray by 
this constant and ignorant prating 
about Anglo-Saxon, and we have 
known several who spent precious 
years in the study of the barbarous 
dialect. 

These are but the first principles 
of a sound and common-sense lite- 
rary criticism which must take the 
place of the present vagueness, if 
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we are to have any literature at all. 
The reader will be so kind as to 
notice that we have touched upon 
these topics in a merely literary 
way; for the ethical examination 
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of modern English letters, outside 
the noble «contributions of the 
church, is enough to make any 
man give up reading anything but 
his prayer-book. 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND ITS RESULTS. 


A GENERATION has been born 
and has passed away since the era 
of the great Daniel O’Connell, the 
liberator of Ireland and the de- 
fender of the church, but his name 
is still a household word through- 
out Europe, and his deeds will be 
handed down to posterity as de- 
serving of the highest praise. The 
greater part of the benefits which 
the Catholics of Ireland and Eng- 
jand now enjoy, though still short of 
all to which they are entitled, is the 
result of his indefatigable labors and 
incessant toil. 

It is somewhat difficult, in this 
nineteenth century of boasted free- 
dom, to realize the position that the 
Irish Catholics have held since the 
Reformation, and the trials to which 
they and their brethren in England 
were formerly exposed. O’Connell 
was the first person to teach them 
their power, to encourage them to 
dispute the ascendency of their 
Protestant neighbors, and to lead 
them in the path of victory. Just- 
ly may they be proud of him, for he 
filled a greater space in the eyes 
of Europe than any man of modern 
days, with the exception of the 
great Napoleon, to whom he has 
been frequently compared. He 
was a man who had no fear or 
hesitation in the path he had 
chosen. At the bar he was un- 
rivalled, and he was ever foremost 
in matters requiring the exercise 


of public spirit, intelligence, and 
activity. His courage in propos- 
ing himself to the electors of Clare 
at a time when Catholics were ex- 
cluded from Parliament is one of 
the strongest proofs of his daring ; 
he was a man who had no pow- 
erful family influence or wealthy 
connections to back him in a strug- 
gle against a hostile government, a 
hostile press, and an envious aris- 
tocracy. Alone and unaided, save 
by the love and adoration of the 
peasantry of his native country, he 
came, he saw, he conquered. He 
saw the deadly oppression exercised 
against his co-religionists, and he 
never rested till, theoretically at 
least, he had placed them on a 
level with their persecutors. Sure- 
ly no more brilliant victory was 
ever achieved than that of Catho- 
lic emancipation. The grandest 
battles in which Great Britain has 
been victorious pale before it. 
Blenheim, Trafalgar, and even Wa- 
terloo are as nothing in compari- 
son to the victory of emancipation, 
against which the powers of the 
world and the gates of hell were 
leagued. 

Up to the year 1774 the laws of 
the land did not presume a Papist 
to exist in Ireland, nor could they 
breathe without the consent of the 
government. They were hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, the 
slaves of Protestant landlords, mere 
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helots. The British government, 
fully aware that they had and 
could bave no hold on the affec- 
tions or gratitude of the Irish peo- 
ple, nevertheless at length deemed 
it prudent to recognize the Irish 
Catholics as subjects, and for this 
purpose, about the time of the war 
with America, permitted them to 
swear allegiance to the crown. 
Had it not been for the defeat of 
Great Britain by America it is 
probable that justice would have 
still been refused to the sons of 
Ireland. The celebrated John Ke- 
ogh, in the year 1806, thus speaks 
of Catholics: “ A period when they 
would scarcely dare to look a Pro- 
testant in the face, and when they 
had not courage to walk upright 
and erect as other men, and were 
marked by the caution and timidity 
of their gait and demeanor, and 
when the meanest Protestant that 
crawled in the streets considered 
himself a divinity compared with a 
Catholic.” In the year 1808 the 
hierarchy of Ireland, ably supported 
by the masses of the people led on 
by O'Connell, successfully resisted 
the pressure put upon them by the 
British government regarding the 
question of the veto, ‘The Catho- 
lic aristocracy, partly from jealousy 
of the popular leader, and partly 
from an anxiety to become magis- 
trates and to partake in the civil 
government of their country, were 
willing to support the veto and to 
risk the dangers to which religion 
would thereby be exposed. In 
Catholic countries the popes have 
at various times and for various 
reasons permitted, from motives of 
policy, the governments of these 
countries to have some share of con- 
trol in the appointment of bishops, 
under the feeling that such control, 
exercised by a Catholic monarch, 

would not injure the spiritual in- 
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terests of religion ; but it has always 
been considered questionable to 
permit a Protestant sovereign to 
have any influence whatever in 
the spiritual organization of Cafho- 
licism. Time has shown how wise 
was the action of O’Connell in op- 
posing the veto claimed by govern- 
ment on the appointment of Ca- 
tholic prelates, and how such a 
claim would have paralyzed much 
of the energy that the church has 
since then displayed. The whole 
question of a veto is difficult. 
There is, doubtless, much to be 
said on both sides, and in the 
early ages of faith, when kings and 
persons in high authority bowed to 
the teaching of the church, it might 
have worked well; but in the pre- 
sent era of laxity and irreligion 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have wisely 
abstained from allowing this and 
similar\claims. The security and 
purity of religious faith depend 
upon the pastors who are appoint- 
ed to teach; and this appointment 
of pastors was confided by Christ 
to his apostles and their successors, 
and especially to Peter, the Prince 
of the Apustles, to whom was given 
supreme authority. 

Any interference, therefore, with 
these appointments on the part of 
a sovereign or any other individual, 
unless specially authorized by the 
pontiff, is an infringement of the 
divine ordinance and must inevi- 
tably be productive of harm to re- 
ligion. We have evidence of this 
in the state of the church in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
when any drunken or illiterate 
noble might appoint to benefices, 
and the lives of many of the clergy 
and bishops were a scandal to the 
faithful. Matters were so bad that 
the whole fabric of Christianity was 
in danger till the rise of Hildebrand, 
who, by his power and energy, de- 
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stroyed the accumulated abuses 
and saved religion from anarchy 
and desolation. In later days the 
kingdom of Prussia exercised the 
mbt base and continuous treachery, 
in spite of concordats, towards the 
Catholics in Germany, and even- 
tually deprived them of all their 
possessions which had been solemn- 
ly guaranteed to them. In Hol- 
land the connection of the Catholic 
Church with a Protestant state be- 
came intolerable and contributed 
largely to the revolution of 1830. 
The king oppressed the clergy and 
kept the sees vacant, and in every 
possible way showed his wish to 
dictate to the church and superin- 
tend its details in the manner he 
was accustomed ‘to act towards the 
Calvinist communion. State con- 
nection between Protestant govern- 
ments and the Catholic Church must 
always be dangerous, for the simple 
reason that such governments are 
unable to realize that there are cer- 
tain questions which do not belong 
to Cesar, and that a body commis- 
sioned to teach must be in no way 
fettered in the work it has to ac- 
complish. 

The leading desire on the part of 
the government in urging the ques- 
tion of the veto was to wean the 
clergy from the Holy See. The 
intention was to undermine the 
loyalty of the Irish to the pontiff, 
and to try and secure devotion to 
English interests as a substitution 
for devotion to the chair of Peter. 
It was a clever move on the part 
of Great Britain, and one that, had 
it been carried, might have been 
productive of great national mis- 
fortune. ‘Through the instrumen- 
tality of O'Connell the union of 
Irish priests with the party of politi- 
cal agitation was first effected—a 
union that would probably never 
have been so thoroughly consum- 
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mated but for England’s perversity 
in withholding Catholic emancipa- 
tion. In this way England raised 
up in one day against herself a 
powerful combination which she is 
everlastingly deploring, and will 
continue to deplore for many a 
year, in which every element of 
national sentiment and national or- 
ganization is permanently centred. 
The year 1823 will be long memor- 
able as the date of the foundation 
of the Catholic Association, which 
was the direct precursor of emanci- 
pation. It was at this period that 
O’Connell made the statement that 
“the Catholic cause received per- 
mafient injury from the silence and 
neglect of Catholics themselves.” 
We of the present day, who meet 
together and form societies and 
associations for everything we de- 
sire, can scarcely conceive how 
such a statement could have been 
true; and yet it was nothing ex- 
traordinary at that time. Cen- 
turies of tyranny and oppression 
tend to make the objects of op- 
pression and tyranny diffident and 
servile, whilst impartiality and 
liberty are calculated to bring to 
the surface all the better qualities 
with which man is endowed. Jus- 
tice, right, the law of God as well 
as the law of man, and even the 
national interests of Great Britain, 
were all on the side of emancipa- 
tion; but long years of self-indul- 
gence and gratification on the part 
of those in power in Ireland had 
taught them to dread a measure 
which, though common justice to 
the majority of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, would necessarily deprive 
them of much that they enjoyed. 
Freddom of worship and freedom 
of conscience, though theoretically 
the glory and birthright of Pro- 
testantism, were practically tram- 
pled in the dust by those very per- 
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sons who justified their position on 
the grounds of the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome. The real 
decline of Protestant ascendency 
and religious bigotry dates from the 
time that O’Connell organized the 
masses and taught them their power. 
In England the Catholics, who 
have always been in a minority 
since the days of the Reformation, 
though loyal even to slavishness, 
would have received no recognition 
from Protestant rulers had they not 
been aided and supported by the 
large body of Irishmen. In Ire- 
land the Catholics, who have always 
been in a majority, would have 
received no toleration or official 
recognition but for fear of rebel- 
lion. (See the speech of the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords 
shortly before the passing of éman- 
cipation.) It is a remarkable fact 
that England has never hitherto 
done an act of justice towards Ire- 
land, unless it was at a time when 
she was in difficulties with other 
nations; hence it is scarcely matter 
for wonder that the feeling of gra- 
titude towards her should not be 
very strong. The Irish are essen- 
tially a religious people; they love 
the faith for which their fathers 
were persecuted, and they. loved 
the men who struggled for their 
freedom. It will probably be many 
centuries before another man will 
arise who will combine so many 
qualifications within himself as 
Daniel O'Connell, and be able to 
occupy the proud position that he 
enjoyed. His resistance to the 
veto was one of the noblest acts of 
a long career of usefulness, since, 
as far as he was individually con- 
cerned, it was to his interest to have 
obtained emancipation on any terms. 
One of the principal effects of the 
passing of the measure was to place 
_ the north of Ireland in a state of in- 
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surrection. The Orange faction were 
driven to madness by the legislation 
“which placed the majority of their 
fellow-countrymen on a constitu- 
tional equality with themselves. The 
Orange press in both countries 
poured forth floods of envenomed 
vituperation against the Catholic 
faith, and against a governinent that 
had ventured to protect it and did 
everything in their power to miti- 
gate what they considered a na- 
tional disaster. To this day, true 
to their traditional policy, they jeal- 
ously keep up every landmark of 
ascendency; they celebrate as spe- 
cial holidays events in_ history 
which-mark the date of Protestant 
victories and tyrannical edicts 
against the masses of Irishmen. 
To this day the months of July and 
August are dedicated to riot and 
bloodshed throughout the north of 
Ireland because the Orangemen of 
Ulster cannot and will not forgive 
the ruling powers for having placed 
their Catholic brethren on a level 
with themselves. 

The Protestants who thus wan- 
tonly attack their neighbors are 
wont to make great boast of their 
loyalty to the crown. But men do 
not forget that one of their tenets 
is to display devotion to the crown 
only as long as they consider the 
Protestant succession is upheld. 
This vaunted boast was therefore 
of no avail after the passing of 
emancipation, and again after the 
passing of the act which disestab- 
lished the Protestant Episcopal 
communion; for, when found fault 
with for the language they made 
use of on those occasions as de- 
rogatory to the crown of England, 
they justified themselves on the 
plea that the measures that’ had 
been approved of and ratified by 
the government were detrimental 
to the interests of Protestantism. 
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One of the chief difficulties con- 
nected with the government of Ire- 
land undoubtedly lies in the fact* 
that a large number of Irishmen, in 
addition to the vast majority in 
Great Britain, even amongst the 
educated classes, who are supposed 
to legislate for her welfare, are less 
acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land than that of many continental 
countries ; and one of the great re- 
sults of this ignorance is an inabil- 
ity to appreciate a character like 
O'Connell. Mr. Lecky, for instance, 
an able writer of great liberality, 
actually considers it an open ques- 
tion whether the life of O’Connell 
was a blessing or a curse for Ire- 
land, and many who profess liberal 
opinions consider it an unmitigated 
curse. Few persons would now 
hesitate, however, to admit that 
emancipation was a pure act of 
justice, and, if so, that the measures 
taken by O’Connell to secure the 
passing of the act were necessary 
and justifiable. 

The Catholics of Ireland, once 
taught their strength by O’Connell, 
would not suffer their claims to be 
neglected, but by frequent petitions, 
speeches, meetings, compelled the 
support of their friends, and at 
length, in 1829, forced upon the Bri- 
tish Parliament the Bill of Emanci- 
pation. Lord Greville, inthe House 
of Lords, made use of the follow- 
ing remarkable words in connec- 
tion with the Catholic petitions so 
frequently laid before the house: 
“We shall finally yield, no one 
doubts. Let us not, then, delay a 
concession until it can neither be 
graced by spontaneous kindness 
nor limited by deliberative wis- 
dom. We know how precipitately 


necessity extorts what power has 
pertinaciously refused.” 

Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of 
Public 


Opinion in Ireland, thus 
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speaks of the final passing of the 
measure: “If concession had not 
been made almost every Catholic 
county would have followed the 
example of Clare; and the minis- 
ters, feeling further resistance to 
be hopeless, brought in the Eman- 
cipation Bill, confessedly because 
to withhold it would be to kindle 
a rebellion that would extend over 
the length and breadth of the land. 
. . . The great victory was won by 
the genius of a single man, who had 
entered on the contest without any 
advantage of rank or wealth or in- 
fluence, who had maintained it 
from no prouder eminence than 
the platform of the demagogue, 
and who terminated it without the 
effusion of a single drop of blood. 
All the eloquence of Grattan and 
of Plunket, all the influence of Pitt 
and Canning, had proved ineffectu- 
al,... yet every obstacle succumb- 
ed before the energy of this unti- 
tled lawyer. . . . O’Connell devis- 
ed the organization that gave such 
weight to public opinion; he creat- 
ed the enthusiasm that inspired it. 
. . . He gained the victory, not by 
stimulating the courage or increas- 
ing the number of the advocates of 
the measure in Parliament, but by 
creating another system of govern- 
ment in Ireland which overawed 
all his opponents. He gained it 
at a time when his bitterest ene- 
mies held the reins of power, and 
when they were guided by the 
most successful statesman of his 
generation, and by one of the most 
stubborn wills that ever directed 
the affairs of the nation. If he 
had never arisen emancipation 
would doubtless have been at 
length conceded, but it would have 
been conceded as a boon granted 
by a superior to an inferior class, 
and it would have been accompa- 
nied and qualified by the veto.” 
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Sir T. Erskine May, in his Con- 
stitutional History of England, 
writes as follows: “At length this 
great measure of toleration and 
justice was accomplished. But 
the concession came too late. Ac- 
companied by one measure of re- 
pression and another of disfran- 
chisement, it was wrung by violence 
from reluctant and unfriendly ru- 
lers. . . . Irish Catholics had over- 
come their rulers, and, owing them 
no gratitude, were ripe for disor- 
ders.” 

Because the Irish do not go into 
ecstasies of gratitude at every tar- 
dy act of justice on the part of 
England, many persons are apt to 
regard them as ungrateful. Ifthey 
are still dissatisfied it is not be- 
cause one act of justice which was 
done to them was granted, but be- 
cause other acts of justice that 
ought to have been done have 
been systematically refused. 

The guiding principle hitherto 
appears to have been to concede 
nothing until external circumstan- 
ces and convenience made the con- 
cession necessary for England’s 
safety. 

Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton, in his life 
of Lord Palmerston, says: “ Al- 
though the Catholic disabilities 
were removed in 1829, the spirit 
which had established them on the 
one side and rescinded them on 
the other still remained, and there 
seems even to this day to be a 
difficulty in persuading those most 
interested in its welfare that, if Ire- 
land is to be properly governed, it 
must not be governed in a secta- 
rian spirit, nor must any question 
be debated with the idea of alone 
dealing with it as a religious ques- 
tion.” 

In the year 1830, when an elec- 
tion was held in Belgium to nomi- 
nate a sovereign for that newly- 
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constituted kingdom, O’Connell re- 
ceived three votes—a fact that of 
itself shows how widely his fame 
had spread. France, in the midst 
of her revolutionary agitation, ques- 
tioned him in order to learn from 
him how social revolutions could 
be brought about without blood- 
shed. 

When he was imprisoned he re- 
ceived addresses from all parts of 
the world, including one signed by 
nine of the leading English Catho- 
lic families, who had always been 
inclined to stand aloof from him; 
and when his appeal was heard in 
the House of Lords, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe begged the members of the 
house, who were O’Connell’s bitter- 
est foes, not to permit their personal 
or political feelings to influence a 
judicial sentence, the consequence 
of which was that he was acquitted. 
O’Connell was pre-eminently a 
practical Catholic, and proved his 
fidelity to the church not only by 
words but by deeds. When he was 
attacked he generally managed to 
leave his opponent the doubtful 
triumph of a name which clung to 
him for life. 

To O’Connell English Catholics 
owe much; to him Ireland owes 
everything that she possesses. The 
humblest peasant has had his so- 
cial position wonderfully amelio- 
rated and his religious position 
raised to a height that he could 
scarcely have ventured to hope for 
at the beginning of the century. 
Churches, convents, monasteries, 
chapels, and schools have sprung 
up in such quick succession within 
the last forty years that the whole 
face of Ireland is changed. In 


place of ugly thatched cabins built 
at the cross-roads, void of any 
species of decoration, and fitted up 
with huge galleries, we now find 
dotted over the country neat build- 
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ings of brick and stone, enclosed 
within a neat churchyard, and 
frequently showing signs of care 
and taste. In place of the old 
chapels in towns, that were neces- 
sarily erected so as not to have 
externally the appearance of a Ca- 
tholic place of worship, and inter- 
nally to hold the largest number of 
persons in the smallest possible 
space, we now find magnificent 
and spacious churches with pillars 
of marble and seats of carved oak, 
numerous altars and side-chapels. 
Some of these modern churches 
are on a scale of great magnificence, 
and are considered well able to 
compete with those originally erect- 
ed by our Catholic forefathers. 
Amongst the most notable cathe- 
drals we might mention Armagh, 
which is perhaps the finest cathe- 
dral in Ireland (Catholic or Protes- 
tant), Sligo, and Killarney. Mona- 
ghan and Queenstown are in course 
of completion, but, when finished, 
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may be added to the above; whilst 
the churches are too numerous to 
mention. The disestablishment of 
the Protestant Episcopal Commu- 
nion doubtless effected much in 
the way of clearing the path for 
the genuine church of the country, 
but it is to Catholic emancipation 
we must trace the dawn of better 
days for Ireland. From that date 
the bishops were able to assume a 
more definite position, the clergy 
were unfettered, and the laity were 
able to aspire to places of honor in 
every profession till Ireland saw 
one of her faithful sons nominated 
to the post of lord chancellor. At 
the present moment but one post— 
that of lord lieutenant—is still closed 
against Catholics; but the day may 
not be far distant when it.will also 
be laid open, and then the final knell 
of Protestant ascendency will be 
rung, and Ireland, after a battle of 
three hundred years, will have won 
the day. 
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Tue recent Encyclical Letter of our Holy Father Leo XIII. on 
the subject of philosophical studies is given below, with a translation. 


No words of ours are needed to call attention to it. 


explains itself. 


It speaks for and 


It relates to one of the most important subjects that 


could possibly engage the Catholic mind, and treats it with a thorough- 
ness, learning, and completeness that seem peculiarly characteristic of 


the venerable author and Pontiff. 


SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI 
LEONIS 


DIVINA PROVIDENTIA 
PAP XIII. 
EPISTOLA ENCYCLICA 
Ad Patriarchas, Primates, Archicpiscopos 
et Episcopos Universos Catholici Orbis 
Gratiam et Communionem cum 
Apostolica Sede habentes. 





Venerabilibus Fratribus Patriarchis, Pri- 
matibus, Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Uni- 
versis Catholici Orbis Gratiam et Com- 
munionem cum Apostolica Sede haben- 
tibus, 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerabiles Fratres, Salutem et Apostoli- 
cam Benedictionem : 


#terni Patris Unigenitus Filius, qui 
in terris apparuit, ut humano generi 
salutem et divine sapientiz lucem affer- 
ret, magnum plane ac mirabile mundo 
contulit beneficium, cum czlos iterum 
ascensurus, Apostolis precepit, ut ewmtes 
docerent omnes gentes ;' Ecclesiamque a 
se conditam communem et supremam 
populorum magistram reliquit. Ho- 
mines enim, quos veritas liberaverat, 
veritate erant conservandi: neque diu 
permansissent czlestium doctrinarum 
fructus, per quos est homini parta salus, 
nisi Christus Dominus erudiendis ad 
fidem mentibus perenne magisterium 
constituisset. Ecclesia vero divini Auc- 
toris sui cum ere¢ta promissis, tum imi- 
tata caritatem, sic iussa perfecit, ut hoc 
semper spectarit, hoc maxime voluerit, 
de religione precipere et cum erroribus 
perpetuo dimicare. Huc sane pertinent 
singulorum Episcoporum vigilati la- 
bores; huc Conciliorum perlate leges 
ac decreta, et maxime Romanorum Pon- 





ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF OUR HOLY FATH 


LEO XIIL, 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE, 


To all the Patriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops of the Catholic 
world,in grace and communion 
with the Apostolic See. 








To our Venerable Brethren all the Patri- 
archs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bi- ° 
shops of the Catholic world, in grace 
and communion with the Aposto.ic See, 


LEO XIII. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic 
Benediction : 


The only-begotten Son of the Eterna 
Father, who came on earth to bring sal- 
vation and the light of divine wisdom to 
men, conferred a great and. wonderful 
blessing on the world when, about to 
ascend again into heaven, he command- 
ed the apostles to go and teach all na- 
tions,’ and left the church which he had * 
founded to be the common and supreme 
teacher of the peoples. For men, whom 
the truth had set free, were to be pre- 
served by the truth; nor would the 
fruits of heavenly doctrines, by which 
salvation comes to men, have long re- 
mained, had not the Lord Christ ap- 
pointed an unfailing authority for the 
instruction of the faithful. And the 
church built upon the promises of its 
own divine Author, whose charity it imi- 
tated, so faithfully followed out his com- 
mands that its constant aim and chief 
wish was this: to teach true religion and 
contend for ever against errors. To 
this end assuredly have tended the in- 


4 Matt. xxviii. 19. 
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tificum sollicitudo quotidiana, penes 
quos, beati Petri Apostolorum Principis 
in primatu successores, et ius et officium 
est docendi et confirmandi fratres in 
fide. Quoniam vero, Apostolo monente, 
per philosophiam et inanem fallaciam® 
Christi fidelium mentes decipi solent, et 
fidei sinceritas in hominibus corrumpi, 
idcirco supremi Ecclesie Pastores mu- 
neris sui perpetuo esse duxerunt etiam 
veri nominis scientiam totis viribus pro- 
vehere, simulque singulari vigilantia 
providere, ut ad fidei catholice normam 
ubique traderentur humane discipline 
omnes, presertim vero phi/osophia, a qua 
nimirum magna ex parte pendet cetera- 
rum scientiarum recta ratio. Id ipsum 
et Nos inter cetera breviter monuimus, 
Venerabiles Fratres, cum primum Vos 
omnes per Litteras Encyclicas allocuti 
sumus ; sed modo rei gravitate et tem- 
porum conditione compellimur rursus 
Vobiscum agere de ineunda philosophi- 
corum studiorum ratione, que et bono 
fidei apte respondeat, et ipsi humanarum 
scientiarum dignitati sit consentanea. 


Si quis in acerbitatem nostrorum tem- 
porum animum intendat, earumque 
rerum rationem, que publice et priva- 
tim geruntur, cogitatione complectatur, 
is profecto comperiet, fecundam malo- 
rum causam, cum eorum que premunt, 
tum eorum quz pertimescimus, in eo 
consistere, quod prava de divinis hu- 
manisque rebus scita, e scholis philoso- 
phorum iampridem profecta, in omnes 
civitatis ordines irrepserint, communi 
plurimorum suffragio recepta. Cum 
enim insitum homini natura sit, ut in 
agendo rationem ducem sequatur, si 
quid intelligentia peccat, in id et volun- 
tas facile labitur : atque ita contingit, ut 
pravitas opinionum, quarum est in intel- 
ligentia sedes, in humanas actiones in- 
fluat, easque pervertat. Ex adverso, si 
sana mens hominum fuerit, et solidis 
verisque principiis firmiter insistat, tum 
vero in publicum privatumque commo- 
dum plurima beneficia progignet. Equi- 
dem non tantam humanz philosophie 
vim et auctoritatem tribuimus, ut cunc- 
tis omnino erroribus propulsandis vel 
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cessant labors of individual bishops; 
to this end also the published laws and 
decrees of councils, and especially the 
constant watchfulness of the Roman 
Pontiffs, to whom, as successors of the 
blessed Peter in the primacy of the 
apostles, belongs the right and office of 
teaching and confirming their brethren 
in the faith. Since, then, according to 
the warning of the apostle, the minds of 
Christ’s faithful are apt to be deceived 
and the integrity of the faith to be corrupt- 
ed among men by philosophy and vain 
deceit,* the supreme pastors of the 
church have always thought it their duty 
to advance, by every means in their 
power, science truly socalled, and at the 
same time to provide with special care 
that all studies should accord with the 
Catholic faith, especially philosophy, on 
which a right apprehension of the other 
sciences in great part depends. Indeed, 
venerable brethren, on this very subject, 
among others, we briefly admonished 
you in our first encyclical letter; but 
now, both by reason of the gravity of the 
subject and the condition of the time, we 
are again compelled to speak to you on 
the mode of taking up the study of phi- 
losophy which shall respond most fitly 
to the true faith, and at the same time 
be most consonant with the dignity of 
human knowledge. ° 
Whoso turns his attention to the bitter 
strifes of these days, and seeks a reason 
for the troubles that vex public and 
private life, must come to the conclu- 
sion that a fruitful cause of the evils 
which now afflict, as well as of those 
which threaten, us lies in this: that false 
conclusions concerning divine and hu- 
man things, which originated in the 
schools of philosophy, have crept into 
all the-orders of the state, and have been 
accepted by the common consent of the 
masses. For since it is in the very na- 
ture of man to follow the guide of rea- 
son in his actions, if his intellect sins at 
all his will soon follows; and thus it 
happens that looseness of intellectual 
opinion influences human actions and 
perverts them. Whereas, on the other 
hand, if men be of sound mind and 
take their stand on true and solid prin- 
ciples, there will result a vast amount 
of benefits for the public and private 
good. Wedo not, indeed, attribute such 
force and authority to philosophy as to 
esteem it equal to the task of combating 
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evellendis parem esse iudicemus : sicut 
enim, cum primum est religio christiana 
constituta, per admirabile fidei lumen, 
non persuasibilibus humane sapientie ver- 
dis diffusum, scd in ostensione spiritus et 
virtutis,® orbi terrarum contigit ut pri- 
meve dignitati restitueretur ; ita etiam 
in presens ab omnipotenti potissimum 
virtute et auxilio Dei expectandum est, 
ut mortalium mentes, sublatis errorum 
tenebris, resipiscant. Sed neque sper- 
nenda neu posthabenda sunt naturalia 
adiumenta, que divine sapientiz# bene- 
ficio, fortiter suaviterque omnia dispo- 
nentis, hominum generi suppetunt ; qui- 
bus in adiumentis rectum philosophie 
usum constat esse precipuum. Non 
enim frustra rationis lumen humane 
menti Deus inseruit ; et tantum abest, 
ut superaddita fidei lux intelligentize 
virtutem extinguat aut imminuat, ut po- 
tius perficiat, auctisque viribus, habilem 
ad maiora reddat. Igitur postulat ip- 
sius divine Providentiz ratio, ut in re- 
vocandis ad fidem etad salutem populis 
etiam ab humana scientia presidium 
queratur ; quam industriam, probabilem 
ac sapientem, in more positam fuisse 
preclarissimorum Ecclesie Patrum, an- 
tiquitatis monumenta testantur. Illi 
scilicet neque paucas, neque tenues ra~ 
tioni partes dare consueverunt, quas 
omnes perbreviter complexus est mag- 
nus Augustinus, Auic scientie tribuens 
. . tllud quo fides saluberrima . .. gig- 
nitur; nut itur, defenditur, roboratur. 


Ac primo quidem philosophia, si rite 
a sapientibus usurpetur, iter ad veram 
fidem quodammodo sternere et munire 
valet, suorumque alumnorum animas ad 
revelationem suscipiendam convenien- 
ter praparare ; quamobrem a veteribus 
modo previa ad christianam fidem institu- 
tio,° modo Christianismi preludium et aux- 
ilium,® modo ad Evangelium padsgogus" 
non immerito appeilata est. 

Et sane benignissimus Deus, in eo 
quod pertinet ad res divinas, non eas 
tantum veritates lumine fidei patefecit, 
quibus attingendis impar humana intel- 
ligentia est, sed nonnullas etiam mani- 
festavit, rationi non omnino impervias, 
ut scilicet, accedente Dei auctoritate, 

%1 Cor. ii. 4. 
® Clem. Alex., Strom., lib. i. c. 26; 1. vii. 3. 
7 Clem. Alex., Strom., i. c. 5. 
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and rooting out all errors ; for, when 
the Christian religion was first consti- 
tuted, it came upon earth to restore it te 
its primeval dignity by the admirable 
light of faith, diffused not by persuasive 
words of human wisdom, but in the 
manifestation of spirit and of power ;* so 
also at the present time we look above 
all things to the powerful help of Al- 
mighty God to bring back to a right 
understanding the minds of men and 
dispel the darkness of error. But the 
natural helps with which the grace of the 
divine wisdom, strongly and sweetly 
disposing all things, has supplied the 
human race are neither to be despised 
nor neglected, chief among which is 
evidently the right use of philosophy. 
For not in vain did God set the light of 
reason in the human mind ; and so far 
is the superadded light of faith from 
extinguishing or lessening the power 
of the intelligence that it completes it 
rather, and by adding to its strength 
renders it capable of greater things. 

Therefore divine Providence itself re- 
quires that in calling back the peoples 
to the paths of faith and salvation ad- 
vantage should be taken of human 
science also—an approved and wise 
practice which history testifies was ob- 
served by the most illustrious Fathers of 
the church. They, indeed, were wont 
neither to belittle nor undervalue the 
part that reason had to play, as is sum- 
med up by the great Augustine when he 
attributes to this science “ that by which 
the most wholesome faith is begotten, 

. is nourished, defended, and made 
strong.” * 

In the first place, philosophy, if rightly 
made use of by the wise, in a certain 
way tends to smooth and fortify the road 
to true faith, and to prepare the souls of 
its disciples for the fit reception of reve- 
lation ; for which reason it is well called 
by ancient writers sometimes a stepping- 
stone to the Christian faith,° sometimes 
the prelude and help of Christianity,° 
sometimes the Gospel teacher. And 
assuredly the God of all goodness, in all 
that pertains to divine things, has not 
only manifested by the light of faith those 
truths which human intelligence could 
not attain of itself, but others also not 
altogether unattainable by reason, that 
by the help of divine authority they may 
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statim, et sine aliqua erroris admixtione 
omnibus innotescerent. Ex quo factum 
est, ut quedam vera, que vel divinitus 
ad credendum proponuntur, vel cum 
doctrina fidei arctis quibusdam vinculis 
colligantur, ipsi ethnicorum sapientes, 
naturali tantum ratione praelucente, cog- 
noverint, aptisque argumentis demon- 
straverint ac vindicaverint. Jnvisidilia 
enim Ipsius, ut apostolus inquit, @ crea- 
tura mundi per ea, que facta sunt, intel- 
lecta, conspiciuntur, sempilerna qu-que eius 
virtus et divini’as ;* et sentes que legem 
non habent.. . ostendunt nihilominus 
opus legis scriptum in cordibus suis.® 
Hec autem vera, vel ipsis ethnicorum 
sipientibus explorata, vehementer est 
opportunum in revelate doctrine com- 
modum utilitatemque convertere, ut re 
ipsa ostendatur, humanam quoque sa- 
pientiam, atque ipsum adversariorum 
testimonium fidei christiane suffragari. 
Quam agendi rationem non recens in- 
troductam sed veterem esse constat, et 
sanctis Ecclesiz Patribus sepe usitatam. 
Quin etiam venerabiles isti religiosarum 
traditionum testes et custodes formam 
quamdam eius rei et prope figuram ag- 
noscunt in Hebreorum facto, qui Agyp- 
to excessuri, deferre secum iussi sunt 
argentea atque aurea Agyptiorum vasa 
cum vestibus pretiosis, ut scilicet, mu- 
tato repente usu, religioni veri Numi- 
nis ea supelilex dedicaretur, que prius 
ignominiosis ritibus et superstitioni in- 
servierat. Gregorius Neoczsariensis ” 
laudat Origenem hoc nomine, quod 
plura ex ethnicorum placitis ingeniose 
decerpta, quasi erepta hostibus tela, in 
patrocinium christian sapientize et per- 
nicem superstitionis singulari dexteri- 
tate retorserit. Et parem disputandi 
morem cum Gregorius Nazianzenus," 
tum Gregorius Nyssenus”™ in Basilio 
Magno et laudant et probant; Hiero- 
nymus vero magnopere commendat in 
Quadrato Apostolorum discipulo, in 
Aristide, in lustino, in Irenzo, aliisque 
permultis.” Augustinus autem, Mune 
aspicimus, inquit, guanto auro et argento et 
veste suffarcinatus exierit de Algypto Cyp- 
rianus, doctor suavissimus et martyr beatis- 
simus? quanto Lactantius? quanto Victo- 
vinus, Optatus, Hilarius ? ut de vivis ta- 
ceam, quanto innumerabiles Graci?™ 
Quod si vero naturalis ratio opimam 
hanc doctrine segetem prius fudit, quam 
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be made known to all at once and with- 
out any admixture of error. Hence it is 
that certain truths which were either 
divinely proposed for belief, or were 
bound by the closest chains to a doc- 
trine of faith, were discovered by pagan 
sages with nothing but their natural 
reason to guide them, were demonstrat- 
ed and proved by becoming arguments. 
For, as the apostle says, the invisible 
things of Him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made: his eter- 
nal power also and divinity ;" and the 
Gentiles who have not the law show, 
nevertheless, the work of the law written 
in their hearts.* But it is most fitting to 
turn these truths, which have been dis- 
covered by the pagan sages even, to the 
use and purposes of revealed doctrine, 
in order to show that both human wis- 
dom and the very testimony of our ad- 
versaries serve to support the Christian 
faith—a method which is not of recent 
introduction, but of established use, and 
has often been adopted by the holy 
Fathers of the church. For instance, 
those venerable men, the witnesses and 
guardians of religious traditions, recog- 
nize a certain form and figure of this in 
the action of the Hebrews, who, when 
about to depart out of Egypt, were com- 
manded to take with them the gold and 
silver vessels and precious robes of the 
Egyptians, that by achange of use the 
things might be dedicated to the service 
of the true God which had formerly been 
the instruments of ignoble and supersti- 
tious rites. Gregory of Neoczsarea ™ 
praises Origen expressly because, with 
singular dexterity, as one snatches wea- 
pons from the enemy, he turned to the 
defence of Christian wisdom and to the 
destruction of superstition many argu- 
ments drawn from the writings of the 
pagans. And both Gregory of Nazian- 
zen“ and Gregory of Nyssa” praise and 
commend a like mode of disputation in 
Basil the Great ; while Jerome especial- 
ly commends it in Quadratus, a disci- 
ple of the apostles, in Aristides, Justin, 
Irenzus, and very many others.” Augus- 
tine says: “Do we not see Cyprian, 
that mildest of doctors and most blessed 
of martyrs, going out of Egypt laden with 
gold and silver and vestments? And 
Lactantius also and Victorinus, Optatus 
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Christi virtute fecundaretur, multo ube- 
riorem certe progignet, posteaquam Sal- 
vatoris gratia nativas humane mentis 
facultates instauravit et auxit. Ecquis 
autem non videat, iter planum et facile 
per huiusmodi philosophandi genus ad 
fidem aperiri? 


Non his tamen limitibus utilitas cir- 
cumscribitur, qu ex illo philosophandi 
instituto dimanat. Et revera divine sa- 
pientie eloquiis graviter reprehenditur 
eorum hominum stultitia, qui de his, gue 
videntur bona, non potuerunt intelligere 
Eum qui est; neque cperibus attendentes 
agnoverunt, quis e.set artifex.” Igitur 
primo loco magnus hic et preclarus ex 
humana ratione fructus capitur, quod 
illa Deum esse demonstret: @ magnitu- 
dine enim speciei et creature cognoscibiliter 
peterit Creator horum videri.” Deinde 
Deum ostendit omnium perfectionum 
cumulo singulariter excellere, infinita in 
primis sapientia, quam nulla usquam res 
latere, et summa iustitia, quam pravus 
nunquam vincere possit affectus, ideo- 
que Deum non solum veracem esse, sed 
ipsam etiam veritatem falli et fallere 
nesciam. Ex quo consequi perspicuum 
est, ut humana ratio plenissimam verbo 
Dei fidem atque auctoritatem conciliet. 
Simili modo ratio declarat, evangelicam 
doctrinam mirabilibus quibusdam sig- 
nis, tamquam certis certe veritatis argu- 
mentis, vel ab ipsa origine emicuisse : 
atque ideo omnes, qui Evangelio fidem 
adiungunt, non temere adiungere, tam- 
quam doctas fabulas secutos,” sed ra- 
tionabili prorsus obsequio intelligentiam 
et iudicium suum divine subiicere auc- 
toritati. Illud autem non minoris pretii 
esse intelligitur, quod ratio in perspicuo 
ponat, Ecclesiam a Christo institutam (ut 
statuit Vaticana Synodus) 0d swam admi- 
rabilem propagationem, fximiam sanctita- 
tem et inexhaustam in omnibus l.cis fecun- 
ditatem, ob catholicam unitatem, invictani- 
que stabilitatem, magnum quoddam et perpe- 
tuum esse motivum credibilitatis, et divine 
sua@ legationis testimonium irrefragabile,™ 
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and Hilary? And, not to speak of the 
living. how many Greeks have done like- 
wise?” But if natural reason first sow- 
ed this rich field of doctrine before it was 
rendered fruitful by the power of Christ, 
it must assuredly become more prolific 
after the grace of the Saviour has renew- 
ed and added to the native faculties of 
the human mind. And who does not 
see that a plain and easy road is opened 
up to faith by such a method of philosd- 
phic study? 

But the advantage to be derived from 
such a school of philosophy is not to be 
confined within these limits. The fool- 
ishness of those men is gravely reprov- 
ed in the words of divine wisdom who 
by these good things that are seen could 
not understand Him that is, neither by 
attending to the works could have ac- 
knowledged who was the workman.” In 
the first place, then, this great and noble 
fruitis gathered from human reason, that 
it demonstrates that God is ; for by the 
greatness of the beauty and of the 
creature the Creator of them may be 
seen soas to be knownthereby.” Again, 
it shows God to excel in the height of 
all perfections, in infinite wisdom be‘ore 
which nothing lies hidden, and in abso- 
lute justice which no depraved affection 
could possibly shake; and that God, 
therefore, is not only true but truth itself, 
which can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. Whence it clearly follows that 
human reason finds the fullest faith and 
authority united in the word. of God. In 
like manner reason declares that the 
doctrine of the Gospel has even from 
its very beginning been made manifest 
by certain wonderful signs, the estab-" 
lished proofs, as it were, of unshaken, 
truth ; and that all, therefore, who set’ 
faith in the Gospel do not believe rashly 
as though following cunningly-devised 
fables,” but, by a most reasonable con- 
sent, subject their intelligence and judg- 
ment to an authority which is divine. 
And of no less importance is it that 
reason most clearly sets forth that the 
church instituted by Christ (as laid down 
in the Vatican Synod), on account of. 
its wonderful spread, its marvellous’ 
sanctity, and its inexhaustible fecundity. 
in all places, as well as of its Catholic. 
unity and unshaken stability, is in itself 
a great and perpetual motive of belief 
and an irreftagable testimony ot its own! 
divine mission.’ 
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Solidissimis ita positis fundamentis, 
perpetuus et multiplex adhuc requiritur 
philosophie usus, sacra theologia na- 
turam, habitum, ingeniumque vere sci- 
entie suscipiat atque induat. In hac 
enim nobilissima disciplinarum magno- 
pere necesse est, ut multe ac diverse 
czlestium doctrinarum partes in unum 
veluti corpus colligantur, ut suis que- 
que locis convenienter disposite, et ex 
propriis principiis derivate, apto inter 
se nexu cohereant; demum ut omnes 
et singule suis iisque invictis argumen- 
tis confirmentur. Nec silentio pretere- 
unda, aut minimi facienda est accuratior 
illa atque uberior rerum, quz creduntur, 
cognitio, et ipsorum fidei mysteriorum, 
quoad fieri potest, aliquanto lucidior in- 
telligentia, quam Augustinus aliique Pa- 
tres et laudarunt et assequi studuerunt, 
quamque ipsa Vaticana Synodus ™ fruc- 
tuosissimam esse decrevit. Eam siqui- 
dem cognitionem et.intelligentiam plen- 
ius et facilius certe illi consequuntur, qui 
cum integritate vite fideique studio in- 
genium coniungunt philosophicis disci- 
plinis expolitum, prasertim cum eadem 
Synodus Vaticana doceat, eiusmodi sa- 
crorum dogmatum intelligentiam tum ex 
eorum, que naturaliter cognoscuntur, analo- 
gia ; tum e mysteriorum tpsorum nexu inter 
se et cum fine hominis ultimo peti opor- 
tere.” 


Postremo hoc quoque ad disciplinas 
philosophicas pertinet, veritates divinitus 
traditas religiose tueri et iis qui oppugnare 
audeantresistere. Quam ad rem, magna 
est philosophie laus, quod fidei propug- 
naculum ac veluti firmum religionis mu- 
nimentum habeatur. Zs¢ guidem, sicut 
Clemens Alexandrinus testatur, fer se 
perfecta et nullius indiga Salvatoris doc- 
trina, cum sit Dei virtus et sapientia. Ac- 
cedens autem graca philosophia veritatem 
non facit potentiorem ; sed cum debiles effi- 
ciat sophistarum adve:sus eam argumenta- 
tiones, et propulset dolosas adversus verita- 
tem insidias, dicta est vinc@ apta sepes et 
vallus. Profecto sicut inimici catholici 
nominis, adversus religionem pugnaturi, 
bellicos apparatus plerumque a philoso- 
phica ratione mutuantur, ita divinarum 
scientiarum defensores plura e philoso- 
phie penu depromunt, quibus revelata 
dogmata valeant propugnare. Neque 
.mediocriter in eo triumphare fides chris- 
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Its solid foundations having been thus 
laid, a perpetual and varied service is 
further required of philosophy, in order 
that sacred theology may receive and 
assume the nature, form, and genius of 
a true science. For in this, the most 
noble of studies, it is of the greatest ne- 
cessity to bind together, as it were, in one 
body the many and various parts of the 
heavenly doctrines, that, each being al- 
lotted to its own proper place and de- 
rived from its own proper principles, the 
whole may join together in a complete 
union ; in order, in fine, that all and each 
part may be strengthened by its own and 
the others’ invincible arguments. Nor is 
that more accurate or fuller knowledge 
of the things that are believed, and 
somewhat more lucid understanding, as 
far as it can go, of the very mysteries of 
faith which Augustine and the other 
Fathers commended and strove to-reach, 
and which the Vatican Synod itself” 
declared to be most fruitful, to be passed 
over in silence or belittled. Those will 
certainly more fully and more easily at- 
tain that knowledge and understanding 
who to integrity of life and love of faith 
join a mind rounded and finished by 
philosophic studies, as the same Vatican 
Synod teaches that the knowledge of 
such sacred dogmas ought to be sought 
as well from analogy of the things that 
are naturally known as from the con- 
nection of those mysteries one with an- 
other and with the final end of man.” 

Lastly, the duty of religiously defend- 
ing the truths divinely delivered, and of 
resisting those who dare oppose them, 
pertains to philosophic pursuits. Where- 
fore it is the glory of philosophy to be 
esteemed as the bulwark of faith and the 
strong defence of religion. As Clement 
of Alexandria testifies, the doctrine of 
the Saviour is indeed perfect in itself 
and wanteth naught, since it is the pow- 
er and wisdom of God. And the as- 
sistance of the Greek philosophy maketh 
not the truth more powerful ; but inas- 
much as it weakens the contrary argu- 
ments of the sophists and repels the 
veiled attacks against the truth, it has 
been fitly called the hedge and fence of 
thevine." For as the enemies of the Ca- 
tholic name, when about to attack reli- 
gion, are in the habit of borrowing their 
weapons from the arguments of philoso- 
phers, so the defenders of sacred science 
draw many arguments from the store of 
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tiana censenda est, quod adversariorum 
arma, humanz rationis artibus ad no- 
cendum comparata, humana ipsa ratio 
potenter expediteque repellat. Quam 
speciem religiosi certaminis ab ipso gen- 
tium Apostolo usurpatam commemorat 
S. Hieronymus scribens ad Magnum: 
Ductor christiani exercitus Paulus et ora- 
tor invictus, pro Christo causam agens, 
etiam inscriptionem fortuitam arte torquet 
in argumentum fidei ; didicerat enim a 
vero David extorquere de manibus hostium 
glatium, et Goliath superbissimi caput pro- 
prio mucrone truncare.™ Atque ipsa Ec- 
clesia istud a philosophia presidium 
christianos doctores petere non tantum 
suadet, sed etiam iubet. Etenim Conci- 
lium Lateranense V. posteaquam consti- 
tuit, ““omnem assertionem veritati illu- 
minate fidei contrariam omnino falsam 
esse, eo quod verum vero minime con- 
tradicat,” * philosophiz doctoribus pre- 
cipit, ut in dolosis argumentis dissolven- 
dis studiose versentur ; siquidem, ut Au- 
gustinus testatur, “‘ si ratio contra divin- 
arum Scripturarum auctoritatem redditur, 
quamlibet acuta sit, fallit, veri similitu- 
dine ; nam vera esse non potest.” ™ 


Verum ut pretiosis hisce, quos memo- 
ravimus, afferendis fructibus par philo- 
sophia inveniatur, omnino oportet, ut ab 
eo tramite nunquam deflecta, quem et 
veneranda Patrum antiquitas ingressa 
est, et Vaticana Synodus solemni aucto- 
ritatis suffragio comprobavit. Scilicet 
cum plane compertum sit, plurimas ex 
ordine supernaturali veritates esse acci- 
piendas, que cuiuslibet ingenii longe 
vincunt acumen, ratio humana, proprie 
infirmitatis conscia, maiora se affectare 
ne audeat, neque easdem veritates nega- 
re, neve propria virtute metiri, neu pro 
lubitu interpretari; sed eas potius plena 
atque humili fide suscipiat, et summi 
honoris loco habeat, quod sibi liceat, in 
morem ancille et pedissequz, famulari 
celestibus doctrinis, easque aliqua ra- 
tione, Dei beneficio, attingere. In iis 
autem doctrinarum capitibus, que per- 
cipere humana intelligentia naturaliter 
potest, equum plane est, sua methodo, 
suisque principiis et argumentis uti phi- 
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philosophy which may serve to uphold 
revealed dogmas. Nor is the triumph 
of the Christian faith a small one in 
using human reason to repel power ully 
and speedily the attacks of its adversa- 
ries by the hostile arms which human 
reason itself supplied. Which species 
of religious strife St. Jerome, writing 
to Magnus, notices as having been 
adopted by the apostle of the Gentiles 
himself: Paul, the leader of the Christian 
army and the invincible orator, battling 
for the cause of Christ, skilfully turns 
even a chance inscription into an argu- 
ment for the faith ; for he had learned from 
the true David to wrest the sword from 
the hands of the enemy and to cut off the 
head of the boastful Goliath with his own 
weapon.” Moreover, the church herself 
not only urges, but even commands, 
Christian teachers to seek help from 
philosophy. For the fifth Council of 
Lateran, after it had decided that “ every 
assertion contrary to the truth of reveal- 
ed faith is altogether false, for the rea- 
son that it contradicts, however slightly, 
the truth,” * advises teachers of philoso- 
phy to pay close attention to the exposi- 
tion of fallacious arguments ; since, as 
Augustine testifies, ‘if reason is turned 
against the authority of Sacred Scripture, 
no matter how specious it may seem, it 
errs in the likeness of truth; for true it 
cannot be.” * 

But in order that philosophy may be 
found equal to the gathering of those 
precious fruits which we have indicated, 
it behoves it above all things never to 
turn aside from that path which the Fa- 
thers have entered upon from a venerable 
antiquity, and which the Vatican Council 
solemnly and authoritatively approved. 
As it is evident that very many truths of 
the supernatural order which are far 
beyond the reach of the keenest intel- 
lect must be accepted, human reason, 
conscious of its own infirmity, dare not 
affect to itself too great powers, nor deny 
those truths, nor measure them by its 
own standard, nor interpret them at 
will ; but receive them rather with a full 
and humble faith, and esteem it the 
highest honor to be allowed to wait up- 
on heavenly doctrines like a handmaid 
and attendant, and by God’s goodness 
attain to them in any way whatsoever. 
But in the case of such doctrines as the 
human intelligence may perceive, it is 
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fosophiam : non ita tamen, ut auctorita- 
ti divine sese audacter subtrahere vi- 
deatur. Imo, cum constet, ea que reve- 
latione innotescunt, certa veritate pol- 
lere, et que fidei adversantur pariter 
cum recta ratione pugnare, noverit phi- 
losophus catholicus se fidei simul et ra- 
tionis iura violaturum, si conclusionem 
aliquam amplectatur, quam _ revelate 
doctrine repugnare intellexerit. 


Novimus profecto non deesse, qui 
facultates humane nature plus nimio 
extollentes, contendunt, hominis intelli- 
gentiam, ubi semel divine auctoritati 
subiiciatur, e nativa dignitate excidere, 
et quodam quasi servitutis iugo demis- 
sam plurimum retardari atque impediri, 
quominus ad veritatis excellentiaque 
fastigium progrediatur. Sed hac plena 
erroris et fallacie sunt ; eoque tandem 
spectant, ut homines, summa cum stul- 
titia, nec sine crimine ingrati animi, sub- 
limiores veritates repudient, et divinum 
beneficium fidei, ex qua omnium bono- 
rum fontes etiam in civilem societatem 
fluxere, sponte reiiciant. Etenim cum 
humana mens certis finibus, iisque satis 
angustis, conclusa teneatur, pluribus er- 
roribus, et multarum rerum ignorationi 
estobnoxia. Contra fides christiana, cum 
Dei auctoritate nitatur, certissima est 
veritatis magistra; quam qui sequitur, 
neque errorum laqueis irretitur, neque 
incertarum opinionum fluctibus agitatur. 
Quapropter qui philosophie studium 
cum obsequio fidei christiane coniun- 
gunt, ii optime philosophantur; quan- 
doquidem divinarum veritatum splendor, 
animo exceptus, ipsam iuvat intelligen- 
tiam ; cui non modo nihil de dignitate 
detrahit, sed nobilitatis, acuminis, firmi- 
tatis plurimum addit. Cum vero ingenii 
aciem intendunt in refellendis senten- 
tiis, que fidei repugnant, et in proban- 
dis, que cum fide cohzrent, digne ac 
perutiliter rationem exercent: in illis 
enim prioribus, causas erroris deprehen- 
dunt, et argumentorum, quibus ipsz ful- 
ciuntur, vitium dignoscunt: in his au- 
tem posterioribus, rationum momentis 
potiuntur, quibus solide demonstrentur 
etcuilibet prudenti persuadeantur. Hac 
vero industria et exercitatione augeri 
mentis opes et explicari facultates qui 
neget, illi veri falsique discrimen nihil 
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equally just that philosophy should 
make use of its own method, principles, 
and arguments—not, indeed, in such 
fashion as to seem rashly to withdraw 
from the divine authority. But since it 
is established that those things which 
become known by revelation have the 
force of certain truth, and that those 
things which war against faith war 
equally against right reason, the Catho- 
lic philosopher will know that he vio- 
lates at once faith and the laws of rea- 
son if he accepts any conclusion which 
he understands to be opposed to reveal- 
ed doctrine. 

We know that there are some who, in 
their over-estimate of the human facul- 
ties, maintain that as soon as man’s in- 
tellect becomes subject to divine author- 
ity it falls from its native dignity, and, 
hampered by the yoke of this species of 
slavery, is much retarded and hindered 
in its progress towards the supreme 
truth and excellence. Such an idea is 
most false and deceptive, and its sole 
tendency is to induce foolish and un- 
grateful men wilfully to repudiate the 
most sublime truths, and reject the 
divine gift of faith, from which the foun- 
tains of all good things flow out upon 
civil society. For the human mind, be- 
ing confined within certain limits, and 
those narrow enough, is exposed to many 
errors and is ignorant of many things ; 
whereas the Christian faith, reposing on 
the authority of God, is the unfailing 
mistress of truth, whom whoso follow- 
eth he will be neither immeshed in the 
snares of error nor tossed hither and 
thither on the waves of fluctuating 
opinion. Those, therefore, who to the 
study of philosophy unite obedience to 
the Christian faith are philosophers in- 
deed ; for the splendor of the divine 
truths, received into the mind, helps the 
understanding, and not only detracts in 
no wise from its dignity, but adds great- 
ly to its nobility, keenvess, and stabiiity. 
For surely that is a worthy and most 
useful exercise of reason when men 
give their minds to disproving those 
things which are repugnant to faith and 
proving the things which conform to 
faith. In the first case they cut the 
ground from under the feet of error and 
expose the viciousness of the arguments 
on which error rests; while in the 
second case they make themselves mas- 
ters of weighty reasons for the sound 
demonstration of truth and the satisfac- 
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conducere ad profectum ingenii, absurde 
contendat necesse est. Merito igitur 
Vaticana Synodus praclara_ beneficia, 
que per fidem rationi prestantur, his 
verbis commemorat: Fides rationem ab 
erroribus liberat ac tuetur, eamgue multi- 
plicit cognitione instruit.* Atque idcirco 
homini, si saperet, non culpanda fides, 
veluti ratione et naturalibus veritatibus 
inimica, sed dignz potius Deo grates 
essent habendz, vehementerque letan- 
dum, quod, inter multas ignorantiz cau- 
sas et in mediis errorum fluctibus, sibi 
fides sanctissima illuxerit, que, quasi 
sidus amicum, citra omnem errandi for- 
midinem portum veritatis commonstrat. 


Quod si, Venerabiles Fratres, ad his- 
toriam philosophiz respiciatis, cuncta, 
que paullo ante diximus, re ipsa com- 
probari intelligetis. Et sane philoso- 
phorum veterum, qui fidei beneficio ca- 
ruerunt, etiam qui habebantur sapientis- 
simi, in pluribus deterrime errarunt. 
Nostis enim, inter nonnulla vera, quam 
spe falsa et absona, quam multa incer- 
ta et dubia tradiderint de vera divinita- 
tis ratione, de prima rerum origine, de 
mundi gubernatione, de divina futuro- 
rum cognitione, de malorum causa et 
principio, de ultimo fine hominis, zter- 
naque beatitudine, de virtutibus et vitiis, 
aliisque doctrinis, quarum vera certa- 
que notitia nihil magis est hominum gen- 
eri necessarium. Contra vero primi Ec- 
clesie Patres et Doctores, qui satis in- 
tellexerant, ex divinz voluntatis con- 
silio, restitutorem humanz etiam scien- 
tiz esse Christum, qui Dei virtus est 
Deique sapientia,™ et in guo sunt omnes 
thesauri sapientia et scientia absconditi,” 
veterum sapientum libros investigan- 
dos, eorumque sententias cum revelatis 
doctrinis conferendas suscepere; pru- 
dentique delectu quz in illis vere dicta 
et sapienter cogitata occurrerent, am- 
plexi sunt, ceteris omnibus vel emenda- 
tis vel reiectis. Nam _ providissimus 
Deus, sicut ad Ecclesiae defensionem 
martyres fortissimos, magnz anime pro- 
digos, contra tyrannorum sevitiam exci- 
tavit, ita philosophis falsi nominis aut 
hezreticis viros sapientia maximos obie- 
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tory instruction of any reasonable person. 
Whoever denies that such study and 
practice tend to add to the resources 
and expand the faculties of the mind 
must necessarily and absurdly hold that 
the mind gains nothing from discriini- 
nating between the true and the false. 
Justly, therefore, does the Vatican Coun- 
cil commemorate in these words the 
great benefits which faith has conferred 
upon reason: “Faith frees and saves 
reason from error, and endows it with 
manifold knowledge”* A wise man, 
therefore, would not accuse faith and 
look upon it as opposed to reason and 
natural truths, but would rather offer 
heartfelt thanks to God, and sincerely re- 
joice that, in, the density of ignorance 
and in the flood-tide of error, holy faith, 
like a friendly.star; shines down upon 
his path and points out to him the ijair 
gate of truth beyond all danger of wan- 
dering. 

If, venerable brethren, you open the 
history of philosophy, you will find all we 
have just said proved by experience. 
The philosophers of old who lacked the 
gift of faith, yet were esteemed so wise, 
fell into many appalling errors. You 
know how often among some truths they 
taught false and incongruous things; 
what vague and doubtful opinions 
they held concerning the nature of the 
Divinity, the first origin of things, the 
government of the world, the divine 
knowledge of the future, the cause and 
principle of evil, the ultimate end of 
man, the eternal beatitude, concerning 
virtue and vice, and other matters a true 
and certain knowledge of which is most 
necessary to the human race ; while, on 
the other hand, the early Fathers and 
Doctors of the-church, who well! under- 
stood that, according to the divine plan, 
the restorer of human science is Christ, 
who is the power and the wisdom of 
God,” and in whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge,” took 
up and investigated the books of the an- 
cient philosophers, and compared their 
teachings with the doctrines of revela- 
tion, and, carefully sifting them, they cher- 
ished what was true and wise in them 
and amended or rejected allelse. For 
as the all-seeing God against the cruelty 
of tyrants raised up mighty martyrs to the 
defence of the church, men prodigal of 
their great lives, in like manner to false 
philosophers and heretics he opposed 
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cit, qui revelatarum veritatum thesau- 
tum etiam rationis humanz presidio 
tuerentur. Itaque ab ipsis Ecclesiz pri- 
mordiis, catholica doctrina eos nacta est 
adversarios multo infestissimos, qui 
christianorum dogmata et instituta -irri- 
dentes, ponebant plures esse deos, mundi 
materiam principio causaque caruisse, 
rerumque cursum ceca quadam vi et fa- 
tali contineri necessitate, non divine 
providentiz consilio administrari. lIam- 
vero cum his insanientis doctrine ma- 
gistris mature congressi sunt sapien- 
tes viri, quos Afologetas nominamus, 
qui, fide preeunte, ab humana quoque 
sapientia argumenta sumpserunt, qui- 
bus constituerent, unum Deum, omni 
perfectionum genere prestantissimum 
esse colendum; res omnes e nihilo 
omnipotenti virtute productas, illius sa- 
pientia vigere, singulasque ad proprios 
fines dirigi ac moveri. Principem in- 
ter illos sibi locum vindicat S. Justinus 
martyr, qui posteaquam celeberrimas 
Grecorum academias, quasi experi- 
endo, lustrasset, plenoque ore nonnisi 
ex revelatis doctrinis, ut idem ipse fa- 
tetur, veritatum hauriri posse pervidis- 
set, illas toto animi ardore complexus, 
calumniis purgavit, penes Romano- 
rum imperatores acriter copioseque 
defendit, et non pauca Graecorum phi- 
losophorum dicta cum eis composuit. 
Quod et Quadatus et Aristices, Her- 
mias et Athenagoras per illud tempus 
egregie prestiterunt. Neque minorem 
in eadem causa gloriam adeptus est 
Irenzus martyr invictus, Ecclesie Lug- 
dunensis Pontifex : qui cum strenue re- 
futaret perversas orientalium opiniones, 
Gnosticorum opera per fines Romani im- 
perii disseminatas, origines hzreseon 
singularum (auctore Hieronymo), et ex 
quibus philosophorum fontibus ema- 
narint. . . explicavit.” Nemo autem 
non novit Clementis Alexandrini dis- 
putationes, quas idem Hieronymus 
sic, honoris causa, commemorat : “‘ Quid 
in illis indoctum? imo quid non de 
media philosophia est?”” Multa ipse 
quidem incredibili varietate disseruit ad 
condendam philosophiz historiam, ad 
artem dialecticam rite exercendam, ad 
concordiam rationis cum fide concilian- 
dam utilissima. Hunc secutus Origenes, 
schole Alexandrine magisterio insignis, 
Grecorum et Orientalium doctrinis eru- 
ditissimus, perplura eademque labo- 
riosa edidit volumina, divinis litteris 
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men of great wisdom, to defend, even 
by the aid of human reason, the treasure 
of revealed truths. Thus from the very 
first ages of the church the Catholic doc- 
trine has encountered a multitude of 
most bitter adversaries, who, deriding the 
Christian dogmas and institutions, main- 
tained that there were many gods, that 
the material world never had a begin- 
ning or cause, and that the course of 
events was one of blind and fatal ne- 
cessity, not regulated by the will of di- 
vine Providence. 

But the learned men whom we call 
apologists speedily encountered these 
teachers of foolish doctrine, and, under 
the guidance of faith, found arguments in 
human wisdom also to prove that one God, 
who stands pre-eminent in every kind of 
perfection, is to be worshipped ; that all 
things were created from nothing by his 
omnipotent power; that by his wisdom 
they flourish and serve each their own spe- 
cial purposes. Among these St. Justin 
Martyr claims the chief place. After hav- 
ing tried the most celebrated academies of 
the Greeks, he saw clearly, as he himself 
confesses, that he could only draw truths 
in their fulness from the doctrines of 
revelation. These he embraced with all 
the ardor of his soul, purged of calumny, 
courageously and fully defended before 
the Roman emperors, and reconciled 
with them not a few of the sayings of the 
Greek philosophers. 

Quadratus also and Aristides, Her- 
mias and Athenagoras, stood nobly forth 
in that time. Nor did Irenzus, the in- 
vincible martyr and bishop of Lyons, 
win less glory in the same cause when, 
forcibly refuting the perverse opinions of 
the Orientals, the work of the Gnostics, 
scattered broadcast over the territories of 
the Roman Empire, he explained (accord- 
ing to Jerome) the origin of each heresy 
and in what philosophic source it took 
its rise.“ But who knows not the dispu- 
tations of Clement of Alexandria, which 
the same Jerome thus honorably com- 
memorates : ‘‘ What is there in them 
that is not learned, and what that is not 
of the very heart of philosophy?”” He 
himself, indeed, with marvellous versa- 
tility treated of many things of the great- 
est utility for preparing a history of phi- 
losophy, for the exercise of the dialectic 
art, and for showing the agreement be- 
tween reason and faith. After him came 
Origen, who graced the chair of the 
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explanandis sacrisque dogmatibus illus- 
trandis mirabiliter opportuna ; quz licet 
erroribus, saltem ut nunc extant, omnino 
non vacent, magnam tamen complectun- 
tur vim sententiarum quibus naturales 
veritates et numero et firmitate augentur. 
Pugnat cum hereticis Tertullianus auc- 
toritate sacrarum litterarum ; cum phi- 
losophis, mutato armorum genere, philo- 
sophice ; hos autem tam acute et eru- 
dite convincit, ut iisdem palam fiden- 
terque obiiciat: Megue de scientia, neque 
de disciplina, ut putatis, aquamur.™ Ar- 
nobius etiam, vulgatis adversus gentiles 
libris, et Lactantius divinis presertim 
Institutionibus, pati eloquentia et ro- 
bore dogmata ac precepta catholice 
sapientiz persuadere hominibus strenue 
nituntur, non sic philosophiam everten- 
tes, ut academici solent,” sed partim 
suis armis, partim vero ex philosophorum 
inter se concertatione sumptis eos re- 
vincentes.” Qua autem de anima hu- 
mana, de divinis attributis, aliisque 
maximi momenti questionibus, magnus 
Athanasius et Chrysostontus oratorum 
princeps, scripta reliquerunt, ita, omni- 
um iudicio, excellunt, ut prope nihil ad 
illorum subtilitatem et copiam addi 
posse videatur. Et ne singulis recen- 
sendis nimii simus, summoryum numero 
virorum, quorum est mentio facta, ad- 
iungimus Basilium magnum et utrum- 
que Gregorium, qui, cum Athenis, 
ex domicilio totius humanitatis, exiis- 
sent philosophie omnis apparatu affa- 
tim insiructi, quas sibi quisque doctri- 
nz opes inflammato studio pepererat, 
eas ad hzreticos refutandos, instituen- 
dosque Christianos converterunt. Sed 
omnibus veluti palmam prezripuisse 
visus est Augustinus, qui ingenio 
prepotens, et sacris profanisque disci- 
plinis ad plenum imbutus, contra omnes 
Suz ztutis errores acerrime dimicavit 
fide summa, doctrina pari. Quem ille 
philosophia locum non .attigit; imo 
vero quem non diligentissime investi- 
gavit, sive cum altissima fidei mysteria 
fidelibus aperiret, et contra adversario- 
rum vesanos impetus defenderet ; sive 
cum, academicorum aut Manichzeorum 
commentis deletis,, humane scientize 
fundamenta et firmitudinem in tuto col- 
- locavit, aut malorum, quibus premuntur 
homines, rationem et originem et causas 
est persecutus? Quanta de angelis, de 
anima, de mente humana, de voluntate 
et libero arbitrio, de religione et de 
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school of Alexandria, and was most learr.- 
edin the teachings of the Gereks and Ori- 
entals. He published many volumes, in- 
volving great labor, which were wonder- 
fully adapted to explain the divine writ- 
ings and illustrate the sacred dogmas ; 
which, though, as they now stand, not 
altogether free f:om error, contain nev- 
ertheless a wealth of knowledge tending 
to the growth and advance of natu- 
ral truths. Tertullian opposes heretics 
with the authority of the sacred writ- 
ings ; with the philosophers he changes 
his fence and disputes philosophical- 
ly; but so learnedly and acutely did 
he confute them that he made bold to 
say, “ Neither in science nor in school- 
ing are we equals, as you imagine.”™ 
Arnobius also, in his works against the 
pagans, and Lactantius in the divine /n- 
stitutions especially, with equal elo- 
quence and strength strenuously strive 
to move men to accept the dogmas and 
precepts of Catholic wisdom, not by 
philosophic juggling, after the fashion 
of the academicians,” but vanquishing 
them partly by their own arms, and 
partly by arguments drawn from the 
mutual contentions of the philosophers.” 
But the writings on the human soul, the 
divine attributes, and other questions of 
mighty moment which the great Atha- 
nasius and Chrysostom, the prince of 
orators, have left behind them are, by 
common consent, so supremely excel- 
lent that it seems scarcely anything could 
be added to their subtlety and fulness. 
And, not to cover too wide a range, we 
add to the number of the great men of 
whom mention has been made the names 
of Basil the Great and of the two Gre- 
gories, who, on going forth from Athens, 
that home of all -learning, thoroughly 
equipped with all the harness of philoso- 
phy, turned the wealth of knowledge 
which each had gathered up in a course 
of zealous study to the work of refuting 
heretics and preparing Christians. 

But Augustine would seem to have 
wrested the palm from all. Of a most 
powerful genius and thoroughly satu- 
rated with sacred and profane learning, 
with the loftiest faith and with equal 
knowledge, he combated most vigorous- 
ly all the errors of hisage. What height 
of philosophy did he not reach? What 
region of it did he not diligently ex- 
plore, either in expounding the loftiest 
mysteries of the faith to the faithful, or 
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beata vita, de tempore et externitate, de 
ipsa quoque mutabilium corporum na- 
tura subtilissime disputavit! Post id 
tempus per Orientem Ioannes Damas- 
cenus, Basilii et Gregorii Nazianzeni 
vestigia ingressus, per Occidentem vero 
Boétius et Anselmus, Augustini doc- 
trinas professi, patrimonium philoso- 
phie plurimum locupletarunt. 


Exinde medie ztatis doctores, quos 
Scholasticos vocant, magne molis opus 
aggressi sunt, nimirum segetes doctrine 
fecundas et uberes, amplissimis sanc- 
torum Patrum voluminibus diffusas, dili- 
genter congere, congestasque uno veluti 
loco condere, in posterorum usum et 
commoditatem, Quzautem scholastice 
discipline sit origo, indoles et excel- 
lentia, iuvat hic, Venerabiles Fratres, 
verbis sapientissimi viri, Praedecessoris 
Nostti, Sixti V., fusius aperire : ‘* Divino 
Illius munere, qui solus dat spiritum 
scientiz et sapientie et intellectus, qui- 
que Ecclesiam suam per seculorum 
ewtates, prout opus est, novis beneficiis 
auget, novis presidiis instruit, inventa 
est a maioribus nostris sapientissimis 
viris, theologia scholastica, quam duo 
potissimum gloriosi doctores, angelicus 
S. Thomas et seraphicus S. Bonaventura, 
clarissimi huius facultatis professores, 

. « excellenti ingenio, assiduo studio, 
magnis laboribus et vigiliis excoluerunt 
atque ornarunt, eamque optime disposi- 
tam, multisque modis preclare explica- 
tam posteris tradiderunt. 


“Et huius quidem tam _ salutaris 
scientiw cognitio et exercitatio, qua ab 
uberrimis divinarum litterarum, sum- 
morum Pontificum, sanctorum Patrum 
et Conciliorum fontibus dimanat, semper 
certe maximum Ecclesie adiumentum 
afferre potuit, sive ad Scripturas ipsas 
vere et sane intelligendas et interpre- 
tandas, sive ad Patres securius et utilius 
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defending ‘them against the fell on- 
slaught of adversaries, or again when, 
in demolishing the fables of the aca- 
demicians or the Manichzans, he Jaid the 
safe foundations and sure structure of 
human science, or followed up the rea- 
son, origin, and causes of the evils that 
afflict man? How subtly he reasoned 
on the angels, the soul, the human 
mind, the will and free choice, on re- 
ligion and the life of the blessed, on 
time and eternity, and even on the very 
nature of changeable bodies! After- 
wards, in the East, John Damascene 
treading in the footsteps of Basil and of 
Gregory Nazianzen, and in the West 
Boétius and Anselm following the doc- 
trines of Augustine, added largely to 
the patrimony of philosophy. 

Later on the doctors of the middle 
ages, who are called scholastics, ad- 
dressed themselves to a great work— 
that of diligently collecting, and sifting, 
and storing up, as it were, in one place, 
for the use and convenience of posterity, 
the rich and fertile harvests of Christian 
learning scattered abroad in the volu- 
minous works of the holy Fathers. And 
with regard, venerable brethren, to the 
origin, drift, and excellence of this 
scholastic learning, it may be well here 
to speak more fully in the words of one 
of the wisest of our predecessors, Sixtus 
V.: “ By the divine favor of Him who 
alone gives the spirit of science, and 
wisdom, and understanding, and who 
through all ages, as there may be need, 
enriches his church with new blessings 
and strengthens it with new safeguards, 
there was founded by our fathers, men 
of eminent wisdom, the scholastic theo- 
logy, which two glorious doctors in par- 
ticular, the angelic St. Thomas and the 
seraphic St. Bonaventure, illustrious 
teachers of this faculty, ... with sur- 
passing genius, by unwearicd dili- 
gence, and at the cost of long labors 
and vigils, set in order and beautified, 
and, when skilfully arranged and clearly 
explained in a variety of ways, handed 
down to posterity. 

* And, indeed, the knowledge and use 
of so salutary a science, which flows 
from the fertilizing founts of the sacred 
writings, the Sovereign Pontiffs, the holy 
Fathers, and the councils, must al ways be 
of the greatest assistance to the church, 

whether with the view of really and 
soundly understanding and interpreting 
the Scriptures, or more safely and to 




















perlegendos et explicandos, sive ad 
varios errores et hereses detegendas et 
refellendas: his vero novissimis diebus, 
quibus iam advenerunt tempora illa 
periculosa ab Apostolo descripta, et 
homines blasphemi, superbi, seductores 
proficiunt in peius, errantes et alios in 
errorem mittentes, sane catholice fidei 
dogmatibus confirmandis et hzresibus 
confutandis pernecessaria est.”* Que 
verba quamvis theologiam scholasticam 
dumtaxat complecti videantur, tamen 
esse quoque de philosophia eiusque 
laudibus accipienda perspicitur. Si- 
quidem preclare dotes, que theologi- 
am scholasticam hostibus veritatis fa- 
ciunt tantopere formidolosam, nimirum, 
ut idem Pontifex addit, ‘‘apta illa et 
inter se nexa rerum et causarum co- 
hzrentia, ille ordo et dispositio tamquam 
militum in pugnando instructio, illz 
dilucide definitiones et distinctiones, 
illa argumentorum firmitas et acutissi- 
mz disputationes, quibus lux a tenebris, 
verum a falso distinguitur, hereticorum 
mendacia multis a prestigiis et fallaciis 
involuta, tamquam veste detracta pate- 
fiunt et denudantur,” ™ preclare, inqui- 
mus, et mirabiles istea dotes unice a 
recto usu repetendz sunt eius philoso- 
phie, quam magistri scholastici, data 
opera et sapienti consilio, in dispu- 
tationibus etiam theologicis, passim, 
usurpare consueverunt. Preterea cum 
illud sit scholasticorum theologorum 
proprium ac singulare, ut scientiam hu- 
manam ac divinam arctissimo inter se 
vinculo coniunxerint, profecto theolo- 
gia, in qua illi excelluerunt, non erat 
tantum honoris et commendationis ab 
opinione hominum adeptura, si man- 
cam atque imperfectam aut levem 
philosophiam adhibuissent. 

Iamvero inter scholasticos doctores, 
omnium princeps et magister, longe 
eminet Thomas Aquinas, qui, uti Ca- 
ietanus animadvertit, veteres doctores sa- 
cros quia summe veneratus est, ideo intel- 
lectum omnium quodammodo sortitus est.™ 
Illorum doctrinas, veluti dispersa cuius- 
dam corporis membra, in unum Thomas 
collegit et coagmentavit, miro ordine 
digessit, et magnis incrementis ita ad- 
auxit. ut catholice Ecclesie singulare 
presidium et decus iure meritoque ha- 
beatur., Ille quidem ingenio docilis et 
acer, memoria facilis et tenax, vite in- 
tegerrimus, veritatis unice amator, di- 
vina humanaque scientia predives, soli 
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better purpose reading and explaining 
the Fathers, or for exposing and refuting 
the various errors and heresies ; and in 
these late days, when those dangerous 
times described by the apostle are 
already upon us, when the blasphemers, 
the proud, and the seducers go {rom bad 
to worse, erring themselves and causing 
others to err, there issurely a very great 
need of confirming the dogmas of Ca- 
tholic faith and confuting heresies.” * 
Although these words seem to bear 
reference solely to scholastic theology, 
nevertheless they may plainly beaccept- 
ed as equally true of philosophy and its 
praises. For the noble endowments 
which make the scholastic theology so 
formidable to the enemies of truth—to wit, 
as the same pontiff adds, “that ready 
and close coherence of cause and effect, 
that order and array as of a disciplin- 
ed army in battle, those clear definitions 
and distinctions, that strength of argu- 
ment and those keen discussions, by 
which light is distinguished from dark- 
ness, the true from the false, expose and 
strip naked, as it were, the falsehoods 
of heretics wrapped around by a cloud 
of subterfuges and fallacies ” “—those 
noble and admirable endowments, we 
say, are only to be found in a right use 
of that philosophy which the scholastic 
teachers have been accustomed carefully 
and prudently to make use of even 
in theological disputations, Moreover, 
since it is the proper and special office 
of the scholastic theologians to bind 
together by the fastest chain human and 
divine science, surely the theology in 
which they excelled would not have 
gained such honor and commendation 
among men if they had made use of a 
lame and imperfect or vain philosophy. 
Among the scholastic doctors, the 
chief and master of all, towers Thomas 
Aquinas, who, as Cajetan observes, be- 
cause “he most venerated the ancient 
doctors of the church, in a certain way 
seems to have inherited the intellect 
of all.” The doctrines of those il- 
lustrious men, like the scattered mem- 
bers of a body, Thomas collected to- 
gether and cemented, distributed in 
wonderful order, and so increased with 
important additions that he is rightly 
and deservedly esteemed the special 
bulwark and glory of the Catholic faith. 
With his spirit at once humble and 
swift, his memory ready and tenacious, 
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comparatus, orbem terrarum calore vir- 
tutum fovit, et doctrine splendore com- 
plevit. Nulla est philosophie pars, 
quam non acute simul et solide pertrac- 
tarit: de legibus ratiocinandi, de Deo 
et incorporeis substantiis, de homine 
aliisque sensibilibus rebus, de humanis 
actibus eorumque principiis ita disputa- 
vit, ut in eo neque copiosa questionum 
seges, neque apta partium dispositio, 
neque optima procedendi ratio, neque 
principiorum firmitas aut argumentorum 
robur, neque dicendi perspicuitas aut 
proprietas, neque abstrusa queque ex- 
plicandi facilitas desideretur. 


Illud etiam accedit, quod philosophi- 
cas conclusiones angelicus Doctor 
speculatus est in rerum rationibus et 
principiis, que quam latissime patent, et 
infinitarum fere veritatum semina suo 
veluti gremio concludunt, a posteriori- 
bus magistris opportuno tempore ct 
uberrimo cum fructu aperienda. Quam 
philosophandi rationem cum in errori- 
bus refutandis pariter adhibuerit, illud 
a se ipse impetravit, ut et superiorum 
temporum errores omnes unus debella- 
rit, et ad profligandos, qui perpetua vice 
in posterum exorituri sunt, arma invic- 
tissima suppeditarit. Preterea ratio- 
nem, ut par est, a fide apprime distin- 
guens, utramque tamen amice conso- 
cians, utriusque tum iura conservavit, 
tum dignitati consuluit, ita quidem ut 
ratio ad humanum fastigium Thome 
pennis evecta, iam fere nequeat subli- 
mius assurgere; neque fides a ratione 
fere possit plura aut validiora adiumenta 
prestolari, quam quz iam est per Tho- 
mam consecuta. 


Has ob causas, doctissimi homines, 
superioribus presertim ztatibus theolo- 
giz et philosophie laude prestantissimi, 
conquisitis incredibili studio Thome 
voluminibus immortalibus, angelice sa- 
pientie eius sese non tam excolendos, 
quam penitus innutriendos tradiderunt. 
Omnes prope conditores et legiferos 
Ordinum religiosorum iussisse constat 
sodales suos, doctrinis S. Thomz stu- 
dere et religiosius herere, cauti ne cui 
eorum impune liceat a vestigiis tanti viri 
vel minimum discedere. Ut Dominica- 
nam familiam pretereamus, que summo 
hoc magistro iure quodam suo gloriatur, 
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his life spotless throughout, a lover of 
truth for its own sake, richly endowed 
with human and divine science, like the 
sun he heated the world with the ardor 
of his virtues and filled it with the 
splendor of his teaching. Philosophy 
has no part which he did not touch fine- 
ly at once and thoroughly ; on the laws 
of reasoning, on God and incorporeal 
substances, on man and other sensible 
things, on human actions and their 
principles, he reasoned in such a man- 
ner that in him there is wanting neither 
a full array of questions, nor an apt dis- 
posal of the various parts, nor the best 
method of proceeding, nor soundness of 
principles or strength of argument, nor 
clearness and elegance of style, nor a 
facility for explaining what is abstruse. 

Moreover, the Angelic Doctor pushed 
his philosophic conclusions into the 
reasons and principles of the things 
which are most comprehensive and con- 
tain in their bosom, so to say, the seeds 
of almost infinite truths, to be unfolded 
in good time by later masters and with a 
goodly yield. And as healso used this 
philosophic method in the refutation of 
error, he won this title to distinction for 
himself; that single-handed he victorious- 
ly combated all the errors of former times, 
and supplied invincible arms to put 
those to rout which might in after-times 
spring up. Again, clearly distinguish- 
ing, as is fitting, reason from faith, 
while happily associating the one with 
the other, he both preserved the rights 
and had regard for the dignity of each ; 
so much so, indeed, that reason, borne 
on the wings of Thomas to its human 
height, can scarcely rise higher, while 
faith could scarcely expect more or 
stronger aids from reason than those 
which she has already obtained through 
Thomas. 

For these reasons learned men, in 
former ages especially, of the highest re- 
pute in theology and philosophy, after 
mastering with infinite pains the immor- 
tal works of Thomas, gave themselves up 
not so much to be instructed in his 
angelic wisdom as to be nourished upon 
it. It is known that nearly all the 
founders and framers of laws of the 
religious orders commanded their asso- 
ciates to study and religiously adhere 
to the teachings of St. Thomas, fearful 
lest any of them should swerve even in 
the slightest degree from the footsteps 
of so greataman. To say nothing of the 
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ea lege teneri Benedictinos, Carmelitas, 
Augustinianos, Societatem Iesu, alios- 
que sacros Ordines complures, statuta 
singulorum testantur. 


Atque hoc loco magna cum voluptate 
provolat animus ad celeberrimas illas, 
quz olim in Europa floruerunt, acade- 
mias et scholas, Parisiensem nempe, 
Salmantinam, Complutensem, Duacce- 
nam, Tolosanam, Lovaniensem, Pata- 
vinam, Bononiensem, Neapolitanam, 
Conimbricensem, aliasque permultas. 
Quarum academiarum nomen atate 
quodammodo crevisse, rogatasque sen- 
tentias, cum graviora agerentur negotia, 
plurimum in omnes partes valuisse, 
nemo ignorat. Iamvero compertum est, 
in magnis illis humanz sapientiz domi- 
ciliis, tamquam in suo regno, Thomam 
consedisse principem; atque omnium 
ve! doctorum vel auditorum animos miro 
consensu in unius angelici Doctoris 
magisterio et auctoritate conquievisse. 

Sed, quod pluris est, Romani Pontifi- 
ces Predecessores Nostri sapientiam 
Thome Aquinatis singularibus laudum 
preconiis et testimoniis amplissimis 
prosecuti sunt. Nam Clemens VI.,* 
Nicolaus V., * Benedictus XIII., * alii- 
que testantur, admirabili eius doctrina 
universam Ecclesiam illustrari ; St. Pius 
V. ™ vero fatetur eadem doctrina hzreses 
confusas et convictas dissipari, orbem- 
que universum a pestiferis quotidie li- 
berari erroribus; alii, cum Clemente 
XIL., “ uberrima bona ab eius scriptis in 
Ecclesiam universam dimanasse, ipsum- 
que eodem honore colendum esse affirm- 
ant, qui summis Ecclesie doctoribus, 
Gregorio, Ambrosio, Augustino et Hie- 
ronymo defertur; alii tandem S. Tho- 
mam proponere non dubitarunt acade- 
miis et magnis lyceis examplar et ma- 
gistrum, quem tuto pede sequerentur. 
Quain re memoratu dignissima viden- 
tur B. Urbani V. yerba ad Academiam 
Tolosanam: ‘ Volumus et tenore pre- 
sentium vobis iniungimus, ut B. Thome 
doctrinam tamquam veridicam et ca- 
tholicam sectemini, eamdemque studea- 
tis totis viribus ampliare.”*' Urbani 2u- 
tem exemplum Innocentius XII.“ in 
Lovaniensi studiorum Universitate, et 
Benedictus XIV.“ in Collegio Dionysia- 
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family of St. Dominic, which rightly 
claims this great teacher for its own 
glory, the statutes of the Benedictines, 
the Carmelites, the Augustinians, the 
Society of Jesus, and many others, all 
testify that they are bound by this law. 

And here how pleasantly one’s thoughts 
fly back to those celebrated schools and 
academies which flourished of old in Eu- 
rope—to Paris, Salamanca, Alcala, to 
Douay, Toulouse, and Louvain, to Padua 
and Bologna, to Naples and Coimbra, 
and to many another! All know how 
the fame of these seats of learning grew 
with their years, and that their judgment, 
often asked in matters of grave moment, 
held great weight everywhere. And we 
know how in those great homes of human 
wisdom, as in his own kingdom, Thomas 
reigned supreme ; and that the minds of 
all, of teachers as well as of taught, rested 
in wonderful harmony under the shield 
and authority of the Angelic Doctor, 


But, furthermore, our predecessors in 
the Roman pontificate have celebrated 
the wisdom of Thomas Aquinas by excep- 
tional tributes of praise and the most am- 
ple testimonials, Clement VI.,* Nich- 
olas V.,” Benedict XIII.,“and others bear 
witness that the universal church borrows 
lustre from his admirable teaching ; while 
St. Pius V. ® confesses that heresies, con- 
founded and convicted by the same 
teaching, were dissipated, and the whole 
world daily freed from fatal errors ; others 
affirm with Clement XII.“ that most 
fruitful blessings have spread abroad 
from his writings over the whole church, 
and that he is worthy of the honor which 
is bestowed on the greatest doctors of the 
church, on Gregory and Ambrose, Au- 
gustine and Jerome; while others have 
not hesitated to propose St. Thomas for 
the exemplar and master of the acade- 
mies and great lyceums, whom they may 
follow with unfaltering feet. On which 
point the words of Blessed Urban V. to 
the Academy of Toulouse are worthy of 
recall: “It is our will, which we hereby 
enjoin upon you, that ye follow the 
teaching of Blessed Thomas as the true 
ane Catholic doctrine, and that ye labor 
with all your force to profit by the same.” 
Innocent XII.“ followed the example of 


37 Breve ad FF. Ord. Pradic., 1451. 
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no Granatensium renovarunt. His vero 
Pontificum maximorum de Thoma Aqui- 
nate iudiciis, veluti cumulus, Inno- 
centii VI. testimonium accedat: Huius 
(Thome) caoctrina pia@ ceteris, excepta ca- 
nonica, habet proprietatem verborum, modum 
dicendorum, veritatem sententiarum, ita 
ut munguam qui cam tenuerint, invenian- 
tur a veritatis tramite deviasse ; et gui cam 
impugnaverit, semper fuerit de veritate sus- 
pectus.“ 


Ipsa quoque Concilia cecumenica, in 
quibus eminet lectus ex toto orbe terra- 
rum flos sapientiz, singularem Thome 
Aquinati honorem habere perpetuo stu- 
duerunt. In conciliis Lugdunensi, Vi- 
ennensi, Florentino, Vaticano, delib- 
erationibus et decretis Patrum inter- 
fuisse Thomam et pene prefuisse dixue- 
ris, adversus errores Grecorum, hereti- 
corum et rationalistarum ineluctabili vi 
et faustissimo exitu decertantem. Sed 
hac maxima est et Thomz propria, nec 
cum quopiam ex doctoribus catholicis 
communicata laus, quod Patres Triden- 
tini, in ipso medio conclavi qrdini ha- 
bendo, una cum divine Scripture codi- 
cibus et Pontificum maximorum decre- 
tis Summam Thome Aquinatis super 
altari patere voluerunt, unde consilium 
rationes, oracula peterentur. 


Postremo hec quoque palma viro in- 
comparabili reservata videbatur, ut ab 
ipsis catholici nominis adversariis obse- 
quia, preconia, admirationem extorque- 
ret. Nam exploratum est, inter hzreti- 
carum factionum duces non defuisse, 
qui palam profiterentur, sublata semel e 
medio doctrina Thomhe Aquinatis, se 
facile posse “cum omnibus” catholicis 
doctoribus “ subire certamen et vincere, 
et Ecclesiam dissipare.”“ Inanis qui- 
dem spes, sed testimonium non inane. 


His rebus et causis, Venerabiles Fra- 
tres, quoties respicimus ad bonitatem, 
vim preclarasque utilitates eius disci- 
pline philosophice, quam maiores nos- 
tri adamarunt, iudicamus temere esse 
commissum, ut eidem suus honor non 
semper, nec ubique permanserit: pre- 
sertim cum philosophie scholastice et 
usum diuturnum et maximorum virorum 
iudicium, et, quod caput est, Ecclesiz 
suffragium favisse constaret. Atque in 
veteris doctrine locum nova quedam 
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Urban in the case of the University of 
Louvain, and Benedict XIV. with the 
Dionysian College of Granada ; while to 
these judgments of great pontiffs on 
Thomas Aquinas comes the crowning 
testimony of Innocent VI.: ‘‘ His teach- 
ing, above that of others, the Canons alone 
excepted, enjoys such an elegance of 
phraseology, a method of statement, a 
truth of proposition, that those who hold 
to it are never found swerving from the 
path of truth, and he who dare assail it 
will always be suspected of error.” “ 

The cecumenical councils also, where 
blossoms the flower of all earthly wis- 
dom, have always been careful to hold 
Thomas Aquinas in singular honor. In 
the councils of Lyons, Vienna, Florence, 
and the Vatican one might almost say 
that Thomas took part and presided 
over the deliberations and decrees of 
the Fathers, contending against the 
errors of the Greeks, of heretics and 
rationalists, with invincible force and 
with the happiest results. But the chief 
and special glory of Thomas, one which 
he has shared with none of the Catholic 
doctors, is that the Fathers of Trent 
made it part of the order of the conclave 
to lay upon the altar, together with the 
code of Sacred Scripture and the decrees 
of the Supreme Pontiffs, the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas, whence to seek coun- 
sel, reason, and inspiration, 

A last triumph was reserved for this 
incomparable man—namely, to com- 
pel the homage, praise, and admiration 
of even the very enemies of the Catholic 
name. For it has come to light that 
there were not lacking among the lead- 
ers of heretical sects some who openly 
declared that, if the teaching of Thomas 
Aquinas were only taken away, they 
could easily battle with all Catholic 
teachers, gain the victory, and abolish 
the church.” A vain hope indeed, but 
no vain testimony. 

Therefore, venerable brethren, as often 
as we contemplate the good, the force, 
and the singular advantages to be de- 
rived from this system of philosophy 
which our fathers so dearly loved, we 
think it hazardous that its special honor 
should not always and everywhere re- 
main, especially when it is established 
that daily experience, and the judgment 
of the greatest men, and, to crown all, 
the voice of the church have favored the 
scholastic philosophy. Moreover, to the 
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philosophie ratio hac illac successit, 
unde non ii percepti sunt fructus opta- 
biles ac salutares, quo Ecclesia et ipsa 
civilis societas maluissent. Adnitenti- 
bus enim novatoribus seculi XVI. pla- 
cuit philosophari citra quempiam ad 
fidem respectum, petita dataque vicissim 
potestate quzlibet pro lubitu ingenioque 
excogitandi. Qua ex re pronum fuit, 
genera philosophie plus equo multipli- 
cari, sententiasque diversas atque inter 
se pugnantes oriri etiam de iis rebus, 
quz sunt in humanis cognitionibus pre- 
cipue. A multitudine sententiarum ad 
hesitationes dubitationesque persepe 
ventum est; a dubitationibus vero in 
errorem quam facile mentes hominum 
delabantur, nemo est qui non videat. 
Hoc autem novitatis studium, cum 
homines imitatione trahantur, catholico- 
rum quoque philosophorum animas vi- 
sum est alicubi pervasisse, qui, patrimonio 
antique sapientie posthabito, nova mo- 
liri, quam vetera novis augere et perfi- 
cere maluerunt, certe minus sapienti 
consilio, et non sine scientiarum det- 
rimento. Etenim multiplex hec ratio 
doctrine, cum in magistrorum singulo- 
rum auctoritate arbitrioque nitatur, muta- 
bile habet fundamentum, eaque de causa 
non firmam atque stabilem neque robus- 
tam, sicut veterem illam, sed nutantem 
et levem facit philosophiam. Cui si 
forte contingat, hostium impetu ferendo 
vix parem aliquando inveniri, eius rei 
agnoscat in seipsa residere causam et 
culpam. Quz cum dicimus, non eos 
profecto improbamus doctos homines 
atque solertes, qui industriam et erudi- 
tionem suam, ac novorum inventorum 
opes ad excolendam philosophiam affe- 
runt; id enim probe intelligimus ad in- 
crementa doctrine pertinere. Sed mag- 
nopere cavendum est, ne in illa indus- 
tria atque eruditione tota aut precipua 
exercitatio versetur. Et simili modo de 
sacra theologia iudicetur ; quam multi- 
plici eruditionis adiumento iuvari atque 
illustrari quidem placet, sed omnino 
necesse est, gravi Scholasticorum more 
tractari, ut, revelationis et rationis con- 
iunctis in illa viribus, “‘invictum fidei 
propugnaculvm” “ esse perseveret. 


Optimo itaque consilio cultores disci- 
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old teaching a novel system of philoso- 
phy has succeeded here and there, in 
which we fail to perceive those desira- 
ble and wholesome fruits which the 
church and civil society itself would pre- 
fer. For it pleased the struggling inno- 
vators of the sixteenth century to phi- 
losophize without any respect for faith, 
the power of inventing in accordance 
with his own pleasure and bent being 
asked and given in turn by each one. 
Hence it was natural that systems of 
philosophy multiplied beyond measure, 
and conclusions differing and clashing 
one with another arose about those mat- 
ters even which are the most important 
in human knowledge. From a mass of 
conclusions men often come to waver- 
ing and doubt ; and who knows not how 
easily the mind siips from doubt to 
error? But as men are apt to follow 
the lead given them, this new pursuit 
seems to have caught the souls of certain 
Catholic philosophers, who, throwing 
aside the patrimony of ancient wisdom, 
chose rather to build up a new edifice 
than to strengthen and complete the 
old by aid of the new—ill-advisedly, in 
sooth, and not without detriment to the 
sciences. For a multiform system of 
this kind, which depends on the authority 
and choice of any professor, has a foun- 
dation open to change, and consequently 
gives us a philosophy not firm, and stable, 
and robust like that of old, but totter- 
ing and feeble. And if perchance it 
sometimes finds itself scarcely equal to 
sustain the shock of its foes, it should 
recognize that the cause and the blame 
lie in itself. In saying this we have no 
intention of discountenancing the learn- 
ed and able men who bring their indus- 
try and erudition, and, what is more, the 
wealth of new discoveries, to the service 
of philosophy ; for, of course, we under- 
stand that this tends to the development 
of learning. But one should be very 
careful lest all or his chief labor be ex- 
hausted in these pursuits and in mere 
erudition. And the same thing is true 
of sacred theology, which, indeed, ma 
be assisted and illustrated by all kinds 
of erudition, though it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to approach it in the grave man- 
ner of the scholastics, in order that, the 
forces of revelation and reason being 
united in it, it may continue to be “the 
invincible bulwark of the faith.” “ 

With wise forethought, therefore, not 
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plinarum philosophicarum non pauci, 
cum ad instaurandam utiliter philoso- 
phiam novissime animum adiecerint, 
preclaram Thome Aquinatis doctrinam 
restituere, atque in pristinum decus vin- 
dicare studuerunt et student. Pari vol- 
untate plures ex ordine Vestro, Venera- 
biles Fratres, eamdem alacriter viam 
esse ingressos, magna cum animi Nos- 
tri letitia cognovimus. Quos cum lau- 
damus vehementer, tum hortamur, ut in 
suscepto consilio permaneant ; reliquos 
vero omnes ex Vobis singulatim mone- 
mus, nihil Nobis esse antiquius et opta- 
bilius, quam ut sapientie rivos purissi- 
mos ex angelico Doctore iugi et predi- 
vite vena dimanantes, studiose iuventuti 
large copioseque universi prebeatis. 


Que autem faciunt, ut magno id studio 
velimus, plura sunt. Principio quidem, 
cum in hac tempestate nostra, machina- 
tionibus et astu fallacis cuiusdam sapi- 
entiz, christiana fides oppugnari soleat, 
cuncti adolescentes, sed ii nominatim 
qui in Ecclesiz spem succrescunt, pol- 
lenti ac robusto doctrine pabulo ob eam 
causam enutriendi sunt, ut viribus va- 
lidi, et copioso armorum apparatu in- 
structi, mature assuescant causam reli- 
gionis fortiter et sapienter agere, parati 
semper, secundum apostolica monita, ad 
satisfaclionem omni poscenti rationem de ea, 
que in nobis est, spe," et exhortari in doc- 
tiina sana, et eos qui contradicunt, ar- 
guere. ** Deinde plurimi ex iis homini- 
bus qui, abalienato a fide animo, insti- 
tuta catbolica oderunt, solam sibi esse 
magistram ac ducem rationem profiten- 
tur. Ad hos autem sanandos, et in gra- 
tiam cum fide catholica restituendos, 
preter supernaturale Dei auxilium, nihil 
esse opportunius arbitramur, quam soli- 
dam Patrum et Scholasticorum doctri- 
nam, qui firmissima fidei fundamenta, 
divinam illius originem, certam verita- 
tem, argumenta quibus suadetur, benefi- 
cia in humanum genus collata, perfec- 
tamque cum ratione corcordiam tanta 
evidentia et vi commonstrant, quanta 
flectendis mertibus vel maxime invitis 
et repugnantibus abunde sufficiat. 


Domestica vero atque civilis ipsa socie- 
tas, que ob perversarum opinionum pes- 
tem quanto in discrimine versetur, uni- 
versi perspicimus, profecto pacatior multo 
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a few of the advocates of philosophic 
studies, when turning their minds recent- 
ly to the practical reform of philosophy, 
aimed and aim at restoring the renown- 
ed teaching of Thomas Aquinas and 
winning it back to its ancient beauty. 

We have learned with great joy that 
many members of your order, venera- 
ble brethren, have taken this plan to 
heart ; and while we earnestly commend 
their efforts, we exhort them to hold fast 
to their purpose, and remind each and 
all of you that our first and most cherish- 
ed idea is that you should all furnish a 
generous and copious supply to studious 
youth of those crystal rills of wisdom 
flowing in a never-ending and fertilizing 
stream from the fountain-head of the 
Angelic Doctor. 

Many are the reasons why we are so 
desirous of this. In the first place, then, 
since in the tempest that is on us the 
Christian faith is being constantly as- 
sailed by the machinations and craft of a 
certain false wisdom, all youths, but es- 
pecially those who are the growing hope 
of the church, should be nourished on 
the strong and robust food of doctrine, 
that so, mighty in strength and armed at 
all points, they may become habituated 
to advance the cause of religion with 
force and judgment, ‘‘ being ready always, 
according to the apostolic counsel, to 
Satisfy every one that asketh you a rea- 
son of that hope which is in you,” ” and 
that they may be able to exhort in sound 
doctrine and to convince the gain- 
sayers.“” Many of those who, with 
minds alienated from the faith, hate 
Catholic institutions, claim reason as 
their sole mistress and guide. Now. we 
think that, apart from the supernatural 
help of God, nothing is better calculated 
to heal those minds and to bring them 
into favor with the Catholic faith than 
the solid doctrine of the Fathers and the 
scholastics, who so clearly and forcibly 
demonstrate the firm foundations of the 
faith, its divine origin, its certain truth, 
the arguments that sustain it, the benefits 
it has conferred on the human race, and 
its perfect accord with reason, in a man- 
ner to satisfy completely minds open to 
persuasion, however unwilling and re- 
pugnant. 

Domestic and civil society even, which, 
as all see, is exposed to great danger 
from this plague of perverse opinions, 
would certainly enjoy a far more peace- 
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et securior consisteret, siin academiis et 
scholis sanior traderetut, et magisterio 
Ecclesie conformior doctrina, qualem 
Thomz Aquinatis volumina complec- 
tuntur. Qua enim de germana ratione 
libertatis, hoc tempore in licentiam abe- 
untis, de divina cuiuslibet auctoritatis 
origine, de legibus earumque vi, de pa- 
terno et «quo summorum principum 
imperio, de obtemperatione sublimiori- 
bus potestatibus, de mutua inter omnes 
caritate ; quz scilicet de his rebus et 
aliis generis eiusdem a Thoma disputan- 
tur, maximum atque invictum robur ha- 
bent ad evertenda ea iuris novi princi- 
pia quz pacato rerum ordini et publice 
saluti periculosa esse dignoscuntur. 
Demum cuncte humane discipline 
spem incrementi precipere, plurimum- 
que sibi debent presidium polliceri ab 
hac, que Nobis est proposita, discipli- 
narum philosophicarum instauratione. 
Etenim a philosophia tamquam a mode- 
ratrice sapientia, sanam rationem rec- 
tumque modum bone artes mutuari, ab 
eaque, tamquam vite communi fonte, 
spiritum haurire consueverunt. Facto 
et constanti experientia comprobatur, 
artes liberales tunc maxime floruisse, 
cum incolumis honor et sapiens iudici- 
um philosophiz stetit; neglectas vero 
et prope obliteratas iacuisse, inclinata 
atque erroribus vel ineptiis implicita 
philosophia. Quapropter etiam physice 
disciplinz, que nunc tanto sunt in pre- 
tio, et tot praclare inventis, singularem 
ubique cienti admirationem sui, ex res- 
tituta veterum philosophia non modo 
nihil detrimenti, sed plurimum presi- 
dii sunt habiture. Illarum enim fruc- 
tuose excrcitationi et incremento non 
sola satis est consideratio factorum, con- 
templatioque nature; sed, cum facta 
constiterint, altius assurgendum est, et 
danda solerter opera naturis rerum cor- 
porearum agnoscendis, investigandisque 
legibus, quibus parent, et principiis, un- 
de ordo illarum et unitas in varietate, et 
mutua affinitas in diversitate proficis- 
cuntur. Quibus investigationibus mir- 
um quantam philosophia scholastica vim 
et lucem, et opem, est allatura, si sapi- 
enti ratione tradatur. 


Qua in re et illud monere iuvat, non- 
nisi per summam iniuriam eidem philo- 
sophie vitio verti, quod naturalium sci- 
entiarum profectui et incremento ad- 
_versetur. Cum enim Scholastici, sanc- 
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ful and secure existence if a more whole- 
some doctrine were taught in the acade- 
mies and schools—one more in con- 
formity with the teaching of the church, 
such as is contained in the works of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

For the teachings of Thomas on the 
true meaning of liberty, which at this 
time is running into license, on the 
divine origin of all authority, on laws 
and their force, on the paternal and just 
tule of princes, on obedience to the 
higher powers, on mutual charity one 
towards another—on all of these and 
kindred subjects have very great and in- 
vincible force to overturn those princi- 
ples of the new order which are well 
known to be dangerous to the peaceful 
order of things and to public safety. In 
short, all studies ought to find hope of 
advancement and promise of assistance 
in this restoration of philosophic disci- 
pline which we have proposed. The 
arts were wont to draw from philosophy, 
as from a wise mistress, sound judg- 
ment and right method, and from it also 
their spirit as from the common fount of 
life. When philosophy stood:stainless in 
honor and wise in judgment, then, as 
facts and constant experience showed, 
the liberal arts flourished as never be- 
fore or since ; but, neglected and almost 
blotted out, they lay prone since philoso- 
phy began to lean to error and join 
hands with folly. Nor will the physical 
sciences, which are now in such great 
repute, and by the renown of so many 
inventions draw such universal admira- 
tion to themselves, suffer detriment but 
find very great assistance in the re-es- 
tablishment of the ancient philosophy. 
For the investigation of facts and the 
contemplation of nature is not alone 
sufficient for their profitable exercise and 
advance; but when facts have been 
established it is necessary to rise and 
apply ourselves to the study of the na- 
ture of corporeal things, to inquire into 
the laws which govern them, and the 
principles whence their order and varied 
unity and mutual attraction in diversity 
arise. To such investigations it is won- 
derful what force and light and aid the 
scholastic philosophy, if judiciously 
taught, would bring. 

And here it is well to note that our 
philosophy can only by the grossest in- 
justice be accused of being opposed to 
the advance and development of natural 
science. For when the scholastics, fol- 
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torum Patrum sententiam secuti, in an- 
thropologia passim tradiderint, humanam 
intelligentiam nonnisi ex rebus sensi- 
bilibus ad noscendas res corpore materia- 
que carentes evehi, sponte sua intellexe- 
runt, nihil esse philosopho utilius, quam 
nature arcana diligenter investigare, et 
in rerum physicarum studio diu mul- 
tumque versari. Quod et facto suo con- 
firmarunt: nam S, Thomas, B, Albertus 
magnus, aliique Scholasticorum princi- 
pes, non ita se contemplationi philoso- 
phie dediderunt, ut non etiam multum 
opere in naturalium rerum cognitione 
collocarint : imo non pauca sunt in hoc 
genere dicta eorum et scita, que recen- 
tes magistri probent, et cum veritate 
congruere fateatur. Preterea, hac ipsa 
zetate, plures iique insignes scientiarum 
physicarum doctores palam aperteque 
testantur, inter certas ratasque recentio- 
ris physice conclusiones, et philosophi- 
ca scholz principia nullam veri nominis 
pugnam existere. 


Nos igitur, dum edicimus libenti gra- 
toque animo excipiendum esse quidquid 
sapienter dictum, quidquid utiliter fuerit 
a quopiam inventum atque excogitatum ; 
Vos omnes, Venerabiles Fratres, quam 
enixe hortamur, ut ad catholice fidei 
tutelam et decus, ad societatis bonum, 
ad scientiarum omnium incrementum 
auream sancti Thomz sapientiam resti- 
tuatis, et quam latissime propagetis. 
Sapientiam sancti Thome dicimus; si 
quid enim est a doctoribus Scholasticis 
vel nimia subtilitate quesitum, vel parum 


considerate traditum, si quid cum explo- . 


ratis posterioris evi doctrinis minus co- 
herens, vel denique quoque modo non 
probabile, id nullo pacto in animo est 
ztati nostra ad imitandum proponi. Ce- 
terum, doctrinam Thome Aquinatis 
studeant magistri,a Vobis intelligenter 
lecti in discipulorum animos insinuare ; 
eiusque pra ceteris soliditatem atque 
excellentiam in perspicuo ponant. Eam- 
dem academiz a Vobis institutz aut in- 
stituende illustrent ac tueantur, et ad 
grassantium errorum refutationem adhi- 
beant. Ne autem supposita pro vera, 
neu corrupta pro sincera bibatur, pro- 
videte ut sapientia Thome ex ipsis eius 
fontibus hauriatur, aut saltem ex iis 


rivis, quos ab ipso fente deductos, adhuc 
integros et illimes decurrere certa et 
concors doctorum hominum sententia 
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lowing the opinion of the holy Fathers, 
always held in anthropology that the 
human intelligence is only led to the 
knowledge of things without body and 
matter by things sensible, they well un- 
derstood that nothing was of greater use 
to the philosopher than diligently to 
search into the mysteries of nature and 
to be earnest and constant in the study 
of physical things. And this they confirm- 
ed by their own example ; for St. Thomas, 
Blessed Albertus Magnus, and other lead- 
ers of the scholastics were never so 
wholly rapt in the study of philosophy 
as not to give large attention to the 
knowledge of natural things; and, in- 
deed, the number of their sayings and 
writings on these subjects, which recent 
professors approve of and admit to har- 
monize with truth, is by no means small, 
Moreover, in this very age many illus- 
trious professors of the physical sciences 
openly testify that between certain and 
accepted conclusions of modern physics 
and the philosophic principles of the 
schools there is no conflict worthy of the 
name. 

While, therefore, we hold that every 
word of wisdom, every useful thing by 
whomsoever discovered or planned, ought 
to be received with a willing and grateful 
mind, we exhort you, venerable brethren, 
in all earnestness to restore the golden 
wisdom of St. Thomas, and to spread it far 
and wide for the defence and beauty of the 
Catholic faith, for the good of society, 
and for the advantage of all the sciences. 
The wisdom of St. Thomas, we say ; for 
if anything is taken up with too great 
subtlety by the scholastic doctors, or too 
carelessly stated—if there be anything 
that ill agrees with the discoveries of a- 
later age, or, in a word, improbable in 
whatever way, it does not enter our migd 
to propose that for imitation to our age. 
Let carefully-selected teachers endeavor 
to implant the doctrine of Thomas Aqui- 
nas in the minds of students, and set 
forth clearly his solidity and excellence 
over others. Let the academies already 
founded or to be founded by you illus- 
trate and defend this doctrine, and use it 
for the refutation of prevailing errors. 
But, lest the false for the true or the cor- 
rupt for the pure be drunk in, be ye 
watchful that the doctrine of Thomas be 
drawn from his own fountains, or at least 
from those rivulets which, derived from 
the very fount, have thus far flowed, ac- 
cording to the established agreement of 
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est; sed ab iis, qui exinde fluxisse di- 
cuntur, re autem alienis et non salubri- 
bus aquis creverunt, adolescentium ani- 
mos arcendos curate. 


Probe autem novimus conatus Nostros 
irritos futuros, nisi communia cepta, 
Venerabiles Fratres, Ille secundet, qui 
Deus scientiarum in divinis eloquiis “ ap- 
pellatur; quibus etiam monemur, omne 
datum optimum et omne donum perfectum de- 
sursum esse, descendens a Patre luminum™ 
Et rursus: Si guis indiyet sapientia, pos- 
tulet a Deo, qui dat omnibus affluenter, 
et non improperat ; et dabitur ei. *. Igitur 
hac quoque in re exempla sequamur 
Doctoris angelici, qui nunquam se lec- 
tioni aut scriptioni dedit, nisi propitiato 
precibus Deo ; quique candide confessus 
est, quidquid sciret, non tam se studio aut 
labore suo sibi peperisse, quam divinitus 
accepisse ; ideoque humili et concordi 
obsecratione Deum simul omnes exore- 
mus, ut in Ecclesiz filios spiritum scien- 
tiz et intellectus emittat, et aperiat eis 
sensum ad intelligendam sapientiam. 
Atque ad uberiores percipiendos divine 
bonitatis fructus, etiam B. Virginis 
Mariz, que sedes sapientie appellatur, 
efficacissimum patrocinium apud Deum 
interponite ; simulque deprecatores ad- 
hibete purissimum Virginis Sponsum B. 
Iosephum, et Petrum ac Paulum Apos- 
tolos maximos, qui orbem terrarum, im- 
pura errorum lue corruptum, veritate 
renovarunt, et czlestis sapientia lumine 
com pleverunt. 


Denique divini auxilii spe freti, et 
pastorali Vestro studio confisi, Aposto- 
licam benedictionem, czlestium mune- 
rum auspicem et singularis Nostrz bene- 
volentiz testem, Vobis omnibus, Vene- 
tabiles: Fratres, universoque Clero et 
populo singulis, commisso peramanter 
in Domino impertimur. 

Datum Rome apud S, Petrum, die 4 
Augusti ann. 1879, Pontificatus Nostri 
anno Secundo. 


Leo PP. XIII. 


49; Reg. ii. 3. 50 Tac. i. 17. 
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learned men, pure and clear; be careful 
to guard the minds of youth from those 
which are said to flow thence, but in real- 
ity are gathered from strange and un- 
wholesome streams. 

But well do we know that vain will 
be our efforts unless, venerable brethren, 
He helps our common cause who, in the 
words of divine Scripture, is called the 
God of all knowledge; by which we 
are also admonished that “every best 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights”; 
and again: “If any of you want wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all men abundantly, and upbraideth not: 
and it shall be given him.” * 

Therefore: in this also let us follow the 
example of the Angelic Doctor, who 
never gave himself to reading or writing 
without first begging the blessing of God, 
who modestly confessed that whatever he 
knew he had acquired not so much by 
his own study and labor as by the divine 
gift; and therefore let us all, in humble 
and united prayer, beseech God to send 
forth the spirit of knowledge and of under- 
standing to the children of the church, 
and open their senses for the understand- 
ing of wisdom. And that we may re- 
ceive fuller fruits of the divine goodness, 
offer up to God the most efficacious pa- 
tronage of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who 
is called the seat of wisdom; having at 
the same time as advocates St. Joseph, 
the most chaste spouse of the Virgin, 
and Peter and Paul, the chiefs of the 
apostles, whose truth renewed the 
earth, which had fallen under the impure 
blight of error, filling it with the light of 
heavenly wisdom. 

In fine, relying on the divine assistance 
and confiding in your pastoral zeal, we 
bestow on all of you, venerable brethren, 
on all the clergy and the flocks commit- 
ted to your charge, the apostolic bene- 
diction as a pledge of heavenly gifts and 
a token of our special esteem. 


Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, August 4, 


1879, in the second year of our ponti- 
ficate. 


LEO XIII., Pope. 


8 Ibid. i. 5. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


AFTER THREE CENTURIES. 


To those who have given any at- 
tention to the histories of peoples 
it must always be a standing won- 
der to note how little men have 

profited by the past. The con- 
flicts that consume half our ener- 
gies to-day are, with slight modifi- 
cation, those of three centuries ago. 
Science and discovery have done 
much to make the material part of 
life pleasanter than it then was; 
but is life, the general life, itself 
‘much improved? Do we get on 
- better with our rieighbors, whether 
‘they live next door or beyond the 
frontier? Are wars less frequent 
or gigantic, or waged for higher 
purposes, than they were three cen- 
-turies ago? Have the masses of 
the people really been much ele- 
vated by the wider spread of edu- 
cation? Are they better off in 
point of living, housing, and cloth- 
ing than they were then? To 
come home, a very large portion 
of the population of our city of 
New York lives in tenements; and 
is tenement life for not the abso- 
lutely poor, but the laborer or ar- 
tisan, who can in many cases sup- 
port his family fairly well, worth 
three centuries of purchase? We 
might go the rounds of life, and 
question at every turn how much 
we have advanced after our three 
centuries of progress, and the an- 
swer on the whole might be, How 
little ! 

We have gone three centuries 
back for our starting-point; for that, 
of course, was the beginning of the 
millennium the fulness of which we 

anow enjoy. That was the era 


when the reformation of the world 
began, and the world has gone on 
reforming ever since. The theory, 
as we all know—we are not writing 
controversy now, but looking at 
popular and accepted facts—was 
that the church (there was only 
one church then) was irretrievably 
bad and had fallen hopelessly from 
grace. A new departure, a new 
basis for faith and worship, was 
necessary, otherwise the world 
would go straight to the devil. 
The assumption of the pope to 
supreme authority was absurd and 
decidedly inconvenient. What need 
of a pope or a church when men 
had God’s word in the Scriptures ? 
They could believe in God without 
the assistance of a pope, as they 
could pray to God without his as- 
sistance; and they had no need of 
a mouthpiece while God’s word 
lay open before them to pick and 
choose from. Accordingly, the 
pope was abolished or left to those 
who cared to cling to so effete a 
superstition. 

But just here arose all the trou- 
ble. Men and women who still 
chose to believe in the pope were 
possessed of something more than 
their belief. They held fair abbey 
lands, and churches, and goodly 
buildings, and in many cases great 
wealth, which in the course of 
years, of ages sometimes, had 
grown up by this pious gift and 
that pious legacy, and by purchase 
and the usual course of the ac- 
quisition of property. It was fit- 
ting for the new reform to begin 
here, and profitable, too; and here 
it did begin. Men will sometimes 
part with their faith more readily 
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than with their property, so just on 
this point all the fighting began 
and raged around the world. 
Protestants fell foul of Catholics, 
and Catholics of Protestants, and 
there was much mutual damage 
done, while a spirit of rancor set 
in that has never died. 

But that was three centuries ago ; 
and three centuries is a fair time in 
which to allow people to cool off 
and become reasonable. People! 
Alas! the face of the earth has 
been renewed time and again since, 
and generation after generation of 
antagonists has gone back to dust, 
and still the battle goes on. The 
coming of Christ was ushered in 
from heaven by an angel’s song of 
“ peace to men of good will.” Did 
the Protestant Reformation bring, 
or help to bring, that peace? Is 
there peace in Europe to-day— 
peace among princes and peace 
among peoples? We should like 
to see it pointed out. Such bit- 
ter antagonism$ between class and 
class, between peoples and princes, 
never existed before the Reforma- 
tion. Such wide-spread conspira- 
cies never existed. A new’ Ger- 
man Empire arises, with all the 
lessons of the past behind it, and 
what have they profited it? Par- 
liamentary government there, after 
a nine years’ trial, is regarded as a 
failure; religious liberty is pro- 
scribed ; freedom of the press does 
not exist; poverty and infidelity 
alone make flourishing progress; 
while the emperor and his chief 
minister daily tremble for their 
lives. A new kingdom of united 
Italy was set up—the pet creation 
of the leading statesmen of Eu- 
rope, under pressure from behind. 
Everything was at once to assume 
a new aspect. Industry, the arts, 
religion, were to revive, and the 
_ Italian people at last were to bask 
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in the sunshine of genuine royalty, 
under a really representative form 
of government, and pass lives full 
of happy days and cool nights, sip- 
ping Falernian under the shade of 
their own fig-trees. Well, what 
have we? The poor are consider- 
ably poorer than they ever were; 
the rich are not much richer; the 
laws are laughed at ; the parliamen- 
tary system is practically a farce ; 
the country is beggared, and con- 
spiracy or brigandage seems the 
only profitable trade. 

And then there is France, the 
land of revolutions, of a history at 
once great and terrible. With its 


deeply-scored and memorable past 
to guide and to warn it, with no- 
thing to hinder it, save sheer dis- 
ability on its own part, from con- 
structing a free government that 
might approve itself to the sense 
and the conscience of all, it plun- 


ges straightway into the dark and 
bloody ruts where it has more than 
once already been wrecked. His- 
tory has no warning here. Here, 
as elsewhere, all is to be begun 
anew as though the past had never 
been. 

From the disruption of a com- 
mon Christian belief three centu- 
ries ago have sprung the worst and 
most lasting of the contentions that 
still divide peoples. Statesmen 
have not yet risen to what is after 
all but the low level of seeing that 
since that disruption different con- 
fessions of faith will and must ex- 
ist, and will and must be legal- 
ly recognized, if they would have 
peace among men. In the most 
recent international assembly of 
statesmen, at Berlin, the truth was 
recognized in favor of the newly- 
erected provinces; yet nearly every 
man of those who signed the treaty 
represented governments that not 
only refused religious freedom in 
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the true sense, but set severe dis- 
abilities on certain confessions of 
faith, the Catholic particularly. 
Nor was it that, though they saw 
beyond their people, they were 
dragged down by these and chain- 
ed to a vicious past. In the case 
of Germany and France the chief 
signers of the treaty were the chief 
agents and leaders in a new perse- 
cution of the Catholic Church. Of 
course there are occasions, which 
the absolute dependence on the 
private interpretation of God’s 
word has multiplied and rendered 
fruitful of evil, when a so-called 
confession of faith may be at once 
a political and moral danger. The 
common sense of mankind, how- 
ever, readily detects and condemns 
such—Mormonism, for instance. 
But no sane person pretends that 
the Catholic Church is a teacher 
of immorality; though statesmen, 
following the false tradition of the 
great anti-Christian revolt, some- 
times choose to represent it as an 
enemy of the state, only to appeal 
to it again for help in times of 
civil and’national danger. 

The signs are that men are be- 
ginning to unlearn a little the false 
lessons of the three past centuries ; 
to try and look upon each other 
not as mutual antagonists, but as 
brethren living one life in this 
world, going to a common grave, 
striving after one end here—such 
happiness as may be procured— 
and tending to one hereafter. 
Life might certainly be made much 
pleasanter than it is, if we could 
only get rid of at least traditional 
hatreds, and strifes, and misunder- 
standings that we ourselves did not 
create, but were made for us. It 
ought to be plain to men now that 
you cannot scourge a Catholic into 
Protestantism or purge Protestant- 
ism out by fire. Religion is a mat- 
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ter for persuasion, argument, ex- 
ample, prayer. These, with God’s 
help, are the agents that, if any, 
will renew the face of the earth. 
Fire and sword have been tried 
long enough and failed. States- 
men who frame the laws of 
nations should see this, and give 
the freest scope to the noblest gifts 
and qualities of the human heart, 
instead of narrowing and confining 
them by short-sighted and mali- 
cious persecutions or restrictions. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 


There is serious trouble brewing 
in Ireland, and not without cause. 
It is the old grievance—the land. 
In conquest there are only two ef- 
fectual methods: one to destroy or 
so crush the native race that it is 
practically wiped out or rendered 
unable ever to raise its head or 
arm again. This method has been 
tried, and, in its cruel and brutal 
way, succeeded. All history gives 
memorable instances of it : one in- 
stance darkens our own door. An- 
other and more Christian method 
is, by a wise and just policy, to win 
to yourself the conquered race, to 
show them by every evidence that 
it is better to be your friend, your 
brother, a member of your family 
than your ineffectual foe. History 
also has memorable instances of 
the success of this plan. Not to 
go beyond ourselves—a conquering 
and invading race, though to some 
people our comparatively few 
years of history seem everlasting— 
the French succeeded in doing 
what we never did, and what we 
claim to think cannot be done: in 
winning the affection and alliance 
of the native races. The same 
thing is true of South America un- 
der the conquest of the Spaniards. 
Hard and cruel they were, yet for 
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all that religion went with them, 
as it did with the French, and in 
the face of everything maintained 
the natural and inalienable rights 
of man, pagan though he might be 
and however ignorant. 

In Ireland the English is the 
conquering race. Of course we do 
not attempt in a paragraph of this 
kind even to generalize the history 
of that conquest, which has been 
going on for full seven centuries, 
and yet is really as far as ever from 
achievement. But through the 
whole history of the relations of 
the two countries the first method 
mentioned has been the favorite 
with the English, in Catholic as in 
Protestant days. ‘They wanted ra- 
ther to possess themselves of the 
land and its wealth—for it is fair 
enough and rich enough—than to 
benefit the native race and lift it 
up to what they considered their 
own standard of excellence. From 


first to last they looked upon the 
natives much as hunters regard 


their prey. That isa good enough 
policy with animals; but with men 
of courage, high feelings, and in- 
telligence it is apt to prove a cost- 
ly process, as, to take a recent in- 
stance, England has found even 
among the savages of Zululand. 
In Ireland, for a long time, the 
prey hunted the hunter. Indeed, 
only for its free system of tribal 
government, the island would pro- 
bably be a strong and independent 
nation to-day; for its sons and 
daughters have even a superabun- 
dance of the gifts and qualities 
that go to make success in this 
world. At last, however, the Eng- 
lish got full hold. They became 
all-powerful. There was no fur- 
ther active resistance on the part 
of the Irish (in Cromwell’s time). 
And how did they use their power ? 
They took up the old English 
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tradition, and strove systematical- 
ly to destroy the race, root and 
branch. Happily for the world 
and for the Catholic Church, they 
did not succeed. Indeed, it seems 
to human eyes nothing short of a 
divine interposition that saved this 
people to the world. The nation 
rose from its grave, and slowly the 
dry bones gathered flesh, and as- 
sembled together, and crept into 
their old places, and in the course 
of years began again to spread over 
their own land, over the soil of 
which their fathers had been so 
cruelly dispossessed. They came 
back to their desecrated altars and 
vacant hearthstones. They were 
beggars and paupers at their own 
doors, yet full of the high faith 
and noble traditions of a noble 
past. What were laws and legisla- 
tion tothem ?—laws that made them 
criminals for daring to exist on the 
earth from which they sprang, and 
daring to worship God in their own 
way, as the saints and fathers of 
the universal church had worship- 
ped him. They found over their 
heads acruel and most unrighteous 
system of laws like a Damocles 
sword suspended to protect an 
alien and most profligate race. 

The English method of exter- 
mination had proved a failure; and 
when it fails its failure is very bad, 
for it leaves behind it a legacy of 
hate and a rooted memory of bitter 
wrong. This failure having been 
reluctantly recognized, instead of 
setting about to redeem the past, 
to acknowledge its terrible mistake 
and show that it was really a great 
and generous race, it stuck stub- 
bornly to its old traditions, It has 
never to this day done, we will not 
say a generous, but a barely just, 
thing to Ireland of its own accord. 
Everything has been wrung from it 
as you wring his ill-gotten gold from 
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amiser. The progress of external 
events and the mutual strifes of Eng- 
lish parties have afforded the only 
encouragement and hopes of relief 
to the Irish people. Of spon- 
taneous good-will and kind offices 
not a single instance yet appears 
in English history to redeem long 
centuries of systematic wrong. 

O’Connell, as is eloquently re- 
corded in an article in the present 
number, at last taught the Irish 
people to feel and realize their 
power. Never yet in purely hu- 
man history has there been a 
stronger illustration of the power 
of the “ reinforcement of one man.” 
From the day of Catholic emanci- 
pation downwards the Irish people 
have gone on improving on O’Con- 
nell’s great lessons, and never were 
they in a position to make their 
power and influence more felt by 
England than to-day. The main 
question for the Irish people now 
is how to make their influence 
tell. 


THE HOME-RULERS. 


During the last session of the 
British Parliament the Irish mem- 
bers, or at least the more active 
and what, in a phrase of the day, 
would be called the more advanc- 
ed section of them, have succeeded 
in making their influence tell in a 
very effectual, if somewhat extraor- 
dinary, fashion. It is true to say 
that ever since the Union the Irish 
members in the English Parliament 
have really been looked upon as 
aliens. And this was only natural. 
The paramount interest of the Eng- 
lish Parliament is the government 
of England; and the government 
of England—that is to say, Great 
Britain—is ample business for any 
parliament, quite apart from the 
country’s vast imperial interests. 
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It was natural and inevitable that 
the affairs of Ireland should be 
altogether subordinate to purely 
home affairs. The two countries 
are separated, and by something 
deeper and wider than the “ silver 
streak ” of narrow sea that divides 
them. It was equally natural and 
inevitable that the Irish people, 
with their growing sense of power 
and communication with the move- 
ments of the world without them, 
should object to this unsatisfactory 
arrangement. They have a distinct 
land of their own, with property 
and interests of their own, and 
difficulties of their own, and a 
people of their own. Quite apart 
from bitter memories. of the past, 
quite apart from everything but 
the actual living present, there is 
ample material in Ireland for the 
constant care of a legislative as- 
sembly. It is absurd to think that 
Irish legislation is adequately trans- 
acted in the English Parliament. 
Year by year the work of legislat- 
ing for England itself grows more 
cumbersome and impossible. The 
Irish representatives have endured 
historic waits on faithless promises. 
They have very properly grown 
weary of this process. 

The meaning of the demand for 
Home Rule in Ireland, and the his- 
tory of the rise of the movement, 
have been fully given in THE Ca- 
THOLIC WORLD by one of the ablest 
of the Home Rule members, Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan. (See CaTHoLic 
Wor p, June-July, 1876.) In the 
course of those articles he sketch- 
ed by anticipation the policy now 
known as that of the Obstructionists. 
A new, active, and resolute body of 
men has arisen in Irish politics, 
with the determination of forcing 
by every legitimate means in their 
power attention to Irish questions 
on the English Parliament. Who 
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shall blame them for this? They 
have stuck closely to their policy 
and plan in spite of all opposition. 
The result has been that the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons has 
on several occasions been complete- 
ly clogged. ‘This is “ obstruction.” 
Englishmen of both parties have 
shown extreme exasperation. The 
process may be very annoying to 
them, but in the eyes of dispas- 
sionate observers the Irish mem- 
bers have proved their point: that 
there is really no room for Irish 
legislation in the English Parlia- 
ment. 

A most temperate and able arti- 
cle by Mr. O’Connor Power, one 
of the new échool of Irish mem- 
bers, is before us. It was publish- 
ed in the London Fortnightly Re- 
view for August, and is supplement- 
ed by an article on “The House 
of Commons,” by the editor. Mr. 
Power's article deals very effectu- 
ally and keenly with the “ Falla- 
cies concerning Home Rule,” and 
his views are confirmed by the 
editor of the Fortnightly, who will 
certainly not be accused of being 
too Irish. As for the alleged vio- 
lence of the ‘“Obstructives,” the 
editor bears this candid testimo- 
ny: “It can hardly have escaped 
the notice of the most indolent ob- 
server that, in the various scenes 
of the present session, it is the 
Irish who have most often been 
strictly in order, and the respecta- 
ble representatives of the official 
parties who have most often, by 
hurry, petulance, and heat, put 
themselves out of order.” And he 
goes on to say: “ Mr. Parnell de- 
nies that he and his friends have 
any intention of damaging the 
House of Commons, and there 
seems to be no reason to doubt 
his sincerity. If, however, the 
real motive of the Irish party were 
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less to make English legislation 
good than to secure attention to 
the requirements of Ireland, then 
it must be admitted that they have 
not been unsuccessful, and it is dif- 
ficult to see why such a motive is 
not entirely natural and free from 
discredit. Last year the govern- 
ment passed a law providing for 
intermediate education in Ireland, 
and in the present year they have 
introduced a bill for the constitu- 
tion of a new university in Ireland. 
This is an admission that the Irish 
nation, in the opinion of the gov- 
ernment, had, and have, a genuine 
ground of complaint, and that the 
subject is one of real and substan- 
tial interest to Ireland. Not long 
ago the government was ready en- 
tirely to deny this; its supporters 
were extremely impatient of any 
reference to the subject. Is it not 
notorious that their eyes have been 
opened solely and entirely by the 
persistency of the Irish party in 
making themselves felt and keep- 
ing themselves in evidence? If 
this be so, then what is called ob- 
struction is something very differ- 
ent from that mere arid and mean- 
ingless perversity which the ordi- 
nary public would suppose it to be 
from the reports of parliamentary 
proceedings, at once abbreviated 
and exaggerated out of all true 
proportion, in the newspapers.” 


THE IRISH CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


We might quote at much greater 
length, and profitably, from this ar- 
ticle as an indication that intelli- 
gent and fair-minded Englishmen 
are waking up to the fact that there 
really are such things as Irish griev- 
ances, that these need a remedy, 
and that a remedy ought to be ap- 
plied. Nor does the editor of the 
Fortnightly Réview stand alone in 
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this opinion. To quote his own 
words: “ The courageous action in 
reference to Irish education of men 
of such unsuspected probity as Mr. 
Samuel Morley, Mr, Leatham, and 
Mr. Osborne Morgan ought to make 
the most jealous Liberals a little 
more ready to perceive that a will- 
ingness to see Irish affairs from the 
point of view of the people most 
immediately concerned is not ne- 
cessarily the proof of a spirit of dis- 
honest intrigue.” This whole ques- 
tion of a Catholic university for Ire- 
land is a most striking instance in 
support of all that we have been 
saying and of all that Irishmen com- 
plain. Why should Ireland, with 
four-fifths of its population Catho- 
lics, be without a Catholic univer- 
sity to-day, while the Protestant 
foundation of Elizabeth continues 
to stand in Dublin? Simply be- 
cause the English Parliament and 
English people chose to refuse Irish 
Something 


Catholics a university ! 
has been accomplished within the 


past few months. In a haggling 
and slipshod and most miserly spi- 
rit the government introduced an 
extraordinary measure purporting 
to found something or another equi- 
valent to a university, or there- 
abouts, for the benefit of Catholics 
in Ireland. The bill was amended 
out of recognition as it passed 
through the committee, and what it 
actually is now it would be hard to 
tell. It was encouraging to see, 
while the question was still pending, 
a man like Mr. Matthew Arnold 
address a letter to the London 
Times, from which we make no apo- 
logy for freely quoting: 


“It seems to me that the Irish havea 
very real grievance. It is a grievance to 
which I find no parallel elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. Itisa grievance which must per- 
petually remind Ireland that she is a con- 
quered country. Finably, it is a griev- 


‘of his own communion. 
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ance which must be the more irritating 
from the manner in which it is denied or 
excused. 

“First, there is nothing like it, so far 
as I know, elsewhere in Europe. The es- 
tablished European type of university in- 
struction is an instruction where a young 
man, Protestant or Catholic, may expect, 
in religion and in debatable matters such 
as philosophy or history, to find teachers 
Minorities have 
university instruction of this type as well 
as majorities. Take Catholic France. 
The Protestants in France are now less, 
I believe, than a thirty-sixth part of the 
nation. France has lost Strassburg, the 
great centre of Protestant instruction. 
But the French Protestants have still the 
Theological Faculty, as it is called, of 
Montauban. This faculty has eight chairs. 
Four of them are in various branches of 
what we commonly call divinity, but the 
other four are in philosophy, Hebrew, 
Greek and advanced Latin, natural sci- 
ences, In all the chairs of this faculty 
the professors are Protestants. They are 
every one of them appointed by the state 
and paid by the state. 

“Take Protestant Prussia. In the 
Rhine province there is a large Catholic 
population. Accordingly, in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn there is a Catholic facul- 
ty of theology as well as a Protestant; 
and for philosophy and history there is a 
system of chairs, so that in those debat- 
able matters the student, Protestant or 
Catholic, may find teachers of his own 
communion. Here, too, the professors 
are all of them appointed and salaried by 
the state. The university buildings, col- 
lections, and library the students have in 
common, 

“Let us come to England. Here we 
have a university instruction of the same 
type. Oxford and Cambridge are places 
where the religious instruction is that of 
the Church of England, and where it 
would be impossible to find a Roman Ca- 
tholic filling one of the chairs of philoso- 
phy or history. The Scotch universities 
are places where religious instruction is 
Presbyterian, and where it would be im- 
possible to find a Catholic filling one of 
the chairs of philosophy or history. Our 
university instruction is provided partly 
by direct state payment of professors, but 
mainly from old endowments. Endow- 
ments, however, may most certainly be 
called a form of public and natural 
support, inasmuch as the nation assigns, 
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regulates, and in some cases withdraws 
them. 

“We cross to Ireland. There the Pro- 
testant minority has in Trinity College a 
place publicly endowed where the reli- 
gious instruction is Protestant, and where 
it would be impossible to find a Roman 
Catholic filling one of the chairs of philo- 
sophy or history. 

“ But in Ireland the Catholics are more 
than three-fourths of the nation, and they 
desire a university where the religious in- 
Struction is Catholic, and where debat- 
able matters, such as philosophy and his- 
tory, are taught by Catholics, They are 
offered something different, which they 
»will not have. Then they are told that a 
university of the kind they want they 
must found and maintain for themselves, 
if they are to have it at all. But in 
France the state provides even for the 
Protestant minority a university instruc- 
tion of the type that the Irish Catholics 
want, In Prussia the state provides it 
for the Catholic minority. In England 
and Scotland old endowments have been 
made to follow the will of the majority, 
and, supplemented by state grants, they 
provide the majority with a university in- 
struction of the type that the Irish Catho- 
lics want. In Ireland, so far are old uni- 
versity endowments from following the 
will of the majority, that they follow, as 
every one knows, that of the minority. 
At Trinity College, Dublin, the Irish Pro- 
testants have a university instruction of 
the type that the Irish Catholics want. 
Trinity College is endowed with confis- 
cated Catholic lands, and occupies the 
site of a suppressed monastery. The 
Catholic majority in Ireland is neither 
allowed the use of the old endowments 
to give it a university instruction such as 
it desires, and such as in England and 
Scotland we make the old endowments 
give us, nor is it allowed the aid of state 
grants.” 


Could a case be more strongly 
put or an instance be produced of 
more flagrant injustice? Look at 
the facts: it is half a century since 
Catholic emancipation was declar- 
ed, and it is only now that Irish 
Catholics are thrown a nondescript 
bill apologizing for a lame permis- 
sion to grant them a_ university 
without endowments! Is not this 
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sufficient indication that Mr. Par- 
nell and Mr. O’Connor Power, and 
their friends, have a very good case 
in their plea for home ruje? See 
the immense time it has taken 
even a man like Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold to write in this manly and 
liberal strain : 


“The way in which, in order to cheat 
our consciences, we deny or excuse the 
wrong inflicted can only make it more 
irritating to the sufferers. A Scotch 
member pleads that Scotland stipulated 
at the Union for the maintenance in the 
universities of certain state grants to re- 
ligion—grants which would not be con- 
ceded afresh now. How it must stimu- 
late the feeling for home rule to hear of 
the Scotch nation thus stipulating for 
what it wanted and preserving it in vir- 
tue of such stipulation, while in Ireland 
the desires of the majority in a like mat- 
ter are to be overridden now because 
they have been overridden always! Or 
we plead that we cannot now aid a Ca- 
tholic university in Ireland because we 
have made tlie English and Scotch uni- 
versities and Trinity College, Dublin, 
undenominational. Perhaps this must 
be to a Catholic the most irritating plea 
of all. We have waited until our uni- 
versities have become thoroughly of the 
character that suits us, and then, when 
the Anglican character of the English 
universities, the Presbyterian character 
of the Scotch universities, has got tho- 
roughly established and is secure for 
the next generation or two at any rate, 
we throw open our doors, declare tests 
and subscriptions abolished, pronounce 
our universities to be now perfectly un- 
denominational, and say that, having 
made them so, we are precluded from 
doing anything for the Irish Catholics. 
It isas if our proceedings had had for 
their very object to give us an arm 
against the Irish Catholics. Butan Irish 
Catholic may say: ‘ All we want is an 
undenominational university just like 
yours. Give us a university where the 


bulk of the students are Catholic, where 
the bulk of the teachers are Catholic, 
and we will undertake to be open to all 
comers, to accept a conscience clause, to 
impose no tests, to be ‘‘ perfectly unde- 
nominational.”? 
the chance.” 


We will not give him 
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Such an argument closes the 
case, and it probably had its effect 
in the manipulation of the bill, as 
it must have had on the mind of 
the English people. Had they 
only learned to look at matters in 
this light earlier there would pro- 
bably now be no need of a plea for 
home rule in Ireland. But the 
closing words of Mr. Arnold’s let- 
ter have a far wider range than 
even the question of education: 


** My object, sir, in this letter is not to 
discuss the government bill. My ob- 
ject is simply to bring home to the mind 
of the English public that in the matter 
of university education the Irish Catho- 
lics have a great and real grievance, and 
what it is. At present we have one 
weight and measure for ourselves, an- 
other for them. But a spirit of equita- 
bleness on this question is visibly grow- 
ing. Among the country gentlemen on 
the ministerial side there is still found, 
indeed, in larger numbers than one might 
have expected, a spiritual progeny of 
Sir Edward Knatchbull. But almost 
everywhere else, among politicians, 
among the Dissenters, in the newspa- 
pers, in society, there is a manifest and 
a most encouraging advance in the fair- 
ness of mind with which this question is 
treated. We begin to acknowledge to 
ourselves that as to their higher educa- 
tion the Irish Catholics are not equitably 
dealt with, and to seek to help them in- 
directly. More may not at this moment 
be possible. But some day we shall 
surely perceive that both they and we 
should be gainers—both their culture 
and our influence upon it—by our con- 
senting to help them directly.” 


THE LAND QUESTION, 


A graver difficulty even than 


that of education is the land— 
a question also that threatens Eng- 
land itself. For the land in Eng- 
land, as in Ireland, is owned by, 
as far as numbers go, a compara- 
tively insignificant fraction of the 
population. ‘There is this difference, 
however, between the two countries : 
in England the great landholders 
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are the nobles, who reside, for a 
certain portion of the year at Jeast 
on their estates; take an active 
and intelligent interest in agricul 
ture and the condition of their 
tenantry ; make themselves felt to 
be part and parcel of the people; 
do their own work, and as a class 
are kindly masters and employers. 
In Ireland the exact opposite of 
this is seen. ‘Fhe majority of the 
wealthy owners of the land live 
out of the country, and are only 
concerned in getting what money 
they can from the soil to spend 
out of the soil. Their work is 
done by agents, often with extreme 
harshness. The agent is bound to 
procure his master a certain amount 
of money by hook or by crook, and 
he is bound at the same time to in- 
demnify himself. The farmer or 
tenant becomes thus the prey of 
both; the land laws being alto- 
gether in favor of the holders of 
the land. A system and tradition 
of evil purpose have thrown the 
sanction of a legal right over a 
rooted wrong. An attempt was 
made by Mr. Gladstone to remedy 
this miserable condition of things, 
but the remedy was wholly inade- 
quate to the slow disease that has 
wrought itself into the system of 
tenure of land in Ireland, and at last 
exhausted the patience of the peo- 
ple. ‘The newspapers have recently 
furnished and continue to furnish 
details of the struggle now in pro- 
gress in certain Irish districts. 
The more active of the Home-Rule 
members have taken up the matter, 
and go about from place to place, 
advising the farmers to combine 
and refusé to pay any rent at all 
until they procure a_ reduction. 
The language in which they couch 
this advice, so far as cable reports 
have reached us, sounds altogether 
too violent and unwise. With the 
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power of the Home-Rule members 
in Parliament and a real grievance 
and wrong to be clearly set forth, 
peaceful agitation, without threat 
or violence, ought to be able to 
accomplish all that is needed. 

Into the particulars of the ques- 
tions that agitate the Irish people, 
and into the special merits of 
Home Rule as advocated by Mr. 
O'Connor Power and his friends, it 
is neither our purpose nor our pro- 
vince to enter. Were it permitted 
we would give a friendly word of 
caution not to spoil their case by 
violent words, From whatever 
cause, the English*ear is not so 
deaf as it used to be to their ap- 
peals, nor the English heart quite 
as hard as in the old days. Empty 
threats will do no good, and big 
words break no bones, unless they 
be those of the utterers. Mr. 
Power’s argument for Home Rule 
is singularly free from violence of 
this kind, and is an honor to him 
and to those he represents, In 
view of the present excitable state 
of public opinion in Ireland English 
statesmen might find much food 
for reflection in the following re- 
marks: “As regards the property 
of the Irish landlords, the resolu- 
tion from which I have just quoted 
contains also a provision declaring 
‘that no change shall be made 
by the Irish parliament in the 
present settlement of property in 
Ireland.’ ‘he more one considers 
the Home-Rule proposal, with its 
many safeguards and limitations, 
the more one is impressed with its 
moderate character. Irish land-re- 
formers are very far from looking 
to Home Rule as a means of at- 
taining the objects they have in 
view. They have no hope that 
Home Rule, if successful, would 
bring necessarily either fixity of 
tenure or a peasant proprietary, 
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and their want of hope in this d- 
rection shows the groundlessness 
of the fears which others entertain 
regarding the rights of the land- 
lords. J do not hesitate to assert 
that one of the earliest effects of the 
establishment of Home Rule would 
be the development of manufacturing 
industry, which would draw off large 
numbers from the land, and so abate 
the prevalent desire for its possession. 
Land questions would not be so 
vital to the Irish people as they 
now are, and consequently their 
settlement in the new circum- 
stances need not involve those 
organic changes which many now 
consider to be desirable. ‘he 
tillers of the soil in Ireland are 
certainly anxious to become the 
owners of their farms, and wisely 
so; but they don’t want to abol- 
ish landlordism according to the 
method of the French Revolutior. 
The conscience of the Irish peo- 
ple revolts at the idea. The most 
that they have asked from the 
state only amounts to a demand 
for such facilities as would enable 
them to acquire ownership by 
means of their own industry.” 
Another strong point made by 
Mr, Power is the following: “ It is 
in the same way a most mistaken 
notion that .Home Rule would 
‘drive English capital out of Ire- 
land’ Departing from the usual 
course of disputation, I will give 
the best argument first, and say that 
Home Rule would not ‘drive Eng- 
lish capital out of Ireland, for the 
simple reason that English capital 
is not there to drive out. One of 
the golden promises of the Union 
was that it would cause an influx 
of English capital into Ireland. 


Castlereagh excited the most ex- 
travagant expectations on this head, 
which have never been realized. 
English capital finds its way to 
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every part of the world except 
Ireland. It is supposed to be 
more safely invested in Egypt, or 
Peru, or Timbuctoo than it could 
be in Ireland. And we have only 
to consider whether Home Rule 
would not really attract English 
capital to Ireland. I am convinc- 
ed that it would. English capital, 
like any other capital, only wants 
security and profit, both of which 
it would find in Ireland, if Ireland 
were a self-governing country, be- 
cause Ireland self-governed would 
be Ireland tranquil and contented, 
no longer disaffected by a sense of 
injustice nor disturbed by the fear 
of revolution. At all events the 
Union has not brought English 
money into Ireland. Instead of 
causing an influx of English capi- 
tal, it has caused an efflux of the 
Irish people, who testify to-day, in 
every part of the world, to the se- 
verity of English rule.” 

Again, the lessons of the past 
are quite forgotten or disregarded. 
Justice is doled out with a nig- 
gard hand. As Ireland stands to- 
day it is a thorn in the side of 
England. It is -garrisoned with 
English troops, overridden by a 
semi-military constabulary, the mere 
support of which is a very costly 
affair. The country is plainly 
looked upon as dangerous by Eng- 
lish eyes. It is not to be trufsted. 
A motion to extend the volunteer 
movement, corresponding some- 
what to otir National Guards, to 
Ireland was defeated the other day 
in the House of Commons. Why? 
They dare not trust the Irish peo- 
ple with arms. And why are the 
Irish people so restless and unhap- 
py? Mr. Disraeli once, in a cyni- 
cal moment, attributed the Irish 
troubles to the necessity of the 
people being amused. They lived 
contiguous to the shores of a 
melancholy ocean. They could 
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not help being sad. Their griev- 
ances were sentimental grievances. 

Such was the opinion of the lead- 
ing English statesman, and one 
may judge from it of the manner in 
which Irish questions are apt to be 
treated in the English Parliament. 
Another English statesman, Lord 
Derby, suggested a better solution 
of the Irish difficulty than a Punch- 
and-Judy show. His advice was 
to give the people something to 
eat and to do. Poverty and en- 
forced idleness are great disorgan- 
izers. Work, food, clothes, housing, 
education, religion, freedom—on 
these things thé health and happi- 
ness of a people turn. Take away 
any one of them, or throw obsta- 
cles.in the way of any one of them, 
and the whole body politic is dis- 
turbed. But up to within a com- 
paratively recent date the Irish 
people might almost have been 
said to be deprived of one and all 
of them. Happily matters have 
much improved ; but much remains 
to be done. As soon as the Irish 
people find life worth living in their 
own country they will not care to 
emigrate. As soon as they have a 
sense of peace and freedom in the 
possession of their own soil and 
their own goods, as soon as they 
get a fair return for the toil of their 
lives, they will be satisfied and at 
rest. They are not naturally a 
discontented people. They are 
not the people to quarrel with their 
own good fortune. They only want 
a fair chance of exercising at home 
the active energy and enterprise 
that they carry into other lands. 
If the English people could only be 
induced to lop off such disabilities 
as remain tothe Irish, if they could 
accept some fair means of letting 
them conduct their own business, 
they might soon and safely withdraw 
their garrisons and count Ireland as 
the bulwark of their mighty empire. 
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THe Lire 1n Common. A _ Sermon 
preached before the Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Weirs Landing, N. H., by 
Rev. E. E. Hale, minister of the 
South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1879. 


This sermon before the Unitarian Con- 
ference at Weir’s Landing reiterates the 
idea contained in that delivered by the 
same author before the National Unita- 
rian Conference at Saratoga in Septein- 
ber, 1876, and which was noticed in the 
pages of this magazine inthe December 
number of the same year. Its author 
seems to labor under the impression 
that he has an important message to 
communicate to his Unitarian brethren 
and to deliver to the world at large, for 
the sermon preached at Weir’s Landing 
was preached again, if the newspaper re- 
ports be correct, in the Unitarian Church 
of the Messiah in this city a few weeks 
ago. Had Rev. E. E. Hale contented 
himself with the repetition of his con- 
fused thoughts on a high theme, and 
with the reiteration of many silly accusa- 
tions against the Catholic Church, which 
were for the most part exposed before 
in these pages, we should have allowed 
this recent display to pass unnoticed. 
But with this he has not been content; 
he must add another to his former un- 
supported assertions concerning Dr. 
Newman, and attempt to build upon it 
afresh his old thesis. He says: ‘‘In 
Dr. Newman’s celebrated book on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine he 
admits that that theory is philosophical 
which says there was an original Chris- 
tian gospel which has been clouded and 
disguised by the corruptions of later cen- 
turies. But he dismisses it with a sneer, 
till some one will state what this original 
Christian truth is.” The writer of the 
above passage should furnish the proof 
that Dr. Newman admits that a theory 
of Christianity is “‘ philosophical” and 
dismisses it with “a sneer,” unless he 
would be held as one who draws upon 
his lively fancy for his facts, and whose 
habits of thought are the exact reverse of 
the known characteristics of that illus- 
. trious author. 


Uncrownep Heroes: The article to 
which was awarded the medal offered 
by the University of Virginia to the 
best original production written for 
the University Magazine during the 
college year of 1877-8. By Dudley 
G, Wooten, A.M., of Austin, Texas. 
“The silent martyrs whom the world 
ne’er knew,” 


‘*Oh! weep not for the dead alone 
Whose songs have told their life’s sad story ; 
Weep for the voiceless who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory.” 
—Howmes. 


Reprinted from the Virginia Univei- 

sity Magazine, June, 1878. 

An able defence and eloquent tribute 
to the early Catholic missionaries of the 
Southwest, There isa fertile and ample 
field in the discovery and labors of the 
children of the Catholic Church in the 
early period of the history of our country 
which is destined, in our opinion, to en- 
gage the pens of the most gifted of our 
countrymen. We congratulate the au- 
thor of this brilliant essay as one 
‘among the most promising in its suc- 
cessful cultivation. 


Once Every WEEK. A Treatise on 
Weekly Communion. By Mgr. de 
Ségur. Translated, with the approval 
of the Bishop of Salford, by a Tertiary 
of St. Francis. New York : P. O’Shea, 
Agent. 1879. 


Everything from Mgr. de Ségur is 
good. This little pocket-treatise on 
Holy Communion is excellent. It is 
handsomely brought out by the pub- 
lisher. 


THE MacLaAvuGHLins oF CLAN OWEN. 
A study in Irish history. By John 
Patrick Brown, A.B. Bosten: W. J. 
Schofield. 1879. 


This is an interesting little incursion 
into one of the many byways of Irish 
history. It will repay perusal, and can- 
not fail to prove of interest to the many 
members of the famous clan who still 
flourish in a high state of preservation, 
It is elegantly printed. 


=> 
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A sECOND edition of Father Hewit’s 
admirable and unique work, Zhe King’s 
Highway ; or, The Catholic Church the 
Way of Salvation, as revealed in the holy 
Scriptures, has been published by the 
Catholic Publication Society Co. The 
argument is addressed chiefly to Cal- 
vinists, and would have been of great as- 
sistance to the recent Pan-Presbyterian 
assembly at Geneva, had it only reached 
them. It is a pleasure to see a work of 
so much learning and thought, set at 
the service of any intelligent man, find 
readers enough to exhaust a first edition 
so speedily. Catholics who have non- 
Catholic friends in hesitation or doubt 
regarding matters of religion could do 
them no greater service than to place 
this book in their hands. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 


Historical Sketch of the St. Louis 
University: the Celebration of its 
Fiftieth Anniversary, or Golden Jubilee, 
on June 24,1879. By Walter H. Hill, 
S.J. St. Louis: Patrick Fox. 1879. 

A Gentle Remonstrance. A letter ad- 
dressed to the Rev. F. C. Ewer, S.T.D., 
on the subject of Ritualism. Being a 
review of Dr. Ewer’s recent lectures at 
Newark. By the Rev. Aloysius Joshua 
Dodgson Bradley, B.A. Fr. Pustet. 
1879. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Greek 
Language, for the use of Colleges. 
Chiefly from the works of Frederick 
Spiess, Professor in the Gymnasium at 
Wiesbaden, and Dr. Maurice Seiffert, 
Professor of the Joachimsthal Gymna- 
sium at Berlin. By J. M. A. Schultheis, 
New York: Fr. Pustet. 1879. 


Greek and English Exercises. Ar- 
ranged according to the Greek Grammar 
of Fr. Spiess and the Greek Syntax 
of M. Seiffert. By Dr. Th. Breitier. 
Translated from the Eleventh German 
Edition, with a supplement containing 
Greek and English exercises in syntax, 
by Rev. Joseph Rainer, Professor in 
the Seminary of St. Francis de Sales, 
near Milwaukee, Wis. Fr. Pustet. 1879. 

The Silk Goods of America: a Brief 
account of the recent improvements and 
advances of silk manufacture in the 
United States. By Wm. C. Wyckoff. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1879. 


« Ginn & Heath. 


New Publications.” 


Confession and the Lambeth Con- 
ference. By A. C. A. Hall (of the So- 
ciety of St. John the Evangelist), As- 
sistant Minister of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston. Boston: A. Williams & 
Co. 1879. 


The Jesuits: their Foundation and 
History. By B.N. Twovolumes. New 
York : Benziger Bros. 1879. 


Epitome Historie Sacre, ad Usum 
Collegiorum. New York: M. Sullivan. 
1879. 


Reading as a Fine Art. By Ernest 
Legouvé, of the Académie Francaise. 
Translated from the Ninth Edition by 
Abby Langdon Alger. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1879. 


The Wandering Cainidz ; or, The An- 
cient Nomads. A lecture delivered to 
the Medical Society of Dubois County, 
and to the citizens of Huntingburg, 
Indiana, April 22, 1879. By Matthew 
Kempf, M.D. Louisville, Ky.: Jno. P. 
Morton & Co. 1879. 


Shakspere’s Tragedy of Hamlet. With 
introduction and notes, explanatory and 
critical, For use in schools and classes. 
By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson, Profes- 
sor of English Literature in the School 
of Oratory, Boston University. Boston: 
1879. 


Fidei et Morum Fundamenta; seu 
Instructio Brevis pro omnibus, qui salu- 
tem in veritate querunt, nec expeditam 
rei tanti momenti investigande oppor- 
tunitatem habent. Auctore J. Van Luy- 
telaar, C.SS.R. Benziger Bros. 1879. 


The Spirit of St. Francis de Sales. 
Translated from the French of the Bishop 
of Belley. By Rev. Joseph M. Finotti. 
New York: P. O'Shea, agent. 1879. 


Cathedra Petri: The titles and pre- 
rogatives of St. Peter, and of his see 
and successors, as described by the 
early Fathers, ecclesiastical writers, and 
councils of the church. By Charles F. 
B. Allnott. London: Burns & Oates. 
1879. 


The New Departure in Catholic Lib- 
eral Education. By a Catholic Barris- 
ter. London: Burns & Oates. 1879. 


[In consequence of extraordinary pres- 
sure notice of these publications is de- 
ferred.] 





